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JONATHAN SWIFT AND CHARITY 


THAT SWIFT WAS a charitable person his biographers have agreed with 
surprising unanimity, although their accounts of his charitable activities, 
for the most part cursory and anecdotal, have left much to be desired. Nor 
have commentators troubled to examine closely his utterances on the sub- 
ject of charity, some of which are of special interest as an aspect of his social 
and religious thought. The story related by George Faulkner, the Dublin 
bookseller, that Swift divided his income into three parts—one for living 
expenses, one to be disposed in present charities, one to be saved for post- 
humous charity\—has been quoted as evidence that his charity was “splen- 
did relatively to his means.’ Even his detractors have been forced to ad- 
mit, as Dr. Johnson grudgingly did, that Swift was “liberal by principle’’; 
but the great Cham hastened to add that the Dean’s “‘beneficence was not 
graced with tenderness or civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted 
without kindness.’* Dr. Delany, who had only high praise for Swift’s 
“very distinguished generosity,” seems unwittingly to have provided a 
clue to later biographers by drawing Swift’s character in a sharp antithesis 
of avarice and generosity.* The temptation to exploit this apparent paradox 
has been too great to resist. The conception of a misanthropic Swift “al- 
most a monomaniac upon the question of money,’® yet whose charity can 
not be questioned, has afforded commentators interested in the “mazy 
turnings of his character’”’ an opportunity to speculate on this strange psy- 
chological twist. At best the seeming contradiction has been useful in build- 
ing up the familiar theatrical conception of Swift. If we grant the value of 
probing for the impulses out of which his charity sprung, does some recon- 
dite explanation appear satisfactory? Was his charity, as a recent interpre- 
tation has it, “‘a way of showing his power, an expression of his egotism’’?* 
Was the bequest of his fortune for an insane asylum an instance of eccentric 


1A Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works, ed. John Nichols (London, 1779), p. 760. Faulkner, 
who is referring to the later period of Swift’s deanship, says that Swift did not spend upon him- 
self the third set aside for that purpose, that he actually used about half of his income for “pen- 
sions and charitable uses.” This figure is supported by a remark Mrs. Pilkington attributes to 
Swift’s housekeeper, Mrs. Brent: that Swift’s “(income is not above six-hundred pounds a 
year, and every year he gives above the half of it in private pensions to decayed families.” 
See Memoirs of Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington, 1712-1750, ay J. Isaacs (London, 1928), p. 64. Mrs. 
Pilkington’s report of conversation is open to suspicion. 

2 Leslie Stephen, Swift (“English Men of Letters”; London, 1931), p. 142. 

3 Lives of the English Poets (“World Classics” : Oxford and London, 1929), 11, 223. Johnson 
probably took his cue from Hawkesworth, who granted that Swift “abounded in charity” 
but added: “‘It must be confessed that these acts of bounty did not appear to be the effects 
of compassion, for of the soft sympathy with distress that sometimes sparkles in the eyes, and 
sometimes glows upon the cheek, he shewed no sign.” Swift’s charity, Hawkesworth thought, 
was “a Christian duty, a reasonable service.” See The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. 
J. Hawkesworth (London, 1755), 1, 35-36. Dr. Lyon, the prebendary of St. Patrick’s who took 
care of Swift in his last days, answered Hawkesworth, insisting that Swift merely concealed the 
“tenderness and natural affection, which he really felt most sensibly for the poor and miser- 
able.” Nichols, op. cit., p. 755. 

‘ [Patrick Delany], Observations upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift (London, 1754), pp. 5-6, 145, 259-260. The Ear] of Orrery is also responsi- 
ble. See his Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift (London, 1752), p. 4: 
Swift “‘was a mixture of avarice and generosity : the former, was frequently present, the latter, 
seldom appeared, unless excited by compassion.”’ . 

5 Leslie Stephen, op. cit., p. 141. Cf. also Robert Wyse Jackson, Jonathan Swift: Dean 
and Pastor (London, 1939), p. 168: “Swift combined a rather exaggerated meanness with a 
wonderful generosity.” 

* Mario M. Rossi and Joseph M. Hone, Swift; or, the Egotist (London, 1934), p. 134. 
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behavior, or was it, as the citizens of eighteenth-century Dublin realized, a 
sensible recognition of the city’s eleemosynary needs? I suggest that a sim- 
ple humanitarian desire to aid his fellowmen is a sufficient explanation and 
one consistent with his character. Nevertheless, with Swift as a dispenser 
of charity, as in so many other aspects, biographers have found it pleasant 
to dwell on the bewildering contradictions and on the eccentric or the 
whimsical. The story of his seraglio of old women in distress, to whom he 
gave such names as Pullagowna, Stumpha-nympha, and Friterilla, has been 
delightedly repeated by commentators who have played down his more 
sober activities.’ 

In the interests of a more accurate conception of Swift’s character the 
anecdotes, occasional eccentricities, and concealed motives should be seen 
in their proper perspective; at the very least these should be balanced by 
certain instances of his charitable activities which have been hitherto ig- 
nored or under-emphasized. Observing him more completely, we find a per- 
son eminently practical in his philanthropy, with well formulated views 
reflecting traditional Christian sentiments on the subject of charity and the 
proper relationship between rich and poor in a Christian society. It is not 
evident that he differed in any respect from his contemporaries who engaged 
in individual and organized charities, except possibly in being more active 
and more vocal as befitted one of his clerical position. He was sensible, of 
course, that the problems of the poor were part of a larger context of social 
and economic maladjustment in Ireland as a whole; and his valiant but un- 
successful attempts to solve these national difficulties are well known. These 
problems of large scope and a full-length study of Swift’s charities must 
wait another occasion. As a preliminary I wish, first of all, to record here 
some little known instances of Swift’s charitable activities and, second, to 
examine in the light of contemporary opinion certain of his utterances on 
the subject of charity—in particular, his views concerning the charity 
schools of his day and his explanation, as a Christian divine, of wealth and 
poverty. 

Since institutional relief could not be provided for all of the needy, beg- 
ging in the eighteenth century, despite statutory penalties, received tacit 
public sanction. A fundamental difficulty in both England and Ireland was 
to prevent the sturdy beggars from usurping the alms that belonged to the 
deserving poor. Concerning those who “choose to live lazily by a Trade of 
Begging,” a contemporary, expressing the general sentiment, remarked, 
“ *tis so far from being Charity, or a Duty to relieve them, that, on the 
contrary, ‘tis a Sin. . . A Sin against the truly Poor and Necessitous, who 
suffer by our misplacing our Charity upon Undeserving Objects.’’* But 
there was also an economic reason for refusing aid to the sturdy beggars: to 
force them into labor. In mercantilist theory the labor of each person was 
a commodity of stated value and constituted part of the national wealth. 
Thus Arthur Dobbs, Irish economic writer contemporary with Swift, 
endeavoring to bring home to the Irish public the great loss from unproduc- 


7 Apparently Delany was the first to record an account of the old women, op. cit., pp. 131- 
134; see also The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F . Elrington Ball (London, 1910-1914), 
Iv, 410, hereafter referred to as Corres. 

§ William Talbott, “‘A Sermon Preach’d in the Parish-Church of St. Sepulchre, June 13, 
1717,” in Twenty Five Sermons Preached at the Anniversary Meetings of the Children Educated 
in the Charity-Schools in and about the Cities of London and Westminster . . . from the Year 1704, 
poe inclusive (London, 1729), pp. 306-307. This work is hereafter referred to as Twenty 
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Jonathan Swift and Charity 339 


tive beggars, multiplied the estimated number in the country (30,000 sturdy 
beggars) by the computed value of the daily labor of each (4d) and arrived 
at an annual figure of 142,000 pounds, ‘‘which is,” he wrote, “just so much 
Money lost to the Kingdom in the way of Trade.”® With both humanitarian 
and economic grounds for distinguishing between the deserving and unde- 
serving poor, public-spirited Irishmen sought to control indiscriminate alms- 
giving. As a palliative measure designed primarily for the aggravated situa- 
tion in Dublin, though he hoped its salutary effects would spread, Swift 
urged the adoption of the long established principle of parochial responsi- 
bility, under which each parish provided for its own indigent. 

Swift obviously had his eyes on England, where parochial relief had been 
a matter of statutory enactment since the reign of Elizabeth; and it was 
apparently with the Elizabethan poor law (43 Elizabeth, c. 2) in mind that 
he wrote, in reference to Ireland, ‘“‘by the ancient law of this realm, still in 
force, every parish is obliged to maintain its own poor.’ Actually there 
was no such law for Ireland; nor did Swift’s plan call for parliamentary 
action. His was a plea for organizing and controlling charity by voluntarily 
distributing the burden among the parishes. Unquestionably he felt that his 
first obligation was to the small tradesmen and weavers who lived in the 
vicinity of the Cathedral and in the adjacent liberties. These people, who 
suffered periodically from reduced trade and unemployment, were under his 
constant observation, and he felt qualified to pass on their deserts. They 
represented a stable population—the deserving poor—for whom the prob- 
lems of administering charity were comparatively simple. The difficulties 
lay in another quarter, from the strolling beggars who came in from other 
parishes, and in particular from the mendicants and vagrants who gravitated 
to Dublin from other parts of Ireland, especially in the spring and summer 
months. Swift had a special animus against these “perpetual swarms of 
foreign beggars,” understandably so in the light of their practice as it was 
vividly described by Arthur Dobbs: 
... it is very well known that great Numbers of the Native Jrish in the Mountainous parts of 
the Kingdom, that have Houses and small Farms, by which they might very well Maintain 
themselves, when they have sown their Corn, planted their Potatoes and cut their Turf for 
Firing, do either hire out their Cows or send them to the Mountains, then shut up their Doors 
and go a begging the whole Summer until Harvest, with their Wives and Children, in the most 
tatter’d and moving Condition they can appear in, and disperse themselves over all the richest 
parts of the Kingdom. This practice has been so much incourag’d of late by the success these 


Strolers have met with, that in several places many who pay at least 4 pounds per annum 
Rent, Hire 3 or 4 Servants and give to each of them 3 pounds for their chance of the Summers 


begging." 


To prevent charitably inclined persons from wasting alms on these un- 
deserving vagabonds and sturdy beggars, Swift proposed that the authori- 
ties in each parish, who by virtue of their position would best know the 
deserving poor, provide badges to identify the wearers as valid objects of 
charity, licensed to beg within the confines of their own parishes. If the 
giver of alms refused aid to badgeless beggars or to those soliciting outside 


* An Essay on the Trade of Ireland (Dublin, 1731), Part 1, pp. 46-47. 

10 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), rv, 
219. This edition is hereafter referred to as Works. See Works, vu, 328, where Swift is less cer- 
tain that the English poor law applied to Ireland. Sir George Nicholls (A History of the Irish 
Poor Law (London, 1856], p. 31) writes that the principle of parochial responsibility appears 
to have been operative to a certain extent in Ireland. 

11 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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their own parishes, strolling beggars would eventually disappear and each 
parish could provide more adequately and equitably for its own destitute.” 

This is the proposal which Dr. Delany declared enthusiastically to be 
“the wisest, the best judged, the most practicable, and the most christian 
scheme, for relieving all those who were proper objects of charity.” It would, 
he asserted, banish “vagrant beggary from the earth, with all its attendant 
abominations.’’’ The idea was by no means original with Swift, as Delany 
implies. The practice of badging beggars had existed in Tudor England, 
and was the subject of discussion and statute (8 & 9 Wm. III, c. 30) in the 
last part of the seventeenth century.“ For some time before 1725, the year 
in which the plan was instituted in Dublin,” Swift appears to have urged 
its adoption on the incumbent Lord Mayors and on William King, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who finally put it into effect.“ But Swift’s high hopes were 
not realized, as we learn from his sermon ‘‘On the Causes of the Wretched 
Condition of Ireland,” preached in 1725 or thereafter, and from a tract of 
1737, A Proposal for giving Badges to the Beggars in all the Parishes of Dublin, 
in which he pleads once again for its strict enforcement. In these works he 
complains bitterly that the poor are too proud to wear the badges and the 
officials responsible for enforcing the regulation are either lax or corrupt.” 

We are not concerned here with Swift’s many private benefactions, al- 
though they deserve a word in passing. His early account books, in which 
he meticulously recorded his expenditures, are sprinkled with such entries 
as “Charity 2s 8d”’ (Nov. 3, 1702); “‘poor woman 2s 8d” (May 18, 1703); 
“Glave] poor 4d” (April 1, 1709); “G[ave] poor mad girl 3d” (Aug. 16, 
1709); “Glave] Dfean] Stearn for a poor Clergyman 0—5—5” (Jan. 9, 
1709/10); ‘deaf girl 6d”’ (Oct. 22, 1713).'* These earlier entries suggest a 
philanthropy both modest and casual; it is the later account books and 
other relevant documents not now available, covering the years of increased 
income, that should show why Swift gained a reputation as a man of charity. 
That his benefactions grew in proportion to his income is indicated by cer- 
tain known instances, for example, his subscription in 1732 of thirty-six 
pounds to Dr. Steevens’ Hospital,* his gift—recorded in the Dublin Journal, 
Jan. 22, 1739/40—of ten pounds to the poor, and his erecting at his own 
expense an alms house near the Cathedral for “ancient and orderly wid- 


12 W orks, tv, 219; vir, 326 ff. 8 Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

44 Sir George Nicholls, A History of the English Poor Law (London, 1854), 1, 145, 155; 
Thomas Firmin, Some Proposals for the Employment of the Poor, 1681, reprinted in A Collection 
of Pamphlets concerning the Poor, ed. Thomas Gilbert (London, 1787), pp. 35-36; Danby 
Pickering, The Statutes at Large (Cambridge, 1764), x, 106-107. 

% See Sir William] Flownes], Methods proposed for Regulating the Poor (Dublin, 1725), 
p. [3]. Fownes was an ex-Lord Mayor, friendly with Swift, whose pamphlet gives an elaborate 
statement of a plan to badge beggars. I suspect that Fownes came under Swift’s persuasive 
influence and wrote this pamphlet at Swift’s instigation. 

16 Works, v1, 326-327 n. 

17 Works, tv, 220; vu1, 329, 332. It is possible that under Swift’s watchful eye the plan was 
not wholly ineffective in the precincts of the Cathedral. Delany writes that the poor there 
were “badged and never begged out of their district” and that “there was no such thing as a 
vagrant or unbadged beggar seen about [the] cathedral.” Op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 

18 The account books are in the Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, London. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur Case of Northwestern University 
for permitting me to examine his photostatic copies, which cover seven years of Swift’s ex- 
penditures. 

19 See Percy C. Kirkpatrick, The History of Doctor Steevens’ Hospital, Dublin, 1720-1920 
(Dublin, 1924), p. 56. 
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Jonathan Swift and Charity 341 


ows.’° These substantial outlays support the remark of Dr. Lyon, who 
served as his almoner for a time, that “his charities made always a consider- 
able part of his expences.’™ 

Swift himself declared on one occasion that a Dean of St. Patrick’s is as 
a matter of course placed on committees and boards;” and this fact in itself 
accounts partly for his activity in organized and institutional charities. 
He served, for example, as a member of the Board of the Dublin Workhouse 
and Foundling Hospital, an institution established in 1702.% The design 
of the Workhouse, so Swift informs us, was to maintain “the poor and or- 
phans of the city, where the parishes are not able to do it; and clearing the 
streets from all strollers, foreigners, and sturdy beggars.’”™ Since the ful- 
filment of this last purpose was so much a part of his own efforts, he was 
vigorous in his criticism of the Governors of the Workhouse for their failure 
to achieve it.% He also played a prominent part in two medical charities 
established in Dublin in his day. The first of these was a hospital founded 
by a bequest in the will of a Dublin physician, Dr. Richard Steevens. In 
1721, at the instigation of Dr. Steevens’ sister, who held the funds in trust, 
Swift became a trustee and was immediately placed on a committee to ar- 
range for the erection of the hospital, serving with his friends, Thomas 
Proby, the Surgeon-General of Ireland, and Richard Helsham, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic in the University of Dublin.* He also had an active part, 
perhaps chief responsibility, in obtaining the charter for incorporating the 
Governors of the hospital as a prelude to its formal opening in 1733*7—a 
charter which provided among other things that the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
serve ex officio as a Governor. There is no doubt that Swift was kindly dis- 
posed toward this particular charity. Not only did he subscribe funds;* 
he seriously considered leaving his fortune at the disposal of the Governors 
for the erection of the asylum provided for in his will.*® And it is further 
evidence of his good will that Stella left a bequest, very likely at his sug- 
gestion and certainly with his knowledge and approval,** for the mainte- 
nance of a chaplain for the Hospital. The other medical charity in which 
Swift had a part was reported in the Dublin Journal, March 11, 1734/35, 
where it was announced that Mrs. Mary Mercer had bequeathed six thou- 
sand pounds to charity, with Swift as chief trustee of her will. Before her 
death Mrs. Mercer had made plans to provide a hospital “for the reception 
and accommodation of such poor, sick, and diseased persons, as might hap- 
pen to labour under diseases of tedious and hazardous cure, such as the 


® Delany, op. cit., p. 8; William Monck Mason, The History and Antiquities of the Colle- 
giate and Cathedral Church of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1819), p. 296, note c. 

*1 Nichols, op. cit., p. 755. 2 Works, vu, 325. 

* See William Dudley Wodsworth, A Brief History of the Ancient Foundling Hospital of 
Dublin, from the Year 1702 (Dublin, 1876). 

% Works, vu, 326; cf. also Wodsworth, op. cit., p. 3. 

*% Works, vu, 326. % See Percy C. Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 34. 

27 Ibid., p. 43; Corres., tt, 418. 28 Percy C. Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 56. 

2° [bid., p. 67: “On June 24, 1737, Dr. Helsham informed his fellow-Governors at Steevens’ 
that the Dean intended to vest his fortune in them ‘for erecting and supporting a convenient 
building for the reception of madmen and idiots.’ The Governors at once appointed a small 
committee of their number ‘to fix upon the most convenient place for the said building,’ and 
Dr. Helsham was asked ‘to acquaint the Dean of St. Patrick’s therewith.’ There is no further 
reference in the minutes of the Governors to this pr 1, and it is probable that the death 
of Helsham, which took place in August, 1738, induced the Dean to alter his plans once more.” 

8 See Corres., 1, 318; W. R. Wilde, The Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life (Dublin, 1849), 
p. 98. Wilde reprints Stella’s will. 
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falling sickness, lunacy, leprosy, and the like.” To carry out her intentions 
she enlisted the aid of Swift, who became a Governor of the Hospital, along 
with his friend, William Jackson and—an appointment that could not have 
been pleasant to him—Archbishop Boulter.* 

Swift’s part in the most striking manifestation of institutional and or- 
ganized charity in the period, the charity-school movement, has been al- 
most wholly ignored. In 1716 he helped to found a charity school in the 
liberty of St. Patrick’s for children of the poor inhabitants, and in that year 
preached a sermon for their benefit. More notably, he served as a member 
of the Board of the King’s Hospital, also known as the Blue Coat School, 
established in 1670 for the care and education of the sons of “reduced free- 
men’”’ or “decayed citizens.” This was Dublin’s most famous and firmly 
established charity school. Swift took an active part in its affairs for a pe- 
riod of twelve years, from his appointment—at the instigation of Arch- 
bishop King—until 1737, at which time he began withdrawing from such 
activities because of his health.* In addition to exercising his prerogative of 
nominating boys to the Blue Coat School—two letters are extant in which 
he makes recommendations*—he served on several committees, one of 
which is of special interest in revealing the cooperation, heartily approved 
by Swift, between Irish manufacturers and the charity school authorities 
to make the well endowed schools a source of apprentices for the various 
branches of trade.* 

The full extent of Swift’s participation in the charity school movement is 
a matter for further inquiry; but we have evidence that he did not stand 
aside when this vigorous humanitarian spirit was manifesting itself in Ire- 
land. A contemporary account indicates that the schools multiplied rapidly 
between 1710 and 1720: 


From that time [1710] Charity-Schools began to spread both in Dublin and the Country; so 
that in 1716, their Number spread to about Thirty wherein were upwards of Seven Hundred 
Children: The Year following the Schools rose to One Hundred and the Children to Two Thou- 


+ — relied on the brief account of Mercer’s Hospital in the Irish Builder, Jan. 15, 1897, 
pp. 15-18. 

* In a report of charity schools in Ireland in 1719 is the following statement concerning 
the liberty of St. Patrick’s: “A Charity-School of Boys, belonging to the Cathedral, hitherto 
clothed out of a Collection at a Charity-Sermon, preached in 1716, by the Dean of St. Patrick’s.” 
See Methods of Erecting, Supporting & Governing Charity-Schools: with an Account of the Char- 
ity-Schools in Ireland (3rd ed.; Dublin, 1721), p. 24. In this report are also listed two other 
charity schools in the liberty, the children of which attended daily services in the Cathedral. 
It is a reasonable surmise that Swift interested himself in these schools. 

* For a history of this school see Sir Frederick R. Falkiner, The Foundation of the Hospital 
and Free School of King Charles II (Dublin, 1906). 

* Tbid., pp. 159, 162, 185. 

% Corres., V, 131; v1, 36-37; see also v1, 46. One of these letters throws more light on Swift’s 
failing memory. In July, 1737, he wrote to Sir James Somerville, then Lord Mayor of Dublin 
and chairman of the Board of the Hospital, recommending a pupil (Corres.; v1, 36). In his letter 
he writes: “I have not for several years recommended one boy to this Hospital . . . .” Actually 
he had made such a recommendation, which had been accepted, in December of 1736. See 
Falkiner, op. cit., p. 185. 

** In 1734, George Vaughan of the linen trade proposed to the Governors of the Blue Coat 
School that he be allotted twenty-four apprentices from among the pupils. Swift and Arch- 
bishop Boulter served on the committee to consider the proposal, which was accepted. Un- 
fortunately, Vaughan’s experience with the Blue Coat apprentices was not a happy one. 
See Falkiner, op. cit., pp. 185-187. Swift also served on committees for the infirmary, for the 
reform of the house and government, for the restoration of the chapel, for the inspection and 
direction of the diet of the pupils, and for preparing a petition to Parliament for rebuilding 
the Hospital. Ibid., pp. 162, 186. 
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sand; In 1719, the former was computed at One Hundred and thirty, and the /atter reckoned 
to be near Three Thousand; and by the Information since received, there is an Addition of 
about Thirty new Schools actually opened, (besides several that are erecting) with a propor- 
tionable encrease of the Children.*" 


Some of these schools, as Swift points out, had “good foundations and rents 
to support them,” that is, they were endowed and could be expected to 
survive indefinitely, whereas many of them had only “‘the casual goodwill 
of charitable persons,’”** that is, they were supported by subscriptions solic- 
ited from individuals, by church-door collections, and by donations from 
cathedral chapters or city corporations. By 1725 the movement had lost 
its momentum and criticism of the schools was rife, until new enthusiasm 
was generated in 1733 with the formation of the Incorporated Society in 
Dublin for Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland. Of this or- 
ganization, whose announced purpose was to advance the “true religion” 
and increase the Protestant interest in Ireland, Swift was a charter mem- 
ber.® 

Swift’s general attitude toward the charity school movement is evident 
from his sermon, ‘‘Causes of the Wretched Condition of Ireland,” preached 
when the movement was waning and critics, friendly and otherwise, were 
assessing the achievements. Here he set forth his conception of the purposes 
of the schools in Ireland and suggested needed reforms. These purposes, as 
they were conceived by his contemporaries, were both economic and reli- 
gious. The combination of the two was aptly stated by Peter Brown, Bishop 
of Cork and Rosse, in an appeal for funds in i716 to support a charity 
school in St. Andrews parish, Dublin. The money, Bishop Brown told his 
auditors, would be laid out in providing the pupils with 
Cloaths, and Books, and Schooling; in giving them Instruction in the first Rudiments of the 
Christian Religion, and acquainting them with the Doctrines and Principles of our holy 
Church; in teaching them such Things as may qualify them for Trades and Callings; in binding 
them out Apprentices, and so putting them into a Condition of earning Bread for themselves, 
and being some way useful to the Publick.*® 


Similarly, the Incorporated Society in an official statement appealed to the 
landed gentry of Ireland for support because it converted Popish children 
into Protestants and added wealth to the nation by increasing the number 
of laborers. ‘‘So that,” the document added, “if the Charter-Schools could 
be sufficiently extended and diffused, they would be the Means of increas- 
ing Industry and Trades, and Useful Manufactures, which must of course 
improve every Gentleman’s Estate.’ 


37 Methods of Erecting, Supporting, & Governing Charity Schools: with an Account of Charity 
Schools in Ireland (3rd ed.; Dublin, 1721), p. 4. See also M. G. Jones, The Charity School 
Movement: a Study of Eighteenth Century Puritanism in Action (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 222 ff. 
and Appendix III. 

38 Works, tv, p. 214. 

39 See An Abstract of the Proceedings of the Incorporated Society in Dublin, for Promoting 
English Protestant Schools in Ireland from . . . 1733 to . . . 1737 (Dublin, 1737), p. 36. In the 
‘Alphabetical Table of Members” Swift is listed as a charter member. 

4° 4 Sermon, Preach’d at the Parish Church of St. Andrew's Dublin, on Sunday the 15th 
of iy 1716. For the Benefit of the Charity-School for Boys in that Parish (Dublin, 1716), 
p. 36. 

‘1 4 Brief Review of the Rise and Progress of the Incorporated Society in Dublin, for Promot- 
ing English Protestant Schools in Ireland. From the Opening of His Majesty's Royal Charter, 
February 6th, 1733, to November 6th, 1743 (Dublin, 1744), p. 11. See also Henry Downs, A 
Sermon Preach’d in the Parish Church of St.Warbrough, Dublin, May the 7th, 1721, atthe Annual 
Meeting of the Children Educated in the Charity-Schools in Dublin (Dublin, 1721), pp. 17-18. 
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With the religious and economic purposes of the schools as stated Swift 
had no quarrel; but he realized that the economic intention was not being 
fulfilled in a manner consistent with the best interest of the country. He 
therefore recommended in his sermon that the few schools in Ireland pos- 
sessed of permanent endowments limit themselves to the children of ‘‘de- 
cayed citizens and freemen” who are to “be bred up to good trades,” and 
that the small parish charity schools, concerned with larger numbers of the 
Popish natives, train their pupils only for “the very meanest trades.” By 
this last phrase Swift meant the menial services to be performed in homes, 
agriculture, and commerce. He made the distinction between the two types 
of training because he agreed with the current criticism—that the schools 
were flooding the labor market in the better trades with charity-trained ap- 
prentices who competed with the sons of respectable and self-supporting 
citizens.* There was no little fear that the charity schools were creating an 
educated class out of the ignorant poor, who were useful to society as long 
as they remained ignorant and poor but who could not be effectively ab- 
sorbed in their improved status into the economic life of the nation. The 
enemies of the movement seized upon this point and violently denounced 
the charity schools as inimical to the welfare of the nation because they 
withdrew the poor from the menial occupations to which they would other- 
wise naturally gravitate. In England this indictment was effectively voiced 
by Bernard Mandeville, recognized as a leading opponent of the charity 
school movement, who based his attack upon an assumption that his mer- 
cantilist contemporaries could appreciate—“in a free Nation where Slaves 
are not allow’d of, the surest Wealth consists in a Multitude of laborious 
Poor.” 

The friends of the charity schools moved warily in the face of this criti- 
cism. They were not disposed to interfere with the natural functioning of 
the labor supply—or elevate the poor unduly. Swift’s good friend, Sir Wil- 
liam Fownes, pointed out that there is a “want of Trade sufficient”’ for the 
many apprentices. Swift, too, recognized the danger. He complains that 
Ireland is ‘overstocked with ’prentices and journeymen” from the charity 
schools, more than can possibly find employment; and he maintains that 
the small parish charity schools must revise their educational aims down- 
ward.“ If these schools are to serve the economic welfare of the nation, they 
ought not to have an exalted idea of the training to be given: the pupils 
should “be taught to read and write, to know somewhat in casting ac- 
counts, to understand the principles of religion, to practise cleanliness, to 
get a spirit of honesty, industry, and thrift.’“’ Swift’s program is the same 
modest program of education that James Talbott had set forth in The 
Christian School-master (1707), a work dedicated to the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge and widely accepted as a statement of the educa- 
tional aims of the charity schools.** The danger of over-educating the poor 


# Works, tv, 214-215. * Works, rv, 215 

44 Essay on Charity, and Charity Schools (1723), in Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye 
(Oxford, 1924), 1, 287-288; cf. also pp. 316-317. See also John Trenchard’s criticism in the 
British Journal, June 15, 1723, printed as Cato’s Letter, No. 133. 

Op. cit., p. 10. Works, tv, 215. *? Works, tv, 216. 

48 See The Christian School-master, pp. 79, 83, and passim. Each of the items named by 
Swift receives separate discussion in Talbott’s work. For an Irish document stating the simple 
educational aims of the schools see Methods of Erecting, Supporting & Governing Charity- 
Schools . . . . (3rd ed.; Dublin, 1721), p. 10. 
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was apparent even to the most enthusiastic supporters of the schools, wixo 
themselves issued warnings that the pupils should not be taught anything 
which would make them “less fit for that low and laborious Station of Life, 
in which Divine Providence hath plac’d them.’** When Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London, addressed the masters and mistresses of the charity 
schools in 1724, he made some pointed remarks on this subject: 


. . . if Charity-Schools should grow by degrees into a more polite sort of Education; if the Boys 
should be taught fine Writing, and the Girls fine Working, and both of them fine Singing; in 
which Cases also the Masters and Mistresses would hardly refrain from teaching the Children 
to value themselves upon these Attainments; all this, I own, would have a natural Tendency to 
set them above the meaner and more laborious Stations and Offices of Life. And therefore all 
these Things should be carefully kept out of our Charity-Schools.. . .5° 


It is quite clear from Swift’s discussion that he had no desire to educate 
the poor children above their station. He thought the small parish charity 
schools could be most effective if they confined their efforts to training a 
large body of well-behaved servants—an understandable view in the light 
of his personal difficulties with servants." But this was no mere personal 
matter; his fulminations against servants were loudly echoed by other 
Irishmen, who agreed that servants had “become one of the many public 
grievances of the Kingdom.’ Indeed, in Ireland the proponents of the 
charity schools had officially recognized the grievance and affirmed that 
they would solve the problem: 


The Practice of some Charity-Schools in putting out several of the Children to good Sero- 
ices, stands in need of no recommendation, but will be universally approved anc tv:lowed. 
Nothing has been more generally, and indeed justly complained of, than the Ignorance, 
Negligence and Dishonesty of Servants; but that Misfortune, ’tis hoped, may now in a great 
Measure cease in Families. For by Means of these Schools, Gentlemen and Others will have it 
in their Power to furnish themselves with such Persons for their Services, who having born the 
Yoke in their Youth, been held to Discipline and Order, practiced Humility and Obedience, 
used bodily Labour, and acquired all necessary Learning; will be equally capable and willing, 
to serve them well in all Things.® 


Both in England and Ireland supporters of the movement asked for con- 
tributions on the ground that the schools constitute a ““Means to furnish 
your Country with a Set of People of both Sexes, better qualified to make 
good Servants, than could otherwise be expected.”™ Nevertheless, continued 
complaints indicate that the schools, despite their intentions, had not been 
able to supply the demand for good servants.® Thus in his suggestions for 


4° Thomas Mangey, “‘The Gospel Preach’d to the Poor. A Sermon Preached in the Parish- 
Church of St. Sepulchre, June, 2, 1726,” in Twenty Five Sermons (London, 1729), p. 512. 

5° Abel Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, Nov., 1724, Vol. xxvii, 485-486. 

5! Swift was highly vocal on the subject of his servant troubles. Readers of the Journal 
to Stella will not need to be reminded that his man-servant, Patrick, was a constant source 
of vexation. See also Works, v1, 76, 133; x1, 307-364. 

52 See, for example, Samuel Madden, Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1738), 1816 ed., pp. 61-63. 

53 Methods of Erecting, Supporting & Governing Charity-Schools . . .. (Dublin, 1721), p. 
39. See the section headed “‘Some Observations and Proposals grounded on the Foregoing 
Account.” 

4 John Watson, ‘“‘Preventive Charity the best Method of Doing Good. A Sermon preached 
in the Parish-Church of St. Sepulchre, May 25, 1727,” in Twenty Five Sermons (London, 
1729), p. 538. See also Hugh Boulter, soon to become the Lord Primate of Ireland, in his 
Sermon preach’d ... May the 17th, 1722, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Children Educated 
. the Charity-Schools in and about the Cities of London and Westminster (London, 1722), pp. 

1-22. 

55 In England the schools were severely criticized for their failure to produce good servants. 

As a matter of fact they were accused of inculcating bad qualities in those who otherwise might 
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reforming the small parish schools, we find Swift emphasizing the means 
by which the children of the Irish natives can be turned into acceptable 
domestics.® 

Although Swift recorded comparatively little concerning the charity 
school movement, his brief discussion reveals his interest and his decisive 
reactions to what was being accomplished. He probably did not share the 
highly enthusiastic expectations of the more sanguine proponents of the 
movement in Ireland, that the schools could be the means by which “the 
whole nation might become Protestant and English.”*’ Unquestionably 
the purposes of the movement strongly appealed to him. The attempt to 
teach English to the children of the poor natives was consistent with his 
desire, expressed on several occasions, “to abolish the Irish language in 
this kingdom.” This, he declared, “‘would, in a great measure, civilize the 
most barbarous among them, reconcile them to our customs and manner of 
living, and reduce great numbers to the national religion. . . .”°* So far he 
could agree with his enemy, Archbishop Boulter, who pleaded for more 
charity schools to teach the children of the papists the English tongue.*® 
Nor is it to be doubted that he had anything but the highest approval of 
the Incorporated Society in Dublin for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland—he was a charter member—whose purpose was to 
strengthen the Protestant interest: ““Every Popish Child turned out a 
Protestant from these Schools, will bring an Accession of Strength to the 
Protestant Interest.’’®° But the evidence suggests that he had more faith in 
the economic functions of the schools. Whatever his enthusiasm for con- 
verting the Popish natives, he tended, I believe, to view the charity school 
movement primarily as a means for achieving economic ends and second- 
arily for achieving religious ends. 


Swift was, first of all, a practical humanitarian interested in the eco- 
nomic betterment of Ireland and in preparing the poor for agriculture, 
trade, and domestic service. Thus he views their problems chiefly from the 
realistic vantage of economic cause and effect. But he was also a Christian 
divine in an age which had inherited an elaborate body of traditional theory 
concerning charity and the poor in the Christian scheme of things. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that aspects of this theory, mainly some of the 





make good servants. See Mandeville, Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye, 1, 306-307; John 
Trenchard, Cato’s Letters, No. 133. 

56 Works, tv, 215-217. 

57 See Methods of Erecting, Supporting & Governing Charity-Schools . . . . (3rd ed.; Dublin, 
1721), p. [3]. 

58 Works, vu1, 133; see also Works, 1v, 214; v1, 199; vir, 345-346. 

5° Letters written by His Excellency, Hugh Boulter, D.D. (Dublin, 1770), 11, 9. Feeling as he 
did, Swift would not take part in the movement in Ireland, of which Archbishop King was a 
proponent, to utilize the Irish tongue to convert the natives. He had some contact, as early as 
1710, in London with the most indefatigable person in this cause, the Reverend John Richard- 
son, Rector of Armagh and later Dean of Kilmacduagh, whose Proposal for the Conversion of 
the Popish Natives of Ireland to the Established Religion appeared in 1711. Shortly before its 
appearance Swift attempted to gain access for Richardson to certain people of influerice, as is 
indicated by entries in the Journal to Stella for March 6, 23, 1710/11, and March 14, 1711/12. 

6° 4 Brief Review of the Rise and Progress of the Incorporated Society of Dublin (Dublin, 
1744), p. 11. See also Am Abstract of the Proceedings of the Incorporated Society in Dublin, for 
Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland from ... 1733 to... 1737 (Dublin, 1737), 
pp. 4-5: “The Society proposes to strengthen His Majesty’s Government, and the Protestant 
Interest of Ireland, by encreasing the Numbers of Protestants in the only Christian and Reason- 
able Way . . . by providing fresh Recruits of Protestants out of their Schools.” 
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more obvious and conventional aspects, are reflected in his utterances. As 
a Christian divine who preached that all men are equal in the sight of God,™ 
Swift was ready enough to give some explanation of the social and material 
inequalities that seemed to work to the advantage of the rich and powerful 
—and that made charity necessary. He warned the poor against the great 
sin of ‘murmuring and repining, that God hath dealt his blessings unequally 
to the sons of men.” They must not impugn the justice of God. The prob- 
lem of satisfying the poor, of showing them that their lot was not the effect 
of wanton or blind providence, was of course a persistent one in theology; 
and eighteenth-century clergymen had nothing to add to the traditional 
explanations. It is not surprising that the charity sermons of the period 
were frequently used to rationalize the existing order in society. They were 
a natural medium for the purpose. If Swift preached any charity sermons in 
the usual sense, they have not survived;* but two of his extant sermons, 
being concerned with a frequent theme of such sermons, the division of the 
world into rich and poor, offer excellent substitutes. 

For these two sermons, “On Mutual Subjection” and “On the Poor 
Man’s Contentment,” no date can be assigned; but I think they may be 
said to represent an abiding rather than a transient element in Swift’s social 
and religious views. The first of the two to be published, “On Mutual 
Subjection” (1744), is concerned with showing that a Christian common- 
wealth, despite its diversity—its hierarchal and stratified structure—can 
be brought to Christian unity and brotherhood if the duty of mutual 
subjection recommended by the Apostles Peter and Paul is practiced. 
Swift argues that no member of a Christian society, regardless of what 
the inequalities in station and wealth seem to imply, is more important 
than another member. Particularly no member is self-sufficient: the relation 
between king and subject, master and servant, merchant and laborer, rich 
and poor, is reciprocal. To enforce the point he expounds the Pauline con- 
ception of society as a living organism in which all the parts are vitally 
interrelated. Those in inferior stations are warned to accept their subjec- 
tion; but Swift is less concerned with these than with the powerful and 
wealthy, who are exhorted to recognize that they are in certain respects 
subject to those below them. Theirs is the Christian duty—and this is the 
most significant point for our purposes—of using their talents and fortunes 
unselfishly for the less fortunate and for the good of the whole community 
because, so far as their possessions are concerned, they are merely stewards 
or trustees of God and not outright owners. 

The theory of the stewardship of the wealthy which Swift sets forth was 
an essential aspect of the Christian theory of charity as it had developed 
from the Middle Ages. By the eighteenth century it was indeed a hoary con- 
ventionality. Throughout the ages homiletic literature had abounded in 
demonstrations that a Christian may with good conscience possess riches 
only on the assumption that he is a steward of God ready to dispense alms 
for the relief of the needy.“ In Swift’s day this sentiment was an ever re- 
curring theme in the charity sermons. In 1708, for example, Robert Moss, 


61 Works, rv, 112, 202. ® Works, tv, 207; cf. also 1v, 217-218. 

63 See above, footnote no. 32. 

* See R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1929), pp. 261-262; 
Helen G. White, Social Criticism in Po Religious Literature 4, the Sixteenth Ceniury (New 
York, 1944), pp. 263 ff.; Richard B. Schlatter, The Social Ideas of the Religious Leaders, 1660- 
1688 (Oxford, 1940), pp. 125 ff. 
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Preacher at Gray’s Inn, selected to deliver the annual sermon before the 
children of the London and Westminster charity schools, told his auditors 
that 


the Man, that in the Vogue of the World passes for the Master of many Thousands, is not the 
proper Owner of what he hath; He is only God’s Steward, and the larger Estate he hath to 
manage, so much the greater is his Trust and Care in the Family ; and he ought accordingly 
to give to every one their Portion in due Season, and in full Measure : Which if he neglects to do 
he is guilty of foul Ingratitude as well as Disobedience to his Lord, and manifest Wrong to his 
Fellow-Creatures, over whom he is made a kind of Ruler. In Discharge of which honourable 
Trust, he ought to be both faithful and wise .. . . 


In the following year under the same circumstances Samuel Bradford, later 
Bishop of Rochester, declared that ““Those who abound in the Good Things 
of this Life are always to consider themselves as the Stewards of Almighty 
God, to dispense his Gifts to the indigent, and to remember that they must 
give an Account of the Management of this their Stewardship.” And in 
1725 before the same group—to quote one more typical utterance, William 
Berriman, Rector of Undershaft, elaborated the theory carefully to show 
that it is a compound of justice and mercy. 

The Duty now of Almsgiving . . . is founded in the Rules of Justice, and the express 
Command of the Supream Lord and Proprietor of all Things, who has not made over his 
Right to us, but only entrusted us with our respective Stewardships, which we are bound to 
discharge conformably to his Directions. From hence it is easie to perceive, that they who give 
not in some just Proportion to that Ability which God has given them, detain what really is 
not their own, and in this-Respect stand on the same Foot with them who spoil their Neighbour 


by Treachery or Violence. . .. The Portion of the Poor, which lies mix’d and undistinguish’d 
from their own, will be likely to draw down such a Curse upon their Wealth, that it shall 
moulder and consume away... . The Extravagance of some, or the Negligence of others . . . 


shall frequently spoil them of those Riches, which heap’d up without Regard to that Mercy, 
which is indeed a necessary Part of Justice, and without which we can never be reckon’d faith- 
ful in our Stewardship.” 


This then is the attitude toward wealth expounded by Swift in “On 
Mutual Subjection” to enforce the duty of charity, a theory which he ex- 
presses briefly but in the precise terminology of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries: “‘. .. no man ought to look upon the advantages of life, such 
as riches, honour, power, and the like, as his property, but merely as a trust, 
which God hath deposited with him, to be employed for the use of his 
brethren.’’®* Under such a theory charity is obviously not a mere voluntary 
act of the rich man—-a mere gesture of kindliness or mercy. It becomes an 
act of justice, an obligation not to be scanted. As Swift says, if the rich 
man does not employ his wealth for the benefit of others, he is committing a 
breach of the trust conferred by God and will certainly be punished for his 


% “The Providential Division of Men into Rich and Poor. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish-Church of St. Sepulchre, May 27, 1708,” in Twenty Five Sermons (London, 1729), p. 113. 

%* “Tnanimity and Charity, the Characters of Christians. A Sermon preach’d in the 
Parish-Church of St. Sepulchre, Tune 16, 1709,”’ in Twenty Five Sermons (London, 1729), pp. 
129-130. 

8? “The Excellency and Reward of Charity. A Sermon preached in the Parish-Church of 
St. Sepulchre, May 20, 1725,”’ in Twenty Five Sermons (London, 1729), pp. 488-489. See also 
p. 481 where Berriman says that to give charity is an act of justice, yet since God has left the 
amount to the giver’s discretion he who gives cheerfully and liberally is also doing an act of 
mercy: “ . . . as the Practice of our Duty in this Instance, cannot but argue an inward Affec- 
tion and Sympathy with our Brethren, from hence it comes to pass that this, which is really 
an Act of Justice, has yet the Credit to be deemed an Act of Mercy and Compassion.” For addi- 
tional statements of the theory of stewardship see Twenty Five Sermons (London, 1729), pp. 
31, 199, 249. 
6 Works, tv, 116. 
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violation.** Undoubtedly Swift agreed with his contemporary who main- 
tained that “though the Poor have no Legal Demand upon the Rich . . . yet 
they have a Right that is Superiour and Antecedent to all Human Constitu- 
tions: For they claim under God. . . .”’”° 

The theory of the stewardship of wealth was in certain respects a com- 
forting one by virtue of acting as a solvent for the severe strictures on the 
rich that were commonplaces in Christian thought. It permitted wealth 
to be viewed as in itself morally neutral—Swift wrote that “wealth and 
power are in their own nature, at best, but things indifferent””"—but gave 
to it a social purpose which justified its existence. For a person of Swift’s 
conservative habit of mind the theory was an acceptable rationalization. 
It was congenial to his thinking in that it made room for the amelioration 
he ardently desired without in any respect suggesting that fundamental so- 
cial changes were necessary in the rigid structure of society. 

If Swift’s view of the rich man is in accord with long established Chris- 
tian tradition, his view of the poor man is not less so. His sermon “‘On the 
Poor Man’s Contentment”—a tissue of commonplaces—is not distinguish- 
able from innumerable sermons devoted to the camel and needle’s eye text 
or to the beatitude which promised the poor the kingdom of God. He recog- 
nizes the difficulty of making the poor understand that theirs is a satisfac- 
tory state. “Itis certain,” he declares, “‘that no rich man ever desired to be 
poor, and that most, if not all, poor men, desire to be rich.””* Nevertheless, 
he asserts, the rich do not have an advantage. It need hardly be said that 
Swift had no intention of glorifying the monastic ideal of poverty—an ideal 
that could find little response in the worldly-minded Anglican clergymen of 
the eighteenth century. The problem as he conceived it was to convince the 
deserving and industrious poor—it was generally agreed that the undeserv- 
ing poor, by their idleness and debauchery, suffered a just fate™—that the 
unequal distribution of worldly goods was not a bar to their happiness. We 
need not follow Swift’s logic in detail. His point of departure is “‘a certain 
truth, that God Almighty hath placed all men upon an equal foot, with 
respect to their happiness in this world, and the capacity of attaining their 
salvation in the next. . . .”’"4 Then, as if to deny this assertion, he contrasts 
in detail the worldly condition and immortal expectations of rich and poor 
to show that in actuality the poor have a definite advantage—that the 
presumed temporal advantages of the rich are illusory and that the poor 
have both more temporal blessings and a better prospect of entering the 
kingdom of heaven. The sermon as a whole rests on an asumption that, 
once again, brings Swift close to the spirit of contemporary charity sermons, 
in which divines felt a certain compulsion to explain, in the words of one of 
them, that “it is agreeable to the Will of God, that there should be a great 
Variety and Disparity in Men’s Conditions; that some should be high and 
others low; that some should be richer, and others poorer.””* It would be 
an easy matter to multiply instances in which the poor were told that they 
must be content with a lot which was theirs by the ordinance of God. A 
typical one must suffice, from a sermon whose revealing title is “The Provi- 
dential Division of Men into Rich and Poor.” 


69 Tbhid. 70 Robert Moss, op. cit., p. 113. 

71 Works, tv, 207. 72 Works, rv, 202. 

73 For Swift’s views on this point see W orks, rv, 203, 217-218; v1, 330. 

™ Works, tv, 202. 

7 Ofspring Blackall, The Rules and Measures of Alms-giving (London, 1709), p. 7. 
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For since it is God’s own Appointment, that some should be Rich and some Poor, some 
High and some Low, that so, by a due Subordination, Government might be better maintain’d, 
and the Ends of Society answer’d, no doubt This infers an Obligation upon those of inferior 
Degree, to keep their Rank, and observe Decorum in it; and not look up with an evil and en- 
vious Eye upon those who are plac’d above them; much less to behave n Aenea ol Rudely and 
Disrespectfully towards them, or to turn Refractory and Contumacious, because such disor- 
derly Behaviour would be an Act of Disobedience against God, and a Resistance of his Or- 
dinance.” 


The frequency and vigor with which the clergy of Swift’s day felt the 
need of defending the thesis—again I quote from a charity sermon—that 
“the different Orders and Degrees of Men are from the Hand of God’’?? 
suggests an uneasy conviction on their part. Nevertheless, they never fal- 
tered; and we have in Swift’s two sermons, “On Mutual Subjection” and 
“On the Poor Man’s Contentment,” evidence that he accepted the justice 
of a society so constructed. In the first of these he observes and condones 
the hierarchal nature of society, delaring that ‘‘our particular stations are 
appointed to each of us by God Almighty.’’* “On the Poor Man’s Content- 
ment” supports the sentiment. Like his contemporaries—and his predeces- 
sors—Swift thought it incumbent on his order to explain to those in lower 
stations the purposes of the deity in creating what seemed, viewed super- 
ficially, to be injustices from the hand of God. “‘...let me,” he wrote, 
“humbly presume to vindicate the justice and mercy of God and His deal- 
ings with mankind.’’”® The sin of those who do not have wealth is ““murmur- 
ing and repining, that God hath dealt his blessings unequally to the sons 
of men.’’®® This “false and wicked” opinion he endeavors to expose by re- 
vealing to the poor wherein their contentment lies. Thus it is that Swift 
justifies the ways of God to the poor. 

Louis A. LANDA 
University of Chicago 


7 Robert Moss, op. cit., p. 110. 

7? Thomas Sherlock, “‘A Sermon preached in the Parish-Church of St. Sepulchre, May 21, 
1719,” in Twenty-five Sermons (London, 1729), p. 360 [misnumbered 260]. 

78 Works, tv, 112. 79 Works, tv, 217. 8° Works, tv, 207. 
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BELPHEGOR 


THE STORY of Belphegor, the archdemon who married a woman who so 
outsmarted him that he preferred his hellish abode to a state of matrimony 
here on earth, was the cause of much merriment in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The prevailing moral code of the times as well as the 
satirical and literary opportunities afforded in such a theme may well ac- 
count for this. Therefore its plot is found in many forms in the literatures 
of Italy, Germany, France and England. Concerning its treatment in 
French! and English’ literature no originality is claimed, and Machiavelli and 
Straparola generally are credited as being the authors and elaborators of 
this plot, and the versions in these languages are for the most part free 
adaptations from the aforementioned sources.* These may be safely disre- 
garded, while the Italian and German versions where no such sources and 
acknowledgments are known must be pursued here. 

In Italy, Belphegor forms the central figure in the contemporaneous 
works of various Renaissance writers, those of Giovanni Brevio, 1545,‘ and 
of Niccolo Machiavelli, 1549.5 While Francesco Straparola’s originality, 
1551, is fairly discredited,® it is as yet not clear whether Machiavelli copied 
from Brevio or vice versa. It is not the author’s intention to enter into this 
debate,’ but to attempt to uncover a probable common source for all 
Italian developments. 

The earliest German accounts are found in Hans Sachs’s Schwank of 
July 12, 1557, DER DEWFFEL NAM AIN ALT WEIB ZW DER EE, 
DIE IN VERTRIEB, and a Fastnachts piel of September 24, 1557, with a 
similar title. Goedeke knows of no clues for these poems.® Stiefel, on the 
other hand, in his thorough study on the sources of Hans Sachs’s themes, 
believes that the compilations of Italian novelle were known in Niirnberg 
and that Hans Sachs was familiar with these particular novelle by oral re- 
port. To this latter fact is ascribed Sachs’s liberal treatment, while other 


1 For summary treatment of Belphegor theme in French see: Regnier, H., Zuvres de J. 
De La Fontaine, Paris, 1890, v1, 87 ff. 

2 Dunlop, John, The History of Fiction, 3rd ed., London, 1845, p. 260. Fletcher, Jefferson 
Butler, Literature of the Italian Renaissance, New York, 1934, pp. 266-267. Axon, W. E. A.., 
The Story of Belfagor in Literature and Folklore in Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, 1 series xx11, London, 1902, pp. 97-128. Landau, M., Beitrige sur Geschichte der Italien- 
ischen Novelle, Wien, 1875, pp. 73-75. Chandler, F. W., The Literature of Roguery, Boston, 
1907, p. 259. Thompson, Stith, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, vol. 5, p. 280 (Indiana Univer- 
sity Studies, Vol. xxi), Bloomington, Ind., 1935. 

3 Hallstein, Ernst, Verhalinis von Ben Jonson’s ‘The Devil is an Ass’ und John Wilson’s 
‘Belphegor, or the Marriage of the Devil’ su Machiavelli’s Novelle »0m Belfagor. Halle, 1901, 
Johnson, Wm. Savage, The Devil is an Ass by Ben Jonson, Yale Studies in English, xxiv. 
New York, 1905 (p. Ixxiv). 
aie Rime et Prose Volgari di M. Giovanni Brevio. Roma per Antonio Blado Aoulano, M. D. 

5 This story was called by Machiavelli Favola and appeared first in his collected works as 
Novella edited by Bernardo Giunti, Florence, 1549, in print posthumously according to Ger- 
ber, Adolph Niccolo Machiavelli, Die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Ubersetsugen seiner Werke 
im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 3 Teile, Gotha, Miinchen, 1912-1913. 

§ Dunlop, op. cit., p. 268. Regnier, op. cit., p. 87. 

7 The two outstanding contestants are: Gerber, op. cit., and Benedetto, Luigi Foscolo 
Operetie Satirichi, Vol. xxxv1 della Collexioni di Classici italiani con note, fondata da P. 
Tommanni. Torino, 1920, p. 186 f. 

8 Grundriss, vol. 1, book tv, 2nd ed., Dresden, 1884. 

* Stiefel, A. L., Uber die Quellen der Fabeln, Marchen and Schwiinke des Hans Sachs. 
Festschrift zur vierhundertsten Geburtsfeier des Dichters, Miinchen, 1894, p. 128. 
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licenses are attributed to the prevailing “Teufelsglauben” of his time. 
Stiefel then proceeds to compare in detail Machiavelli’s and Straparola’s 
BELPHEGOR with Sachs’s DEWFFEL Schwank." 

It is true that Hans Sachs gave his stories of foreign lands German 
settings,"' but the vague thematic similarities between the aforementioned 
Italian novelle and these two devil works do not prove absolute dependence. 
In spite of the popularity of collections of facetiae and the active trade rela- 
tions between the Southland and Niirnberg, it is this author’s contention 
that Machiavelli (and Brevio) are much closer to a little known earlier 
German source of 1507-08 than Hans Sachs is to either the Italian or the 
new German find. This earlier source is a facetia written in Latin and found 
in Magister Meinhard’s DIALOGUS ... URBIS ALBIORENE VULGO 
VITTENBERG DICTE...DOCENS TIROCINIA NOBILIUM AR- 
TIUM IACENTIBUS.” As Hans Sachs might have been influenced by 
the Italians, so in reverse the Italians may have known this earlier German 
work. Wittenberg assuredly was attracting attention when Machiavelli 
was said to have first penned his BELPHEGOR between 1519-20," and 
certainly more so when Brevio’s RIME appeared in 1545, the year of the 
beginning of the Council of Trent. M~inhard’s story is a genuine facetia 
containing all the essentials of the M:. ‘avellian and Brevio versions with 
this difference, that in Meinhard noi. vf the characters have names and 
the persons possessed by the evil spirit are sons of the ruler of Venice, of the 
Pope, and of the king of France. In the southern novelle imagination has 
slightly greater play with details; the bedeviled objects naturally are 
beautiful young women, daughters of a rich Florentine nobleman, of King 
Charles of Venice, and of King Louis VII of France. 

Martin Luther had been sent to the University of Wittenberg as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the year 1508 when Meinhard’s book was printed. 
Hans Sachs was interested in Luther from the very first when this monk 
had begun to agitate the minds of men. As early as 1523 Sachs coined the 
immortal ““Wittembergisch Nachtigal.” More than that, Sachs also col- 
lected the Reformer’s writings and possessed some 140 of his publications." 
On his journeyman’s travels he had been as far as Erfurt and Leipzig and 
most certainly had been close to Wittenberg. From his great interest in 
Luther and the Reformation, from his general interest in reading, and from 
his travels, we cannot help but conclude that Sachs must also have known 
Meinhard’s eulogy and account of the Luther City, Wittenberg. 

Meinhard’s Dialogue’ was written to teach Latin’ and also to make 


® Stiefel, op. cit., p. 129 f. 

" Geiger, E. Hans Sachs als Dichter in seinen Fastnachtspielen im Verhilinis su seinen 
Quellen betrachtet, Halle, 1904, p. 240, states, “Es laisst sich allgemein bei Hans Sachs die Regel 
aufstellen, dass seine Fastnachtspiele in Niirnberg and Umgebung spielen . . . ein absicht- 
liches, bewusstes Verfahren und im Interesse der Lehre vorgenommen.” 

12 Dialogus illustrate ac Augustissime urbis Albiorene vulgo Vittenberg dicte Situm Ameni- 
tatem ac Illustrationem docens Tirocinia nobilium actium iacentibus Editus. Photostat copy in 
the University of Chicago Library, 68 leaves at bottom of Aiib: Ex florentissimo gimnasio 
Albioreno tertio kalendas Octobris Anno virginalis partus Millesimo quingentesimo septimo. 
On last page Niija: Impressum Lips per Baccalaureum Martium Herbipolensem anno a re- 
conciliata divinitate Millesimo quingentesimo octavo. Reprinted in Hausleiter, J., Die Uni- 
versitdt Wittenberg vor dem Eintritt Luthers, Leipzig, 1903. 8 Gerber, op. cit.,1, p. 10. 

4 Goetze, E., Hans Sachs, Bamberg, 1890, p. 13 and p. 68, note 26. 

4% Cf. Geiger, L., Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und Deutschland, Berlin, 1882, 
Vol. 11, p. 471. Hammer, W., Latin and German Encomia of Cities., Diss. University of Chicago, 
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the city and the newly founded University of Wittenberg appealing, par- 
ticularly to new students.” The problem of bringing this devil story into 
this textbook and apparent advertisement of a school and city, or city 
poem, Meinhard manages astutely. With unrestrained frankness he paints 
a realistic picture of Wittenberg.'* Meinhard with other teachers of his 
time’ believed that a student’s relation to women could be nothing but 
harmful. Nevertheless students were repeatedly meeting women of the 
street on their walk through the city.”® As a last resort to warn his younger 
colleague, Reinhardus, against any contact and particularly against mar- 
riage, the older student, Meinhardus, tells the following story, which im- 
presses his friend sufficiently. Characteristic also of the northern appear- 
ance of the Belphegor plot is that it is here not primarily a literary com- 
position, but that it seems endowed with pedagogical importance.™ The 
story follows:** 


Meinhardus: Cognoscente diabulo descensum animarum ad inferos ob 
matrimonii violationem communem et facilem, plurima immo maxima 
gaudia in nuptiis suspicante, quo et gaudia et matrimonii voluptatem ex- 
periretur facilius et ipsum iniret oportunius, in humanam se transforma- 
bat speciem.” Medicinae doctoris formam et munus subiens Bononiam 
venit,™ perpulcerrimam quandam ditissimi civis filiam virginem in ipsius 
alliciebat amorem atque cum ea sponsalia contraxit.™ Pridie priusquam 
matrimonium consumeretur (consummaretur?) futurae coniugi ait: Me 
variis curis et sollicitudinibus et studiis sis (scis?) subiectum. Quot pro 


Chicago, 1937. Taylor, A., Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 122-123. 

16 Meinhard, op. cit., ‘Argumentum Dialogi,’ Aiiib. 

17 Meinhard, op. cit., Proemia and Commendations. Aiia-Aiija, and Nib-Niiija. 

18 Schreiber, W. I., The ““Depositio Cornuti” at Wittenberg University, The Germanic Re- 
view, Columbia University Press, vol. xx, pp. 21-32. This is in part a description of chap- 
ters X-XIV of Meinhard’s Dialogue. 

19 See particularly: Manwale Scholarium. Reprint by Zarncke, F., Die deutschen Universi- 
titen im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1857, chapters XIV, XV. Niavis, Paulus (Sehneevogel), Dialogus, 
in be litterarum studiosus cum beano quarumvis praece ptionum im perito loquitur, without place 
and date, chapter I. Niavis, Paulus, Latina idiomata, Impressum Liptzk per Cunradum Cachel- 
offen Anno domini XCIIII, chapter XVIII. Barlandus, Hadrianus Dialogi XLII ad profli- 
gandam e scholis barbariem utilissimi. Lovanii apud Theodoricum Martinum Alostensem. Anno 
MDXXIIII, chapter V. Vives, Ludovicus, Familiarum Colloquiorum Formulae sive Linguae 
i Exercitatio, Antverpiae excudebat Guilielmus Montagus, Anno a Christo nato MDXL, 
chapter VIII. 

2° Scheel, O., Martin Luther, Tiibingen, 1917, Vol. u, p. 335 f. Auch eine Frauengasse 
wurde vom Rat nicht nur geduldet, sondern auch erhalten (Eschenhagen, Edith Besrdge 
sur Sosial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Stadt Wittenberg in der Reformationsszeit, Halle, 1927, 
p. 25). Noch dazu in der Kollegienstrasse . . . Noch der Reformator klagte lebhaft iiber die 
‘gifftigen frantzésischen huren’ und die ‘speckstudenten,’ die in der Specke, einem Wildchen 
im Norden Wittenbergs, ihr Unwesen trieben (Tischreden rv, Nr. 4857 n.). 

" Meinhard, op. cit., Capitulum Sextumdecimum In quo loca urbis interiora et vicos 
perlustrant Ac studio se applicant Et negotio finem Imponunt. Miia-Nb (and particularly 
Miiija-Nb). 

tie An English translation is appended to the close of the article. 

% a. Machiavelli. The arch devils gather in council and decide to send Belphegor to 
find within a span of ten years the true reason for the damnation of many married men. 

b. Sachs. The devil wants to become a husband apparently for the joys entailed therein. 

* a. Machiavelli, Don Roderigo of Castile, Spain. b. Sachs. Simply: der Dewffel. 

* a. Machiavelli. Honesta, beautiful young daughter of impoverished Amerigo Donati of 
Florence who also has three more daughters and three more sons. 

b. Sachs. An old misshapen woman (necessitated by German “‘Volkswitz’”’ and used 


repeatedly by Sachs, according to Stiefel, op. cit., p. 129). 
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ornamentis et decore et amictu et vitae necessariis cunctis tuis diebus te 
habere oportuerit, in cartam consignes et quae ornamenta, tot et haec tibi 
ordinabo, ne tuis deinde provisionibus me molestes unquam. Quae assunto 
(assumpto?) et paterno et materno consilio tot in cartam manu notaverat, 
quot rex et quidem ditissimus dare non haberet. Singula notata medicus ille 
in paternos miserat lares, ut non solun sponsae parentes admirarentur sed et 
stupescerent. Consummato matrimonio sponsus cum sponsa in convivium 
vocabatur. In quo cum sponsa in quadam femina ornamentum quoddam 
quo illa careret cognosceret, dolorose domum rediit. Quaesita a sponso, cur 
doloret et maesta esset, tacuit. Demum saepius saepissimumque quaesita, 
in convivio ornamento cognito se carere ait. Cur hic, cur non prius con- 
signasset, respondit, at non minus ornamentum illi dedit. Alio die cum 
iterum in contubernio quodam essent, alio clinodio et ornamento cognito 
idem fiebat. Ille medicus non minus et illud ordinavit. Tercio die idem fiebat. 
Sentiens medicus diabolus haec et multa alia onera peregrini specie assunta 
uxorem deserens in fugam se convertit.* 

In itinere cum quidam laicus* obvius illi esset, illum quo pergeret quae- 
rit. Cui cum laicus non responderet flagrisque responsa exigenda cog- 
nosceret, se uxorem duxisse ait, tantas et tot iniurias ab hac perpessus: 
omnes narrare nec dies nec ora sufficerent. Amplius perpeti non posse 
ducens aufugi. Mille artifex illi ait: Profecto et tu mecum in eadem dam- 
natione es. At quo divertes? Quo me divertam, inquit, nescio. Si ditari cu- 
pis,?” me sequere. Sequar, ait laicus, lubens. In urbem Venetianam pergam 
primum, in qua princeps quidem et dives unicum habet filium.** Ingredior 
in hunc et vexabo. Convocetur omnis clerus, sed fugiam illum nunquam. 
Tu tunc principem ipsum adeas meque, si decem milia florenorum numera- 
verit, eiecturum promittas. Ubi numeraverit, mandato tuo pariendo 
(parendo?) festinans exibo tuique iuxta portam, per quam ingrediemur, 
praestulabor.”® . 

Deventum est ad rem. At principe decem milia florenorum promittente 
non promissionibus se satisfacturum, sed eiectione respondit. Nec quicquam 
efficiam, nisi florenos et quidem non lotos in sacculo meo (in quo alias 
panes gerere solitus erat) habuero. Numerabantur. Receptis in sacculum 
florenis sub ascellam, ad obsessum accendens se florenos et quidem optimos 
habere (tacto sacculo quo sonarent) dixit: quo ille artifex illum dimit- 
teret, mandavit. Qui mox mandato laici paruit et deémum sub portam con- 
veniunt. Artifex medicus summum pontificem pariter unum filium habere 
sciens: numeratis triginta milia florenorum ab eodem; et diabulus et laicus 
idem effecerunt.** Laicus quatuor emptis equis et totidem assuntis minus 


% a. Machiavelli. Belphegor replenishes the whole family, particularly Honesta’s brothers 
so that he becomes financially ruined. 
b. Sachs. It is the quarrelsome nature and filthy habits of the woman that drive the devil 
away. 
% a. Machiavelli. Giovanni Matteo del Bricca, a tenant farmer to Giovanni del Bene. 
b. Sachs. A physician (the choice of physician seems to be necessitated by ‘“Teufels- 
glauben,” Stiefel, op. cit., p. 129). 27 a. Machiavelli. The same. 
b. Sachs. Devil makes a fifty-fifty bargain and the cheating of the physician at last 
causes the unwillingness of the devil to leave. 
%8 a. Machiavelli. Daughter of Ambrogio Amadei of Florence. 
b. Sachs. In Schwank, a citizen enriched by usuary; in Fastnachts piel, a Jew named Esau. 
2° a. Machiavelli, 500 florins. 
b. Sachs. 20 guiden in both Sachwank and Fastnachts piel. 
% a. Machiavelli. Daughter of King Charlesof Naples; the money involved is 50,000 ducats. 
b. Sachs. This middle incident is missing completely. 
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uno servis ad suum ductorem rediit. Centum milia florenorum habitis ex 
rege Franciae, illius filium unicum se relicturum laico promisit.** At cum 
sub poena mortis laicus regi pactatus esset, si hunc non eiiceret, ad regis 
fillum obsessum pervenit et diabulo, quo hunc relinqueret, praecepit. Cui 
ille: Pingue habeo hospitium et quidem pulcrum. Hic requies mea in sae- 
culum saeculi! Hic habitabo, quoniam elegi illud !* Ad furcam laicus ductus, 
collum catena ligatus, penitus supplicio aptus, vix summis precibus, quo 
ad regem reduceretur, obtinuit. Pervento illo ad regem se hunc eiecturum 
regis praesidio iterum stipulatus convocatis ad laici affectum omnibus 
clericis et universis quasi regni populis, pulsatis campanis sufflatis fistulis 
ac omnibus instrumentis in regali aula tactis ad obsessum iterum laicus 
accedit et egredi hospiti mandat. Cui hic ait: Egrediar nunquam. Dato 
saepius diabolo mandato fixus haeret. Tandem, quid sonus ille campanarum 
et dissonus instrumentorum et vocum concentus signet, interrogat.* Laicus 
diabolo verum se dicturum simulans ob alium finem haec fieri ait. Cum 
vero laicum de vero saepe rogasset, inquit: Et tuam et meam coniuges ven- 
turas aiunt, quas tanto honore rex suscipit. Cur cum tanto gaudio susci- 
perentur, quaerit. Regem se speraturum, inquit, te tuae aut meae coniugis 
precibus flectere, quo filium dimitteres, posse. Hiis igitur plausibus canticis 
et instrumentorum et vocum modulationibus uxorum nostrarum benivolen- 
tiam et gratiam captat. Audiens uxores duas superventuras plus duas quam 
unam extimuit. Nam si laicus in furcam penderetur, et uxorem laici in 
suam coniugem sumere verebatur.* Hospitium egrediens regis filium dimisit 
et laicus a furca et regis filius ab hospite nephando liberabatur. Num? 
Mille ille artifex uxorem timuit, cui tu conversari et copulari desideras. 


Reinhardus: Si vera et non ficta narasses, fidem dictis haberem tuis. 
Meinh: Vera scilicet. 

Reinh: Unde haec scis et a quo habes? 

Meinh: Ex egregio excellenti viro domino Vincencio Ravennatis, utriusque 
iuris doctore, almi studii Albioreni iuris Caesarei ordinario, qui tanquam 
vera inter prandendum referebat, quod protestor cum consultissimo et mag- 
nifico viro domino Volffgango Stehlen, artium liberalium et utriusque iuris 
doctore profundissimo, eiusdem studii iuris pontificii ordinario clarissimo, 
et cum venerabili viro Leonhardo Mertz de sancto Gallo, artium liberalium 
magistro: qui praedicta quasi vera ex praenominato domino Vincentio 
audivere. Et hic qui narrata exaravit et huic operi immiscuit audivit illa et 
testimonium super illa perhibuit et verum est testimonium eius; et ille scit 
quia vera dicit, et ut tu credas per eum exarata. 

Reinh: His quidem autenticis viris fides est habenda. 


*t a. Machiavelli. Belphegor and Matteo had relinquished their business undertaking and 
separated. The devil’s unwarranted entering into the daughter of King Louis VII of France 
caused the now famous Matteo to be forcibly removed to Paris. The great sum of money is not 
named. 

b. Sachs. In Schwank it is ““Thumbherr” for the bargain of 20 gulden. In Fastnachts piel 
Esau’s friend Moses, for unnamed sum. 

82 a. Machiavelli. Motivation for not leaving is based on the fact that the period of mut- 
ual assistance was over. 

b. Sachs. Devil does not want to leave because physician had cheated him the first time. 

% a. Machiavelli. Similar display. 

b. Sachs. Nothing of the kind. 

*4 This is a motive certainly stronger than in either Machiavelli or Sachs, where only the 

devil’s own wife is mentioned. 
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In the conclusion of the chapter Meinhard reveals not only the circum- 
stances under which this story was first told, but he also gives the genuine 
source of this facetia, namely his colleague and professor of law, Vincentius 
Ravennas. This narrator, however, may point back to Italy, for Vincentius 
had presumably come to Germany with his father’s family from Padua in 
1497.* Vincentius’ father, Petrus Ravennas, was perhaps one of the most 
distinguished exponents of jurisprudence of the time. It was due to great 
efforts on the part of Duke Bogislav X of Pomerania that Petrus came 
to lend honor and glory to the University of Greifswald. But on account of 
death in 1502 in the family (of the daughter Margaret) and nostalgia for 
the homeland the Ravennas left Greifswald. Through the entreaties of the 
Elector Frederic, the family settled at first in Wittenberg®* and the son, 
Vincentius, entered the ranks of the professors of the newly founded uni- 
versity in 1503. He was elected rector of the university in 1504. The father 
later, however, following greater allurements joined the faculty of Cologne. 
By 1508 Vincentius was back in Italy, according to the father’s “testa- 
ment,’*’? and the father himself had grown weary of struggles with the 
Dominicans of Cologne and was likewise on the road back. After this date, 
however, little is known of either father or son, and although less is known 
of Vincentius than of the father Petrus, the older Ravennas in argumenta- 
tive writings against Jakob Hochstraten is happy early in 1508 to list among 
authorities supporting certain of his contentions his own son, the “dis- 
tinguished poet and eminent orator,” Vincentius.** What other claim, 
apart from our facetia Vincentius Ravennas has to “poetry and oratory,” 
is, as yet, not known. This characterization by the father, however, must 
have had some basis and is added proof that the son must have had literary 
ability. 

Whether there still existed an older source of the Belphegor story, as 
Dunlop maintains, an “old Latin MS., which is now lost, with merely a 
difference in names,’** upon which Vincentius Ravennas might have been 
dependent, will remain unknown until this MS. is rediscovered. Until then 
we must accept in Ravennas the first elaborator of this theme, even tran- 
scending Abstemius who gave us but the barest suggestion of this story in 
one of his fables, quoted here for the sake of comparison: 


De daemone vxorem recusante. 


Daemon defuncta vxore, quemadmodem morosam et difficilem ha- 
buerat, in perpetuo coelibatu permanere decreverat. Ingressus autem 
quendam hominem vt inde exiret, nullis adiurationibus ac minis poterat 
adduci. Tandem exorcista, cum omnia prius frustra tentasset, sciens nullum 
vxore maius esse tormentum, minatus est, nisi egrederetur se vxorem illi 
daturum. Tum daemon alto voce clamauit, egredior, egredior, noli me 
iugalibus vinculis irretire, statimque exiuit. Fabula indicat difficili et 
morosa vxore nihil esse miserius.* 


* Concerning Vicentius and Petrus Ravennas see Muther, Theo. Aus dem Universitils- 
und Gelehrtenleben im Zeitalter der Reformation, Erlangen, 1866, pp. 95-128. 

36 According to Meinhard, op. cit., Miiia, the City of Wittenberg had also one of its smaller 
streets “Kleine Barfiisserstrasse’’ named after the Ravennas: “iste est vicus minor minorum 
fratrum: vel vicus Ravennatis in quo morabatur Petrus Ravennas Italicus doctor.” 

87 Muther, of. cit., pp. 114-115. 38 Muther, op. cit., p. 103. 

8° Dunlop, op. cit., p. 268 f. 4° Stiefel, op. cit., p. 129. 
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In contrasting Abstemius’ sketch with Ravennas’ complete novella it is 
apparent that Ravennas can hardly be dependent on the former source, 
except as a mere suggestion. On the other hand a comparison of the Latin 
version of Wittenberg of 1508 and Machiavelli’s reveals the closest con- 
formity except for minor details which are ascribable to the greater artistry 
of this master of narration. 

If Vincentius Ravennas’ facetia was not Machiavelli’s and Hans Sachs’s 
prototype, which it is difficult not to believe, at least its incorporation by 
a northern humanist into a class text and city poem shows that it was 
known in its complete form long before the Italian Renaissance writers 
incorporated it into their collections of novelle. To Andreas Meinhard, the 
Wittenberg humanist, must be given the credit of publishing it in its oldest 


and first complete version. 
* * * 


Meinhardus: Perceiving that many souls were descending into hell because 
of trivial violations of matrimony, the devil suspected that there were 
many exquisite pleasures in the marriage relation. He therefore transformed 
himself into human form to experience the joys and pleasures of matri- 
mony more easily and to wed himself more opportunely. Appearing in the 
form and office of doctor of medicine, he came to Bologna. He enticed 
a certain very beautiful daughter of a very wealthy citizen to be his own 
love and arranged with her the betrothal feast. Before the marriage was 
consummated, however, he spoke to his future bride: “You know that I 
am subject to various engagements, worries and studies; how much of a 
sum it behooves you to have for ornaments, adornments, garments, and 
necessities of life in all your days, and what jewels you think you should like 
to have, (please) copy them on a list and I shall give them to you, so that 
you may not molest me ever afterwards with your requests.” Upon agree- 
ing and upon the paternal and maternal counsel she jotted down a sum 
upon this list so great that even the richest of kings would not have it to 
give. 

The doctor sent every single item to her home so that the parents of the 
bride were not only amazed but struck dumb with astonishment. Now it 
happened that sometime after the marriage feast the bride and the groom 
were invited to a dinner. When the bride here saw on a certain woman 
an ornament which attracted her, she returned home quite saddened. 
When the groom asked why she was sorrowful and downcast she was silent. 
But upon repeated questioning she said at last that at the dinner she 
had seen an ornament which she lacked. He enquired why she had not 
written this down on her previous list, but nevertheless he gave her the 
ornament. On another day when they are again at a meal, she spied an- 
other jewel, and the same thing happened. This too, the doctor ordered 
for her. On the third day the same thing happened. Feeling these and many 
— burdens, the doctor devil left his wife and fled assuming a different 
shape. 

Meeting a certain layman on the road, he asked him which way he was 
going. When the layman did not answer him he exacted an answer with 
whippings. The man said that he had married a woman and had suffered so 
many and grievous wrongs from her, that neither time nor voice would 
suffice to tell them all. “Not being able to suffer more I have taken to 
flight.”” The Man-of-a-thousand-tricks (Tausendkiinstler) answered him: 
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“Indeed, you and I are in the same damnation. However, where will you 
go?” “Whither I shall go,” he said, “I do not know.” “If you desire to 
become rich, follow me.” “With all my heart,” said the layman, “I shall 
go first to the city of Venice, where a certain wealthy prince has an only 
son. I shall first enter into him and shall vex him. The whole clergy may 
be called together, but I shall never leave him. Then you (may) go to the 
prince himself and promise to cast me out if he will count out to you ten 
thousand ducats. When he has paid the money, I shall leave hurriedly obey- 
ing your command and I shall wait for you by the gate through which we 
are entering.” 

Everything happened according to plan. However, upon the prince’s 
promises of the thousand ducats the layman answered that promises were 
not satisfactory for casting out devils. ‘I shall not be effective, unless I 
have the ducats, and certainly not marbles in my wallet (in which he was 
otherwise accustomed to have bread).’”’ They were counted out. Having re- 
ceived the ducats into his sack under his arm, he proceeded to the possessed 
person and said that he had the ducats and indeed very fine ones (and beat- 
ing upon the purse so that they resounded) he commanded and told the 
artificer to leave him. The devil soon obeyed the command of the layman, 
and at last the two meet under the city gate. The doctor artificer knows 
likewise that the highest pontiff has a son: for thirty thousand ducats cash 
the devil and the layman perform the same thing. The layman returned 
now to his master in great style with four horses and three servants. 
Now the devil promises to the layman to possess the son of the king of 
France and promises to leave him upon the payment of a hundred thou- 
sand ducats. However, under the penalty of death the layman promises 
to cast out the evil one and he proceeds to the possessed son of the king and 
commands the devil to let him go. The devil replied: “I have here luxuriant 
quarters and indeed a beautiful abode. Here shall be my dwelling through 
all eternity. Here shall I abide, this is my choice.”” Consequently the lay- 
man was led to the gallows, his neck bound with chains destined for the 
extreme penalty. It was only by means of the most earnest entreaties that 
he prevailed upon them to lead him once more to the king. Having been 
brought before the king, he again agrees to drive the evil one out in the 
presence of the king, the assembled clergy and all the king’s subjects. After 
the ringing of bells, the blowing of trumpets and.striking of all instru- 
ments in the royal palace, the layman again advances to the obsessed person 
and requests the “‘host” to depart. The devil boldly said to him however: 
“Never shall I leave.” Upon frequent commands the devil stubbornly re- 
fuses. At last he asked what this ringing of church bells, the dissonance of 
the instruments and the choral chanting meant. The layman pretending to 
tell the truth answered the devil that all this was done for some other pur- 
pose. When, however, he had asked the layman repeatedly about the truth, 
the latter in all seriousness said: ““They say that both your wife and mine 
are coming, that the king is receiving them with great honor.” “‘Why are 
they received with so much gladness?” inquired the evil one. The other 
answered: “The king says that he hopes to influence you to leave his son 
upon the intercession of both of our wives. Therefore, through these ap- 
proved songs and airs of instruments and voices he is courting the favor 
and good will of our wives.’’ Hearing that two wives were approaching, he 
dreaded two more than one. For, if the layman should hang at the gallows, 
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he believed that he would have to take the layman’s wife as his own spouse. 
Quickly escaping his abode he departed from the son of the king, and thus 
the layman was saved from the gallows and the king’s son from the evil 
host. 

Well? The Master-of-a-thousand-tricks did fear a wife so much, and yet 
you desire to marry one and endure her chattering tongue? 


Reinh. If you have told the truth and not fiction, I should give credence to 
your words. 
Meinh. Truth, of course. 
Reinh. Whence do you know this and from whom? 
Meinh. From the distinguished Vincentius Ravennas, doctor of laws, pro- 
fessor ordinary of civil law of the University of Wittenberg, who told this as 
truth at dinner which I attest with the most learned and great Wolfgang 
Stehlen, most profound doctor of laws and the liberal arts, most famous 
professor ordinary of canon law of this university, and with the venerable 
Leonard Mertz from St. Gall, master of the liberal arts; who have heard 
the above truth from the afore named Vincentius. And he who heard the 
story wrote it down and incorporated it in this book and gives testimony 
concerning it, and his testimony is true; and this one knows that he spoke 
the truth, so that also you may believe what was written by him. 
Reinh. Indeed one must believe these authoritative men. 

W1111AM I. SCHREIBER 


College of Wooster 














THE SHAPING OF SAUL 


WHEN BROWNING, challenged by the doubts of his age, sought to ex- 
press what was to be his greatest single poem, he seems to have been influ- 
enced remarkably in its shaping by the Seven Penitential Psalms of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt.'! Whether or not he wrote with the Psalms beside him one 
cannot say,’ but the similarities in structure and phrasing* are no less 
interesting than the transformation of Wyatt’s sure belief into Browning’s 
bold affirmation of ath. Contemplate for themselves alone, several of the 
resemblances in words and phrases may seem trivial; but taken cumula- 
tively, they significantly fill in the design.The satisfying miracle is that, 
given this framework by Wyatt, Browning brought so much feeling and 
richness of thought to his task that he transcended imitation in a poem of 
magnificence and grandeur of his own. 

Since the structures of the two poems are largely similar, the several 
resemblances occur roughly in the same order, except for minor variations. 
As might be expected, Browning is primarily interested in the poetic analysis 
of the emotions and thoughts of David made by Wyatt at the end of each 
psalm, the most striking parts of the poem. But occasional phrases and 
images from the psalms, and, now and then, important ideas, emerge to the 
surface, with the proper sea-change, in Sawl) Though Browning does not 
borrow literally from the text of the poem, hé does seize the most striking 
images and ideas, and, as has been indicated, his debt begins early in 
Wyatt’s work and extends through to the end.‘ 

Though the Bathsheba story itself, with which Wyatt’s poem opens, was 
not useful to Browning, David’s behavior suggests the behavior of Saul. 


1“Certayne Psalmes Chosen out of the Psalter of David commonly called thee VII 
Penytentiall Psalmes, Drawen into Englyshe Meter by Sir Thomas Wyat Knyght, Whereunto 
is Added a Prologue of the Auctor before every Psalme, very Pleasant and Profettable to the 
Godly Reader (Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chalmers [London, 1810], 11, pp. 
389-396). Miss A. K. Foxwell (A Study of Sir Thomas W yatt’s Poems [London, 1911], p. 96) 
remarks both the superiority of Wyatt’s version to its source, a prose version by Pietro Aretino, 
and its high merit as compared with Wyatt’s other poems. That Browning knew Wyatt’s 
version rather than Aretino’s is clear in that the important redemption theme is original 
with Wyatt, as Miss Foxwell points out. 

2 Just when Browning had read Wyatt’s poem must remain conjectural, as must the 
significance of a curious allusion to the Song to David in a letter to Furnivall in 1877 (Letters 
of Robert Browning, ed. T. L. Hood [New Haven, 1933], p. 262): “I think it was the reprint in 
Chambers that I saw—not in Chalmers; indeed I am sure of it, although I discovered it there 
on an occasion that would excuse much mistiness in my memory.” It doubtless was in Cham- 
bers that Browning read the Song to David, almost surely with a glance at the preceding 
Minstrel by Beattie. But the haziness of memory in which Chalmers obtrudes—could it be that 
the long past experience in Chalmers was struggling to the surface of his mind? 

* Mr. Wm. C. DeVane (A Browning Handbook [New York, 1935], p. 227; Browning’s 
Parleyings [New Haven, 1927], pp. 117-118) suggests that the first nine sections of Sau/are 
largely a catalogue of the good things of earth in the manner of Christopher Smart in his Song 
to David; but beyond suggesting the theme of Saul (already remarked elsewhere by Smart, as 
Mr. De Vane notes), the Song to David does not appear to have influenced Browning notably 
in the structure and phrasing of the poem. Perhaps Browning was able to avoid echoes from 
the Song to David because he knew it so well. 

‘ In a work of this sort where the general debt is certain even if not easily demonstrable, 
it is tempting to press resemblances perhaps too hard. Thus when Wyatt makes much of 
David’s deep sigh (Il. 214-216), one is reminded of Saul’s deep groan (ll. 61-65); when Wyatt’s 
David weeps and sighs as if a luke-warm wind had brought a smoky rain from the south, one 
recalls the warm tears of Browning’s David (1. 275); and when Wyatt, writes about “somer 
heates that have the greyne oppreste”’ (1. 249), one is reminded of the wild heat torturing the 
desert in Saud (ll. 13-14). Such resemblances are obviously too tenuous to have any value. 
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Nathan’s accusation so dismays David that like Repentance itself rather 
than a stately prince he takes his harp in hand as a guide and withdraws 
into a deep cave, whose dark horror makes his soul “‘adrad” (ll. 55-64).5 
At once he falls on his knees, as Browning’s David does on entering the 
dark tent of Saul. Instead of praying first (as in Saul), with stormy sighs he 
sings to the harp the Sixth Psalm, the first of the series. This psalm con- 
tains two themes that Browning develops in his own way. The first, that 
of the contest between David’s flesh and spirit, 

Reduce, reuive my soule: be thou the leche; 

And a the greate hatred, and stryfe, 


That it hathe tane agaynste the fleshe: 
(ll. 118-120) 


does indeed have its parallel in the like contest in Saul (ll. 7-9): 


For out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space of three da 
Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of prayer nor of praise, 
To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended their strife. 


But the account in Samuel was a sufficient source for Browning here. 
The second theme dwells in summary on the means employed by his friends 
to comfort David in his affliction./Some remind him of the beauty of Bath- 
sheba, others recite his military prowess, his triumphs, his richness, his 
pomp—vain things to satisfy him now, “meremaydes’”’ to whom he stops 
his ears (ll. 156-166). It is interesting that Saul also rejects the mere com- 
forts that spring from the material satisfactions delineated in David’s 
extensive treatment of this theme (Il. 80-100). 

After his song Wyatt’s David is like a sick man who has at last de- 
veloped will enough to seek for succor. He is not yet healed and feels his dis- 
ease, but the dark cave is now no longer fearful (Il. 193-200): 

Yt semed nowe that of hys faulte the horrour 
Dyd make aferde no more hys hope of grace: 
The threates whereof in horrible terrour 


Dyd holde hys harte as in despaire a space, 
Tyll he had wyll to seke for hys succoure: 


And not yet healed he feelethe hys disease. ' 
Saul likewise gropes between hope and despair. After David has sung Saul’s 


personal praise, Saul’s self stands before him 
released and aware. 
What was gone, what remained? All to traverse, ’twixt hope and despair; 
Death was passed, life not come: so he waited. 

(ll. 117-119) 


Wyatt’s David resumes his singing with the Thirty-second Psalm, with 
its theme of happiness for the forgiven sinner. Among other things the for- 
given sinner is compared strikingly to an ‘‘adder freshe newe strypped from 
hys skynne”’ (1. 235). So Saul hangs on the tent prop, like the king serpent 
waiting his change in the springtime (ll. 28-33). Would Browning have used 
this not too pleasant image if its fitting presence in Wyatt’s poem had not 
graven it in his mind?® 


* The line-numbering of Wyatt’s poem and the occasional italicizing of phrases in both 
poems is my own. 

* Elizabeth Barrett singles out this image of the snake and the sunbeam on Saul for 
special praise: “The whole conception of the poem I like . . . and the execution is exquisite 
up to this point—and the sight of Saul in the tent, just struck out of the dark by that sunbeam 
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His song ended, Wyatt’s David looks about the dark cave. As he stands 
there, he is like a marble image “‘carved in the rocke with eyes and hande on 
hyghe”’ (ll. 293-308), a figure fashioned by art for sobbing and sighing. At 
this dramatic moment, 

a beame that bryght sonne forth sendeth, 
That sonne, the whyche was never cloude could hyde, 
Perceth the cave, and on the harpe descendethe: 
Whose glaunsing lyght the cords dyd over glyde, 
And suche luyster upon the harpe extendethe, 
As lyght of lampe upon the golde cleane tryed 
The lome whereof into his eyes did sterte, 


Supprysed with ioye by pennaunce of the herte. 
(ll. 309-316) 


Browning’s David kneels before he enters the tent, and prays. On enter- 
ing the tent, at first he sees nothing but the blackness. Then 
slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all. 


Then a sunbeam, that burst thro’ the tent-roof, showed Saul. 
(Il. 25-27) 


Saul stands erect, motionless, both arms flung out wide, a notable improve- 
ment on Wyatt’s image, a crucifixion image foreshadowing the final revela- 
tion. So agonizes Saul. And the original image of the sun on the harp almost 
emerges (II. 34-35): 


Then I tuned my harp,—took off the lilies we twine round its chords 
Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the noon-tide—those sunbeam like swords! 


Browning’s David then sings a song of the joys of human fellowship, 
with the closing allusion to the Levites in worship,’ a theme that moves 
Saul to the extent that his head shudders, and sparkles dart from his jewels, 
not unlike the glancing light from the harp in Wyatt, but his body still 
hangs erect by the tent-prop. At the same point in Wyatt, David, now in- 
flamed with far more hot affection for God than he had formerly felt for 
Bathsheba, moves also. He erecis (presumably from a kneeling position) 
his left foot, his right knee remaining beside it (ll. 317-324), and sings the 
Thirty-eighth Psalm, which renews the theme of the contest in his spirit. 

Clearly in both poems we have come to a moment of suspense, and the 
response of each poet to the dramatic necessity is curious. Wyatt meets it 
by resorting to the familiar pilgrim image. Like a weary pilgrim lying down 
in the shade at noon, David lies under the shade of sorrow and raises his 
voice to sing the Fifty-first Psalm (ll. 395-426). Browning’s David visualizes 
his own life as a shepherd, lying in a hollow, musing on the world, and re- 





a thing to see’. . . not to say afterwards when he is visibly caught in his fangs [pangs] like 
the king serpent, the sight is grander still’’ (Letlers of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Browning, 
1845—1846 |New York and London, 1899], 1, p. 179). 

7 Neither Wyatt nor any of the usually cited sources accounts for this allusion. While 
Browning may have conceived such an association himself, it is interesting that it had been 
used earlier by Alexandre Soumet in his Saul, Tragedie en Cing Actes (Paris, 1822). This 
tragedy represents David as coming with his harp to change Saul’s mood of madness. As in 
Browning’s poem, Abner opens the scene (Act II, Scene IV) ; and in Scene V, attended by the 
Levites bearing instruments, David sings first a hymn of praise to God for Saul’s comfort. 
Saul’s evil angel leaves him. David then sings a hymn of reconciliation, followed by a hymn of 
triumph celebrating Saul’s exploits (in response to Saul’s protest against obliquity for his 
name). At this moment, as in Saul, the symphony of the Levites breaks in on the hymn. It is 
hard to escape the feeling that Browning knew this work or some other like it. 
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news his song in turn (Il. 135-147). At this moment Wyatt’s David is deeply 
moved (ll. 424-426): 
Stertynge lyke hym, whom sodayn feare dismayes, 


His voyce he straynes, and from his harte outebringes 
Thys songe, that I note whether he cryeth or synges. 


Just before the moment of revelation in Browning, David forgets his harp 
and song (1. 237): 


Then the truth came upon me. No harp more—no song more! outbroke— 


The truth that dawns on each poet here is different and yet akin. Both 
begin with praise of God’s creation. The Psalmist, reflecting on the bounti- 
ful nature of God, the goodness that reconciles repugnant natures in “quiet 
wonderfull,” appeals for compassion from the infinite mercy of God—a plea 
befitting the sinner (ll. 427-437). Browning’s David proceeds from his 
marvel at the perfection of creation, the presence of God in star, flesh, and 
clod, to the theme of God’s infinite love, a variation befitting the problem 
of Saul (ll. 238-270). 

In the ensuing prologue Wyatt strikes another note that will echo in 
Browning: 

Of deape secretes, that Dauid then dyd synge, 
Of mercye, of fayth, of frayltie, of grace; 
Of Goddes goodnesse, and of justyfyinge 
The greatnes dyd so astony hym apace, 
As who myghte saye, Who hath expressed thys thynge? 
I synner, I, what have I saide? alas! 
(Il. 509-514) 


David ponders the mercy that hides the sword of justice, the goodness that 
permits great song to the sinner. He perceives that the remission of sins is 
the key to heaven’s gate, and he importunes the Lord to hear his prayer 
and let his cry pass to him without impediment (Il. 521-542). Later he 
dwells on the theme that he is simply the instrument of God, that God 
speaks through his word (ll. 632-636). Likewise Browning’s David con- 
templates the gift of his song, in adventuring on which God has been a shield 
and a sword, enabling him to scale the heights of heaven. His word, he says, 
is the word of God. He appeals to God (Il. 199-200): 


Let me tell out my tale to its ending—my voice to my heart 
Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels last night I took part. 


Both poets next express the reassurance that their heroes feel as a re- 
sult of the song. Wyatt writes (Il. 632-639) : 


When David hadde perceaved in his breast 
The spyrite of God retourne, that was exyled, 


The spirite of compfort in hym revyved is. 
And Browning (Il. 205-208): 
I say then,—my song 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and ever more strong 

Made a proffer of good to console him—he slowly resumed 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. 

It is David’s yearning to comfort Saul that leads to the magnificent 

climax, the revelation of the coming of Christ. Both poets reverently ap- 
proach this great theme, giving it proper perspective. Wyatt’s David, after 
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contemplating the timelessness of God in a perishable world, finds that the 
greatest comfort that can come to the servants of God will be immortal life 
in his presence (Il. 628-631). Still kneeling, his chin resting on his hands, 
David begins his climactic song, the De Profundis (Psalm CXXX). From 
depth of sin and despair he calls upon God to hear and understand his 
plaint, his hope, his defeat, and his will to rise, and he asks that by grant 
God should make it appear that he hears his voice. No place, he says, is so 
far that it is not near to God. If God exacted recompense for sins, who 
might endure? Who would not faint at such accounting? But God, he says, 
seeks love instead of justice. David now comes to the great climax, a mo- 
ment rich in its revelation of the coming of Christ, the triumph of salvation 
over death, the realization that God who sacrificed his Son will not deny 
him the lesser boon of mercy, a moment so large that it holds him in a 
trance (ll. 691-717): 

Lette Israell truste vnto the Lord alwaye; ' 
For grace and fauor are hys propertie: 


Plenteouse ransome shall come with hym, I saye, 
And shall redeme all our iniquitie. ’ 























































The Auctor 


Thys worde Redeme, that in his mouthe dyd sounde, 
Dyd putte Daiud, it semeth unto me, 

As in a traunce, to star uppon the grounde, 

And with hys thoughte the hyghte of heaven to see: 

Where he beholdes the Worde that sholde confounde 
The worde of death, by humility to be 

In mortall Mayde, in mortall habite made, 
Eternitye in mortal vayle to shade. 





He seyeth that worde, when ful rype tyme shulde come, / 
Doo awaye that vayle by feruente affection, 
Torne off wyth deathe, for deathe shulde have her dome, 


And lepeth lyghter from soche corruption: 

The glute of lyghte, that in the ayre dothe loure, 
Man redeemeth, death hathe her destruction: 
That mortal! vayle hathe immortalitie; 

To Dauid assuraunce of hys iniquitie. 


~~ re 


Whereby he frames thys reason in hys harte: 
That goodnes, which doth not forbeare hys sonne 
From death for me, and can thereby converte 
My death to lyfe, my synne to salvation, 

Bothe can and wyll a smaller grace departe 

To hym, that sueth by humble supplication: 

And syns I haue hys larger grace assayde, 

To aske thys thinge why am I then affrayde? 


And in the conclusion (Psalm CLXIII), the following lines, in which David 
appeals to the Lord to sustain him, to hear his request, appear also to have 
sunk into Browning’s mind: 


Haste to my helpe, O Lord, afore I fall: 
For sure I fell [feel] my spyrite doth fainte apace. 
Turne not thy face from me that I be layde 

In count of them that headlyng downe doo passe 
Into the pyt: Shewe me betimes thyne ayde, 

For on thy grace I wholly do depende: 

And in thy hand since all my health is stayed, 
Do me to know what way, thou wylte, I bende. 
(ll. 753-760) 
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The Shaping of “Saul’”’ 365 


Browning’s approach to the climax is equally deliberate. As we have 
seen above, Saul has been reclaimed to himself by David. Saul even bends 
his head and lets his hand rest in kindness on the head of David, who (as in 
Wyatt) is kneeling, and longing for power to help Saul further. Then the 
truth breaks upon him, the revelation that since he in impotent yearning 
would do all he could to help Saul, so God who alone can help him will not 
do less (ll. 269-270), an antithesis not unlike that set forth by Wyatt’s 
David (ll. 711-717). He affirms his belief in God’s love, a belief that exists 
in God’s will (Il. 289-290) : 


All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to my prayer 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. 


He appeals to God to speak through him now (1. 300): 


Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt thou! 


Thus the love of God fills all space—there is no near or far (ll. 301-304): 


So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown— 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 


In this war of salvation that death, almighty love will conquer, a love in- 
vesting mortality (ll. 311-312): 


A Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


As the revelation of the Redeemer comes to Browning’s David, like Wyatt’s 
seer, he is beside himself as in a trance (ll. 313-322): 


I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware: 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed with her crews; 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I fainted not, 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest. 


It should be observed that Browning’s concrete interpretation of Wyatt’s 
direct statement that David fell into a trance is characteristic of his treat- 
ment of all the themes, a practice that gives independence of manner to a 
poem deeply indebted to Wyatt’s work in substance and form. 

It is clear that the main outline of Saul is thus provided for by Wyatt. 
With such a structure in mind Browning could expand with ease with songs 
and themes stemming possibly from Daphnis and Chloe,* the Song to David, 
the Minstrel,® operatic plays on the Saul and David story,’® and many other 
reminiscences from his reading. 


® According to A. S. Cook, Browning may have found inspiration in this romance for 
David’s pastoral song (Dramatic Lyrics, etc., ed. Porter and Clarke [New York, 1898], p. 316). 

* It is not without interest that both Browning’s Saul and Beattie’s minstrel reject the 
good things of earth, which are the theme of David’s song. 

10 Although no very important work on the Saul and David story except Browning’s 
poem has been written, the subject was frequently essayed. Among the more ambitious of these 
is Alfieri’s Saud. In this tragedy, after a general invocation to God for aid in his task of en- 
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One problem yet remains. It has been asserted that Browning was un- 
able to complete Saul in the first version of the poem because he had been 
following the Song to David, and, having exhausted the catalogue of praises, 
could not visualize a satisfactory ending.“ Since the Seven Penitential 
Psalms provides the effective suggestion, it would appear odd that Browning 
did not proceed at once to the triumphani conclusion. But the first version 
probably does not represent the complete poem as far as Browning had de- 
veloped it at the time of printing. About two months before the poem ap- 
peared, Elizabeth Barrett wrote him in praise of Saw and asked, “where 
are the ‘sixty lines’ thrown away? I do beseech you . . . who forget noth- 
ing . . . to remember them directly and to go on with the rest.”"” It cannot 
be known whether Browning finally included the sixty lines in the first 
printed version or not. But assuming that he did not, one may conjecture 
that these missing lines were an unsatisfactory attempt to develop the re- 
demption theme. As has been remarked, Saul was pivotal in Browning’s 
development in that he turned at this time to greater didacticism.” He was 
not ready to meet the challenge of the redemption theme. When, after 
writing Christmas Eve and Easter Day, he had grown equal to the task, he 
who forgot nothing still remembered the quiet words and vision of Wyatt. 

James A. S. McPEEK 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut 





lightening Saul’s darkened mind, David sings the story of Saul’s greatness in detail. He follows 
this song with another on peace in which daughter, consort, and sons attend the royal Saul 
with favors. It is probably to this source that Dr. John Brown’s Cure of Saul, remarked by 
W. L. Phelps as being suggestive to Browning (Mod. L. N., xx1v, p. 162), ultimately traces, as 
well as Charles Mackay’s Saul and David, cited by Mr. George S. Wycoff as a possible source 
for Browning’s work (Phil. Quart., vu [1928], pp. 311-314). Mackay’s poem appears to be a 
brief summary of The Cure of Saul. 

As one reviews these several sources which possibly helped Browning’s invention, one is 
tempted to hypothesize the usual missing source from which all drew. But it is more likely that 
Browning carefully read all the Saul literature that he could find. At all events, it is too fanciful 
to assume that any missing source would account for the use of the avalanche image in both 
Saul and Arthur Cleveland Coxe’s Saul, A Mystery (New York, 1845), Act IV, Scene i. Both 
Coxe and Browning bear witness to the current interest in avalanches. 

1t De Vane, A Browning Handbook, pp. 227-228; Browning’s Parleyings, p. 118. 

\2 Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, p. 178. 

13 De Vane, Browning’s Parleyings, p. 118. 
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BOSWELL AND THE ABT JERUSALEM 
—A Note on the Background of Werther— 


ALL STUDENTS of Werther are familiar with the name of Karl Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, the moody young secretary of the Braunschweig legation in 
Wetzlar, for it was his suicide at the age of twenty-five in October, 1772, 
which supplied Goethe with the climactic incident of the novel. Less 
familiar to-day is the name of the father of the unfortunate man, the 
Lutheran clergyman and Braunschweig court chaplain, Johann Friedrich 
Wilhelm Jerusalem. His lengthy record of achievement lies almost for- 
gotten now, shrouded in the solemn pages of the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie,' but in the course of a long lifetime (1709-1789), he attained 
an outstanding place among German Protestant theologians of the Age of 
Reason. 

The Abt Jerusalem (the title gave recognition to his assumption in 
1752 of the direction of the Lutheran seminary housed in the old abbey of 
Riddagshausen), is mentioned infrequently by Goethe. There are two refer- 
ences to him in Dichtung und Wahrheit, where Karl Wilhelm Jerusalem is 
styled once “‘Sohn des frei und zart denkenden Gottesgelehrten,’” and 
again “Sohn eines der ersten Gottesgelahrten und Schriftstellers.”* These 
epithets penned forty years after the event that occasioned them are in- 
deed respectful enough, but their cool politeness fades into insignificance 
when contrasted with the bitter tone that dominates a letter apparently 
written early in November, 1772, immediately after Goethe’s receipt of the 
news of young Jerusalem’s death. Here we find dark allusions to “schind- 
liche Menschen” with “GétzenLust in ihrem Herzen” who “‘Gétzendienst 
predigen, und hemmen gute Natur und iibertreiben und verderben die 
Krifte.” They are to blame, Goethe says, and their number acludes the 
victim’s father, Abt Jerusalem himself, for “Wenn der veriuchie Pfaff 
sein Vater nicht schuld ist, so verzeih mirs Gott, dasz ich ihm wiinsche, er 
mége den Hals brechen wie Eli.” 

The very bluntness of these accusations and Goethe’s failure to explain 
them further arouses the reader’s curiosity, arfd seems to demand additional 
testimony on the subject of Abt Jerusalem’s character. In particular it is 
the matter of his relationship to young men and the extent of his sympathy 
for the problems of youth which requires investigation, for his son was 
twenty-five when he met his voluntary death, and Goethe was twenty-three 
when he accused Jerusalem of responsibility for that death. An impartial 
witness, preferably in his early twenties, is needed, if the question of the 
moral culpability of the rationalistic theologian for his son’s suicide is to 
receive proper evaluation. 

We now have just such a witness in James Boswell. His Journal of a 
Tour Through the Courts of Germany has been published as part of the 
Malahide Papers,® and from it we learn of the brief but cordial intimacy 


which united the twenty-four year old son of Lord Auchinleck and the 


fifty-five year old theologian during the summer of 1764. When Boswell 


1 Volume 13, pages 779-783. 

2 Goethes Werke. Weimarer Ausgabe, Volume 28, page 155. 

* Ibid, page 232. 

‘ Goethes Briefe. Weimarer Ausgabe, Volume 2, page 33. 

5 It is Volume 3 of the “Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle. In the 
collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the press by Geoffrey Scott. . . . 
Privately printed 1928. 


— 
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reached Braunschweig on June 26, he promptly began to leave letters of 
introduction from mutual friends at the Hague with various functionaries 
of the ducal court. Two days later he was calling on the ““Abbé Jerusalem” 
and reporting him to be “a learned agreeable man with a pleasing simplicity 
of manners.’”* During the visit Jerusalem spoke in French on “a variety of 
subjects with a remarkable force and fluency.” Among other things he 
mentioned a conversation of two hours’ length which he had once had on 
the subject of religion with Frederick the Great. The Abt told of his per- 
sonal experience of the practical value of his religion. On two occasions he 
had believed himself to be at the point of death and had turned for spiritual 
consolation first to Plato’s Phaedo, but had found it “weak.” He then 
“applied to the Religion of Jesus and had full contentment of mind.’” 
Boswell was “pleased with this Anecdote of the worthy and amiable 
Abbé,” and though he chose to play the role of the skeptical deist advancing 
“objections ... against revelation,” he parted from his host on the most 
friendly terms and expressed to him on leaving his sincere regret that he 
might never have the good fortune of seeing him again. 

As it turned out, Boswell returned to Braunschweig after a month 
spent in Potsdam and on the eleventh of August again waited on “M. 
l’Abbé Jerusalem who received me with cordial joy.”’* In view of Boswell’s 
recent stay in Prussia, it is not surprising that the conversation once more 
began with King Frederick. Jerusalem insisted that if the Christian religion 
had been presented to that monarch “bien colorée,’’ he would have been 
immediately struck by its beauty. Next there followed a discussion of fate 
and free-will. “The good Abbé was afraid to doubt of a quality which he had 
been always accustomed to attribute to the Divinity, to wit, an universal 
Prescience even of the actions of men. . . . I boldly opposed the Prescience 
and clearly defended my liberty.””® 

Theological controversy evidently proving fruitless, the discussion 
turned to a recent calamity that had taken place in Braunschweig. A cer- 
tain Monsieur Gualtieri, ‘‘a mighty pretty man but dreadfully melancholy, 
was seised with a dismal fit, got out of bed, and threw himself from a 
window three stories high.”” The unfortunate man had not been killed out- 
right but lingered on “half putrify’d ... wishing for immediate death.” 
Jerusalem stated his belief that Gualtieri had now come to hold “des pen- 
sées plus justes,” and that religion was affording him consolation. Also 
mentioned was a brother of the victim who had arrived to look after him, 
but had not dared to stay on for fear of imitating his brother’s suicide 
attempt. 

The subject of suicide having now been broached, the Abt made a very 
significant disclosure of his own experiences with states of severe mental 
depression. He ‘owned . . . that he himself had suffered most severely from 
the hypochondria.’’*° Reason had been of no avail, for “‘il est étonnant 
(said he), quelle force peut avoir l’imagination, quoique votre raison reste 
entierre, et vous étes convaincu que |’imagination est derangée.” He had 
feared that this same unrestrained imagination would lead him to kill 
himself ‘‘au quelque moment de désespoir.” Since similar black moods had 
long beset Boswell’s own mind, he entered in his journal the approving com- 
ment, “It is impossible to conceive the satisfaction which I had at hearing 


8 Op. cit., page 16. 7 Tbid., page 17. 8 Ibid., page 50. 
* Ibid., page 51. 10 Tbid., page 52. 
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Boswell and the Abt Jerusalem 369 


that this excellent Person had fought with the Daemon as I have done, and 
that he had conquered him, for he told me, ‘Il est passé.’”’ 

The leave-taking of the two men on this occasion was even more cordial 
than it had been six weeks before. Jerusalem assured Boswell that he held 
him in the highest esteem, not because of his birth but because of his 
“esprit, ... coeur, ...et manierre de penser.” “This sincere compliment 
from a learned and amiable Lutheran Abbé, who had the honour to educate 
The Hereditary Prince of Brunswic gave me,” says Boswell “uncommon 
satisfaction. I shall remember it ail my life. He agreed to correspond with 
me.” 

Four days later the diarist is again recording, ‘‘I past the morning with 
my worthy Abbé Jerusalem.”™ This time they discussed the ducal family. 
Duke Karl according to the frank testimony of his chaplain was “un digne 
homme”’ but passionate. Prince Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand was credited by 
his tutor with possessing “good principles of Religion . . . altho’ often car- 
ried away by his passions.” For the Prince’s use Jerusalem had drawn up 
“a neat summary of the proofs of Christianity,” a copy of which he promised 
to give his Scottish visitor. 

Unfortunately Boswell’s interviews with the Abt failed to give him a 
freedom from his chronic hypochondria. He is soon recording, ‘““Hypochon- 
dria was with me,’” or confessing to being “hyp’d,” or “hypish.”™ His 
stay in Braunschweig became a series of aggravations, and finally a cool re- 
joinder from the Duke one evening at court caused him to depart from the 
city in considerable pique. But before he left, he was careful to take leave 
of “Ap Herusalem as they call him here.””” 

Few as the meetings between. Boswell and Jerusalem were, they oc- 
curred in circumstances which help us to understand more fully both the 
subsequent suicide of the theologian’s son and the prevailing mental out- 
look of the society in which Werther was to make its appearance. It is not 
necessary to infer from the Abt’s confession of his own thoughts of suicide 
that his son’s ultimate death in this manner was the result of an inherited 
predisposition. Rather does his admission furnish a further proof that hypo- 
chondria was pandemic among the educated classes in northern Europe in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Goethe’s famous account of the 
genesis of the Werther-spirit in the thirteenth book of Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit claims that “ernster Triibsinn’’ was propagated in Germany by the 
reading of English literature. Actually hypochondria flourished wherever 
rationalism was in the ascendant as the natural reaction to the optimism 
that rationalism first engendered. Even the faith of a “frei und zart den- 
kenden Gottesgelehrten” could not always dispel such melancholia, and 
Abt Jerusalem suffered from the very same “Daemon” who made Boswell 
“hyp’d” and “pensive,” threw Gualtieri from his window, and later brought 
Karl Wilhelm Jerusalem to suicide. 

Furthermore, we gain from the pages of Boswell’s journal a sympathetic 
portrait of the Abt Jerusalem which goes far to offset the accusations made 
in Goethe’s letter quoted above. A man who could be as courteous to a 
youthful foreigner like Boswell as Jerusalem was could hardly have driven 


his own son to self-destruction. 
DANIEL VAN Brunt HEGEMAN 


University of Kentucky 


1 Tbid., page 58. 12 Tbid., page 61. 18 Tbid., page 63. 
4 Tbid., page 66. ™ Ibid., page 67. '* Goethes Werke. Op. cit., Volume 28, pages 212 ff. 











CONCERNING IRREGULAR FORMS IN GOTHIC 


THE TERM “‘irregular forms” has reference to those forms which deviate 
from what one should expect. Most formal irregularities can be explained 
as due to analogical influences, but there are others which can hardly be 
attributed to this cause. In the latter case there is always the possibility at 
hand that the form in question—especially if it be a hapax legomenon—was 
due to a scribal error. But even in the case of a scribal error there may have 
been some influence to bear which unconsciously induced the scribe to 
make that particular kind of error. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
these irregularities with a view towards clarifying the process whereby they 


came into being. 
I. Verbal Forms 


1) Sijum:sijub, but ON erum-erud, OHG b-irum:b-irut. If we assume 
that the ON-OHG forms represent the original Gmc status, then the 
Goth. forms, sijum-:sijub, must represent a specific Goth. innovation. 
Obviously the Goth. has here discarded the root *is->*iz- and substituted 
the root *si- contained in the 3rd pers. plur. form si-nd and in the subjunc- 
tive paradigm sij-au.' This leveling in Goth. in favor of sind:sijau seems 
perfectly natural, but it is at variance with the ON-OHG. Since the sub- 
stantive verb was on a level with the preterite-presents insofar as the plur. 
indicative stem added the secondary endings and the spirant s was subject 
to Verner’s Law, it is reasonable to assume that the discrepancy in the level- 
ing was due, at least in part, to the influence of the preterite-presents. In 
ON the 3rd pers. plur. (Goth. sind) was discarded in favor of the new form 
eru, probably in conformity with the preterite plur. paradigm with r- of 
the stem (cf. v6r-um, vér-ud, vér-u-er-um, er-ud, er-u). OHG birum:birut 
was later (in MHG) leveled to sint (sit) :sit in favor of sint, parallel to the 
Gothic. The MHG and the Goth. were on a level insofar as the 3rd pers. 
plur. is concerned (sint:sind). The retention of this form and the existence 
of the root *si- in the subjunctive paradigm (MHG si: Goth. sij-au) put 
the verb on a level with the preterite-present type *witan (cf. Goth. wit-um, 
-up, -un; wit-jau, hence sij-um, sij-up, sind {cf. OHG sint-un:wizz-un]; 
Stj-au). 

2) Intrusgjan tyxerrpifeav ‘to graft in.’ The etymology of this verb is 
extremely doubtful.* Since the finite forms occur only in the present tense 
and since the past participle appears both in the weak form (intrusgips, 
Rom. xi, 17) and in the strong form (intrusgans, Rom. xi, 24), it is a ques- 
tion whether the verb belongs to the weak or to the strong conjugation. 

Whether the verb is of native or of foreign origin, there can be little 
doubt but that it belongs to the strong verbs of the 3rd ablaut series with 
present-tense j-suffix, for other-ise the strong past part. form inirusgans 
cannot be satisfactorily explained.* On the other hand, the weak past part. 


1 Cf. E. Kieckers, Handbuch der vergl. got. Grammatik, p. 268; E. Prokosch, A Comparative 
Germanic Grammar, p. 220. Kieckers (loc. cit.) correctly rejects Jellinek’s postulation of the 
original forms of sijum, sijup as *sum, *sup (Geschichte der got. Sprache, §294, p. 162) on the 
ground that *s-um, *s-up with “Schwundstufe” s- of the root separate the Goth. from the ON 
and WGmc. 

* Cf. S. Feist, Vgl. Wtb. der got. Sprache*, s. v., p. 295*. 

* Cf. Streitberg, Got. Elementarb.*, §206, and Braune, Got. Grm.™, §174, Anm. 3. Streit- 
berg’s reference (op. cit., §228, Anm.) to intrusgjan as a weak verb does not agree with his 
statement in §206. 
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Concerning Irregular Forms in Gothic 371 


form intrusgips* from the strong verb intrusgjan can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as due to the influence of the weak jan-verbs (cf. mas-jan:nas-ips, 
-trusg-jan:trusg-ips). But this analogical influence still leaves unexplained 
why only intrusgjan of the strong verbs with present-tense j-suffix yielded 
to the influence of the weak jan-verbs in the past part. form. The fact is 
that we have no parallel in Goth. to intrusgans:intrusgibs. The verb in- 
trusgjan may well have been of foreign origin. At any rate, it seems reason- 
able to assume that since the preterite form did not occur in the Goth. text, 
the scribe himself was not sure to which conjugation (strong or weak) it 
belonged; hence, he wavered in the past part. forms between the weak and 
the strong form (both of which occurred only once). This hypothesis could 
account for the unparalleled use of the weak form intrusg-ips. 

3) Ga-mésta:wissa. It is clear that the original form *ga-mdssa was 
discarded for ga-mdsta after the analogy of ga-dasirsta, but it still remains to 
be explained why wissa did not follow the example of *ga-mdssa> ga-mdsta 
(i.e., wissa > *wista as in WGmc). 

It will be noted that the past part. forms of ga-médsta and ga-datrsta 
are lacking; nor is there any evidence that they ever existed. On the other 
hand, we do possess the past part. form of wissa in the adjective un-wiss® 
(ON viss, OS viss:OHG gi-wis). The dental suffix of the preterite-presents 
always corresponded in the preterite and the past part. forms (cf. kun- 
pa:kun-bs, mun-da:mun-ds, paurf-ta:paurf-ts, wissa:*wiss <*wit-t-). It is 
possible to account for the discrepancy between ga-médsta and wissa as due 
to the fact that *ga-mdssa yielded to the influence of ga-dasirsta because the 
past part. form of *ga-mdssa (in -ss) was lacking, whereas this influence was 
checked in the case of wissa through the counter influence of the past part. 
form in -ss (*wiss). Although the past part. form *wiss ‘certain’ had be- 
come detached from the verbal system and was confined to a purely ad- 
jectival sense, there can be no doubt but that, like all the past participles® 
of the preterite-presents, it was originally associated with the preterite 
tense as a part of the verbal system (hence wissa:*wiss, but *ga~médssa> ga- 
m6-st-a:ga-datr-st-a, where only the influence of the preterite forms are 
concerned). 

4) Bnatandans (Luke vi, 1). This is the only recorded form of the verb 
bnatian (Waexew) ‘to rub’ and, furthermore, represents the only example 
of the verbal prefix b- for bi-. Goth. bnatian evidently corresponds to ON 
bnia (cf. bnert, Cod. AM., 677, 4°). The simplex form of the verb occurs 
in ON ntia:OHG nian, and with the prefix *ga- in ON gntia:OHG gi-nian. 

If we assume that both ON bniia and Goth. bnaian were derived from 
PG *bi-niian, we have a discrepancy which is difficult to explain, for the con- 
traction of the prefix forms *bi->6- is regular in ON, whereas it is irregular 
in Goth. (cf. bi-nah, with initial - of the simplex). We should have expected 
a Goth. form *bi-natan. This discrepancy has led Feist’ to assume that the 
b- in the Goth. form bnatian does not go back to *bi-, as in ON bnia, but 


‘ Theodor von Grienberger (Untersuchungen der got. Wortkunde (Wien, 1900], p. 130, 
s. ».) considers the weak form intrusgibs as the primary form and therefore that the verb 
intrusgjan was weak. But at that time (1900) von Grienberger did not know that the reading 
intrusgibs warst (Rom. xi, 24) should be altered to intrusgans warst—the reading attested by 
Braun (see Streitberg, Die Got. Bibel* (Heidelberg, 1919], p. 239, under the reading intrusgans). 

5 Cf. Cor. ix, 26 A; also the derivative substantative mib-wissei cvveldnots, conscientia. 

* Cf., e.g., sunus munds was=tvoylftero vids, Luke iii, 23. 
< ? Cf. Sigmund Feist, op. cit., p. 101°, s.v.: “Wohl aus *b-nauan mit Nullstufe von Prafix 

sae 
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to an original *b-, which represents the “nullstufe’”’ of the prefix *di-. This 
hypothesis is unsatisfactory because it separates the Goth. from the ON 
and because it leaves unexplained why the “‘nullstufe” of the verbal prefix 
should occur only in bnatian and not in any other verb (cf. bi-nah). Feist 
has here been led into a circulus vitidsus, for he has explained the irregu- 
larity (*bi->6-) by assuming another irregularity (*d- instead of *bi-). 

On the other hand, Kieckers (op. cit., p. 103, s.v.) assumes the con- 
traction of the prefix *bi->b- in the Goth. form bnadan, just as in ON, but 
explains the irregular contraction in Goth. as due to association with the 
simplex form *natian, which the compound form had displaced.* Just why 
such an association should have resulted in the contraction of the prefix 
*bi->b- he does not state. Kieckers’ hypothesis cannot be supported by 
any parallels in Gothic. Like Feist, he has explained an irregularity by as- 
suming another irregularity, and one which has no valid foundation. 

Von Grienberger (0p. cit., p. 52, s.v.) explains the b- in b-natian as due 
to a misreading of the letter b- for h- and suggests, instead of the accepted 
form b-natiandans (Luke vi, 1), the reading *h-natiandans, which form he 
equates with Grk. x-viw ‘I scratch.’ Von Grienberger’s hypothesis must be 
rejected, and for two reasons; viz., (1) because the reading with b- has now 
been confirmed by Braun, and (2) because the simplex form (Goth. *natian) 
never occurs in ON or in OHG with initial A- (cf. ON ntia:OHG nian). 

In view of these phonetic difficulties involved in the explanation of the 
form bnatiandans (Luke vi, 1) I suggest a solution based upon a scribal 
error. The assumption of a scribal error is always hazardous, and has no 
justification unless all other explanations seem to have failed, as in the case 
under discussion. 

Of the verbs of the -as#ian-type (which originally belonged to the strong 
reduplicating class but had already passed over into the weak é-class) we 
have, besides *natian, only the verbs batian and tratan.® Both batian and 
tratian frequently occur in the Goth. text, whereas bnatian occurs only once 
(bnatiandans, Luke vi, 1). Since these verbs belonged to the same class and, 
furthermore, differed formally from one another only in respect to the initial 
consonants (cf. *n-atian:b-atian, tr-atian), we may assume that they were 
formally very closely associated with one another. If we assume that the 
original reading (i.e., of the ‘““Urtext’’) for Luke vi, 1 was *bi-natiandans 
(the normal form), it is not unreasonable to assume that the recorded form 
bnatiandans was due to a scribal error through orthographical confusion 
with the form batiandans; i.e., that the scribe erroneously omitted the vowel 
i in the prefix *bi- (*bi-natiandans) because the vowel i did not occur after 
b- in b-atiandans. The fact that the form *bi-natiandans occurred only once 
in the text, whereas the verb batian frequently appeared, could have con- 
tributed to this error. This type of scribal error which resulted in the con- 
fusion of the initial b- of the prefix *bi- with the initial organic b- of a similar 
verbal form could represent the same sort of orthographical confusion as 
resulted in the insertion of an unetymological h/, e.g., in watir-h-tai (for 
watirtai) pitns, Rom. xi, 17, and in ga-watir-h-tai (for ga-watirtai) éppif- 
wyévot, Eph. iii, 18 (A, B), through orthographical confusion with the stem 


8 “Got. bnatian ‘zerreiben’ . . . ist wohl aus *binauan entstanden. Das Prifix verlor den 
Vokal durch friihzeitige enge Verschmelzung mit dem Simplex *nauan, die wegen dessen 
Ungebriiuchlichkeit eintrat. Das Kompositum wurde nicht mehr als solches empfunden.” 

® There are no extant strong forms of *tr#an in any of the Gmc dialects, but we may as- 
sume that Goth. tratian, like batian and bnadan, was originally a strong reduplicating verb. 
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watrht- from the verb wadrkjan, or in the insertion of -l- in Eng. cou-l-d 
through orthographical confusion with wou-l-d.'° 

This explanation of the form buadandans (Luke vi, 1) as a scribal error 
for an original form *bi-natiandans deserves preference over the hypotheses 
of Feist and Kieckers for two reasons; viz., (1) because it removes the 
phonetic difficulties involved, and (2) because the scribal error assumed is in 
keeping with other scribal errors due to orthographical association. Neither 
Feist nor Kieckers has given any parallels in Goth. for the phonetic condi- 
tions which they assume. Feist’s hypothesis separates the Goth. from the 
ON, and Kieckers’ hypothesis assumes a phonetic process characteristic 
of ON but unparalleled in Gothic. The assumption of the scribal error 
which I have suggested removes all these discrepancies and therefore 
represents a justifiable hypothesis, even if incapable of proof. 

5) Us-keinan:us-kijanata (Luke viii, 6), but us-keindda (Luke viii, 8). 
The verb us-keinan (with present-tense m-suffix) has remained strong in the 
present system and in the past part., but in the preterite it has passed over 
into the weak ndén-conjugation. The reason for this heteroclisis in the pret- 
erite form is, of course, perfectly clear; the n-suffix of the present tense was 
felt as organic, and thus the verb became associated in form with the weak 
inchoative ndn-verbs (cf. -kei-nan:full-nan, -kei-ndda:full-néda). But there 
is one factor involved in this analogy which evidently has been overlooked, 
namely, the anomalous character of the original strong preterite forms 
*kai:*kij-um. These forms were anomalous in that the stem of the verb 
here ended in a vowel instead of a single consonant characteristic of the Ist 
ablaut series. By virtue of its anomalous character the form *kai was all 
the more easily displaced by the weak nén-form -keindda. That *kai, and 
not *kai-n (with -n from ket-n-an), was displaced by -keindda is supported 
by the fact that in WGmce, where the n-suffix was extended throughout the 
verbal system, the verb remained strong, not only in the preterite system 
but also in the past part. form (cf. OHG kinan, kein:kinum, gi-kinan; OS 
kinan, kén:kinun, gi-kinan; OE cinan, cdén:cinon, cinen). The extension of 
the m-suffix in the preterite system *kai-n:*ki-n-um led to the strong past 
part. form *ki-n-an-. Since the Goth. preserved the original strong form of 
the past part. without the m-suffix (-kijanata), we may assume that in 
Goth. the n-suffix was never extended to the preterite strong forms as in 
WGmce. The preservation of the original strong form of the past part. 
-kijanata, over against the new weak preterite form -keindda, may easily be 
explained on the ground that the past part. was detached from the verbal 
system through its purely adjectival usage“ and thus did not stand under 
the influence of the weak ndn-verbs. 


II. Substantive Forms 


1) Sigljé ‘a seal.’ In regard to the relation of the substantive form 
sigljd (Lat. sigillum) to the verbal form sigljan (Lat. sigilldre) Jellinek says 
(op. cit., §235, p. 174): “Auch sigljan* ist got. Ableitung von sigljo, nicht 
Umbildung von lat. sigillare.” 


10 Note that Eng. could (for coud) : would both represent original preterite forms without 
the intermediate vowel i (Goth. kun-ba:vil-da) and differ from each other formally only with 
respect to the initial consonants c-: w-. Similarly, Goth. *bi-natian: batian both belonged to the 
weak é-verbs and differed from each other formally only with respect to the initial *bi-n-: b-. 
1! Cf. uskijanata gapatirsnoda, xal pviv ténpdvOn, Luke viii, 6. 
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If Jellinek is right, then we cannot account for the j-suffix in the sub- 

stantive form sigljé, for Vulgar Lat. sigilld (<-sigillum) would have yielded 
Goth. *siglé, neut. an-stem. Hence, the j-suffix in sig/-j-6 must have been due 
to the verbal j-suffix in sigl-j-an, which in turn can be easily explained as due 
to the re-forming of the Lat. verb sigilldre to accord with the Goth. weak 
jan-class of verbs. On the other hand, a form *sig/d could hardly have been 
re-formed to sigl-j-6 according to any native pattern, for no other neuter 
jan-stems are recorded in Gothic. Von Grienberger (0. cit., p. 185, sigljan) 
is probably wrong in deriving sigljé from Lat. signum, but he is right in 
assuming the influence of the verbal form sigljan upon the substantive form 
sigljé: ‘““Ebenso das subst. sigljo . . . formell und begrifflich aber von sigljan 
beeinflusst.” 

2) Weitwédida (for weitwédipa) ‘testimony,’ Skeireins iv, 21. The ir- 
regular form weitddi-d-a, for weitddi-p-a, is best explained as a scribal error, 
for the regular form weitwodi-p-a often occurs elsewhere in the Goth. text, 
and, furthermore, the d in the suffix -ida appears only after a final p- of the 
stem (cf. aup-ida), never elsewhere after a final d- of the stem. The confusion 
between d and / could hardly have been due to a confusion of the d:}-type 
(weitd-diba) with the ):d-type (au-pida), since these two types were kept 
strictly apart. On the other hand, it is reasonable to assume that this con- 
fusion arose through association between the substantive suffix -ipba:-ida 
with the verbal suffix -ida as this appears in the pret., Ist and 3rd pers. 
sing. form, of the corresponding weak verb weitwdd-ida. The d of the verbal 
suffix -ida was not subject to Thurneysen’s Law of Dissimilation, so that 
the d remained unchanged, whether the stem of the verb ended in d- or in 
pb. According to the proportion wair-pida (subst.): *wafr-pbida® (verb) the 
form weitwé-dipba (subst.) could have been altered to weitwd-dida=both 
subst. and verb. Orthographical influence of the verbal form upon the 
corresponding substantive abstract is in keeping with an established pho- 
netic tendency in Gothic; compare the writing gi-b-tim (Luke i, 27) for 
normal gi-f-tim (due to association with the verbal forms with -b-, gi-b-an, 
etc.) with the established # (for g) and s (for z) in the verbal abstracts slahs 
(OHG slag), drus-is (OE dryre), due to the influence of the verbs sla-h-an, 
driu-s-an. Both the readings gibtim (for giftim) and weitwddida (for weit- 
wédiba) occur only once, and there is just as much reason to assume that 
the latter form was due to orthographical confusion with the corresponding 
verbal form in -ida, as that the former was due to orthographical confusion 
with the verbal forms in -b-. 

3) *Psalmé(?): Grk. Yadyos: Lat. psalmus. Only the following forms of 
*psalmod™ are recorded: sing. psalmén acc.; plur. psalmé gen., psalmdm dat. 
There are two fundamental problems connected with the explanation of 
these forms; viz., (a) why Grk. Yadywos: Lat. psalm-us did not yield Goth. 
*psalm-us of the u-declension according to the regular treatment of Grk.- 
Lat. substantives in -os:-us, and (b) how to account for the fem. 6(m)- 
declension of the irregular Goth. forms. 

In regard to the irregular suffix vowel -d- (which led to the fem. d(m)- 
declension) it is reasonable to assume that this -d- had its point of departure 
in the Grk. declensional forms in -w- (-w-). For this point of departure Streit- 
berg (Die got. Bibel,? Vok., p. 106, s.v.) suggests the Grk. dat. sing. form 





12 Cf. ga-gawairpjan xaradddoc ew ‘to reconcile,’ Cor. vii, 11. 
_ #8 The case form of psalmé, which occurs as a marginal note to Eph. iv, 8 A, is uncertain: 
it may represent either a nom. sing. or a dat. sing. form. 
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vadu-G.“ Against this hypothesis, however, is the fact that the extant 
Goth. forms indicate a fem. 6(m)-declension (cf. psalmén, acc. sing.; psal- 
mom, dat. plur., psalméd, gen. plur.) and therefore the dat. sing. ending -w 
in the Grk. Yady-G (= Goth. *psalm-5) would not have accorded with the 
native Goth. dat. sing. ending -ai (d-declension):-dn (dn-declension), cf. 
*psalm-ai:* psalm-dn. Another, and perhaps more plausible, point of de- 
parture could have been furnished by that case form in which Goth. -dn 
corresponded to Grk. -wv, viz., the gen. plur. form *psalm-dn (-6)=Grk. 
Wadu-Gv. The recorded form of the Goth. gen. plural is psalmd (in bikim 
psalmé, & BiBA\w Yadyor, Luke xx, 42). We may assume, however, that the 
form *psalménd could have existed alongside the form psalmd, for the waver- 
ing between the 6n- and the 6-declensions often occurs elsewhere.” 

If it is true that the -o- of the Goth. forms owes its origin to the Grk. 
ending -w- (-w-), then we must assume that the Goth. word was derived 
directly from the Grk. Yadyds and not fromthe Lat. psalmus. So far as I 
have discovered, none of the Grk. substantives ending in -os and regularly 
treated as u-stems in Goth. has the accent on the end syllable (cf. aréaroXos 
=apaustaulus, &yyedos = aggilus, caxxos=sakkus, etc.). The fact that Grk. 
Waduds has the accent on the end syllable may account for the discrepancy 
between the declension of this word in Goth. and the u-declension of the 
normal type sékkus<Grk. caxxos: Lat. sékkus. In the normal type the 
Grk. accent accorded with both the Lat. and the Gmc accent (upon the root 
syllable), hence the Lat. form sdéccus led directly to Goth. sékkus of the na- 
tive u-declension. On the other hand, the accent in Grk. Yadyés was in ac- 
cord with neither the Lat. accent (psdélmus) nor the Gmc accent (*psé/mé). 
If we assume that the Goth. forms were derived directly from the Grk. and 
not from the Lat. (as the -6- of the Goth. forms seems to indicate), then at 
the time when the word was borrowed the accent in Goth. must have been 
on the end syllable (i.e., *psalm6), whether it was later shifted to the root 
syllable or not. If the word had been directly derived from Lat. psdimus, 
the conclusion can hardly be avoided that the resultant Goth. form would 
have been *psdlmus of the u-declension, parallel to sékkus<Lat. sdccus. 
On the other hand, if we exclude Lat. influence and assume the accent to 
have originally been on the end syllable in conformity with the Grk. (i.e., 
*psalmé: Padus), it is reasonable to assume thatthe foreign accent led to 
an association with the foreign declensional endings where these resembled 
the native Goth. endings. The discrepancy between sdékkus (< Grk. caxxos: 
Lat. sdccus) and *psalmé (< Grk. Yadyos) has a parallel in the substantives 
Xrtstus:léstis. The Goth. form Xrtstus (Lat. Christus: Grk. Xpuords), with 
accent on the root syllable, followed the example of Lat. Chrfstus and there- 
fore was regularly treated as an u-stem like sékkus<Lat. sdéccus. On the 
other hand, the Goth. form Jésa#s must have had the accent on the end 
syllable in conformity with both the Grk. and the Lat. accent (’Incots: 
Jésts), for otherwise we cannot account for the irregular a-declension in 
Goth., instead of the u-declension (cf. stimus:ddgs:lésts, stin-aus:dég-is: 
Tésti-is, etc.). If the accent on the end syllable in Goth. Jésés led to an ir- 
regular declension, it is reasonable likewise to assume that the accent on the 
end syllable in Goth. *psalmé led to an irregular declension, but in this case 
influenced by the Grk. declensional endings. We may conclude then that the 


4 “Die Flexion scheint vom Dat. Sg. Yad\ug ausgegangen zu sein.” 
18 For examples see Jellinek, of. cit., §123, Anm. 2. 
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Goth. substantives in -us tended to conform with the Lat. substantives in 
-us (< Grk. -os) except when the Grk. accent was on the end syllable. 

4) Praufétés:praufétus (Grk. rpodfrns: Lat. prophéta), but aiwaggelista 
(Grk. ebayyedcorns: Lat. evangelista). It is obvious that Goth. praufétés 
(> praufétus) is based upon Grk. xpodprns, whereas Goth. aiwaggelista 
is based upon Lat. evangelista. This discrepancy cannot be due entirely to 
the fact that the Lat. word evangelist-a furnished the Goth. with the suffix 
a- of the an-declension, otherwise we might have expected a Goth. form 
*prauféta=Lat. prophéta. This discrepancy between the Goth. forms 
praufétés :aiwaggelista is perhaps best explained as due to the different ac- 
centual conditions in the Grk. and Lat. words. In the word for ‘prophet’ 
the accent in both Grk. and Lat. was on the penult (Grk. rpopjrns: Lat. 
prophéta). Since the first syllable was a prefix (mpo:pro), the foreign accent 
was in accord with the Gmc accent in verbal forms (cf. Goth. faur-biudan) ; 
hence there was no compelling reason for the translator to base the Goth. 
form upon Lat. prophéta rather than upon the original Grk. rpogyrns. On 
the other hand, in the word for ‘evangelist’ the Grk. accent was upon the 
ultima (ebayyeduorjs), whereas the Lat. accent was upon the penult 
(evangelista). The Lat. accent was in much closer accord with the Gmc 
accent than was the Grk. accent, for the Gmc accent was never on the ul- 
tima. The element -/fsta in Lat. evange-lista could have easily been associ- 
ated with the Goth. type gma with accent on the root syllable. In fact, the 
Lat. form evange-lista could easily have been associated with such Goth. 
compound forms as fiulla-wita, ufar-swdra in spite of the secondary accent 
upon the root syllable. 

We may conclude then that the discrepancy between the Goth. forms 
praufétés :aiwaggelista’’ was due to the fact that the Gmc accent accorded 
with the Grk. accent in rpopqrns but not with the Grk. accent in ebayye- 
huorjs, the Lat. equivalent (evamgelista) of which furnished an accent in 
closer accord with the Gmc accent." It should also be noted that Lat. 
prophétés (= Grk. rpopyrns) sometimes occurs. 

5) Assarjus (dat. sing. assarjau, Mtt. x, 29): Grk. dccdpiov: Lat. as- 
sdrius. It is evident that the Goth. form assarjus is based upon the Lat. 
form assdrius and not upon the Grk. form dccapiov, which should have 
yielded a Goth. form *assarjon or *assarjé (cf. ebayyé\vov > aiwaggeljé). 

Besides assarjus there occurs the word kintus in the same sense of a small 
coin, ‘farthing, pence.’ The derivation of kintus'* is uncertain, but the word 
is undoubtedly based upon some form of Lat. centum®® (cf. Eng. cent). 
Semantic association between kint-us and Lat. assdri-us may have been 
the determining factor in deciding the Goth. translator’s choice in favor of 


16 The secondary form in -ws is obviously due to the example of the Goth. words in 
—_ Grk. -os: Lat. -us) which denoted a person (cf. ax éarodos > apaustaulus,&yyed\os > aggilus, 
etc.). 
17 The form aiwaggeli-sta may have contributed to the formation aiwaggeli which later 
appears in the Epistles for aiwaggeljd. Both forms, aiwaggeli: aiwaggelj6, can be derived from 
ebayy\vov. But the occurrence of the later form aiwaggels (cf. atirali< Vulgar Lat. *drdli-um) 
suggests the influence of the proportion aiwaggeli:aiwaggeli-sta. 

18 This argument does not hold good in thecase of Grk. Yadués: Lat. psdlmus, if we assume 
that Goth. *psalmé was derived from Grk. Yaduéds (cf. above, u, 3), as the d-suffix in Goth. 
*psalm-6 indicates. We can explain the Goth. form *psalmé only from Grk. Yadyés, but the 
question why the Goth. translator did not choose the Lat. form psél/mus as the basis for the 
Goth. form (i.e., *psélmus) must still be left unanswered. 

19 Kintu, Matt. v, 26 (Grk. xodpayrny). 20 Cf. Feist, op. cit., p. 312*-», s.v. 
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basing the Goth. form (assarj-us) upon the Lat. form assdri-us in prefer- 
ence to the Grk. form decdépiov, especially since the Lat. suffix -us accorded 
with the Goth. suffix -us in kint-us, whereas the Grk. suffix -ov did not. A 
Goth. form *assarjé (<Grk. docapiov) would have accorded with the fem. 
jon-declension in Gothic. Therefore, we may conclude that the form *as- 
sarjé might have occurred if the existence of the word kint-us™ (with the 
suffix -us) had not influenced the Goth. translator to use the form assarj-us 
in conformity with Lat. assdri-us. This hypothesis presupposes that the 
word kint-us was borrowed as early as, or earlier than, was assarj-us. The 
loan word assarj-us must have been of late origin as the second a (instead of 
6) = Lat. d@ shows, and therefore was probably not borrowed before the time 
when kint-us was borrowed.” 

6) Lukarn< Lat. licerna (?). It is still a mooted question as to how the 
vowel a in the Goth. form /ukarn is to be explained. There are two current 
hypotheses; viz., (1) Lat. lacerna> Goth. *likérna>likarn with weakening 
of -ér->-ar- in the unaccented syllable (cf. *wap-er-az>Wwap-ar), and (2) 
Vulgar Lat. */iacarna (</ucerna) > Goth. lukarn. 

Feist™ favors the first hypothesis, but his reference to Goth. karkara 
<Lat. carcer as a parallel in support of this hypothesis is not valid, since 
Jellinek™ has convincingly shown that the Goth. form karkara is based not 
upon Lat. carcer but upon a Vulgar Lat. form *carcara, a collective plural 
of *carcarum=Grk. xapxapov. This derivation of Goth. karkara certainly 
deserves preference over that of Feist because the former is based upon 
the actual occurrence of a Grk. form borrowed from the Latin. Strangely 
enough, however, Jellinek™ makes no attempt to explain the Goth. @ in 
lukarn in spite of the fact that the a here does not correspond to the e in 
Lat. laicerna any more than does the second a in Goth. karkara correspond 
to the e in Lat. carcer. 

The second hypothesis is favored by Streitberg,* who postulates, paral- 
lel to Vulgar Lat. */aicarna>Goth. lukarn, a Vulgar Lat. form *carcar 
>Goth. karkara. If we assume a Vulgar Lat. form *carcara for *carcar, 
there is nothing to disprove the parallel. But against it is the fact that apart 
from the Goth. form Jukarn there is no evidence of a Vulgar Lat. form 
*lacarna, whereas there is evidence that a Vulgar Lat. form *carcara ex- 
isted even if we did not have the Goth. form karkara. Streitberg has postu- 
lated a Vulgar Lat. form */acarna to accord with the Goth. form /ukarn 
without evidence that this Lat. form existed. In favor of Feist’s hypothesis, 
on the other hand, is the existence of the later MHG form /Jucerne< Lat. 
liicerna. With the preservation of the final -e (<Lat. -a) in MHG lucérne 
the Lat. accent upon the penult (/acérna) was probably retained, hence the 
-er- in MHG lucérne was not weakened to -ar- as in Goth. likarn, where the 
accent had been shifted to the root syllable. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 


21 Cf. the declensional influence of dags upon nahts in the phrase dagam jah naktam (for 
*nahtim), due to association. 22 Cf. Jellinek, op. cit., §246, 2. 

% Cf. Feist, op. cit., p. 337; “Aus lat. /ycerna Lampe (unbetontes lat. e<got. @ wie in 
karkara aus lat. carcer).”’ 

* Cf. Jellinek, op. cit., §243, p. 182. % Cf. Jellinek, loc. cit. 

%* Cf. Streitberg, op. cit., §38, Anm. 1: “lukarn N ‘Leuchte’ und karkara F ‘Kerker’ 
stammen unmittelbar oder durch kelt. Vermittelung aus lat. /ucerna und carcer, deren er schon 
vulgirlateinisch zu ar geworden ist.” 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF down AS AN ADVERB 


WHERE MSS C and O of Gregory’s Dialogues employ OE. ofdune, the 
Hatton MS uses nider. Though H is fragmentary, the disagreement occurs 
often enough to be challenging, and Hans Hecht would explain it in chron- 


ological terms: 


Die Belege scheinen darauf hinzudeuten, dass besonders sp. ae. myder, nider gebrauch- 
licher war als ofdune, adwne. An dialektische Scheidung ist kaum zu denken. 


This implies that the original dialect, having already given up an inherited 
Germanic nider for a new ofdune, went back to the old form temporarily 
and then, with the rest of English, readopted ofdune.' Less roundabout, 
and surely made thinkable by evidence not in Hecht’s hands, would be a 
conclusion that the adverbs belonged to different parts of the country. 

Other than MSS CO of the Dialogues, three major dialectal texts have 
ofdune only or in great preponderance over nider; they are, from North- 
umbria, the Durham Ritual and the Lindisfarne Gospels (followed by Rush- 
worth’), and from Mercia, the ninth-century Vespasian Psalter (followed 
by the Junius MS, PsB).? 

But Farman, glossing the tenth-century Mercian Rushworth’, changes 
the Lindisfarne ofdune to nider.* The latter is, moreover, the only form in the 
West-Saxon Gospels (all MSS), as well as the prevailing form in the Hepta- 
teuch and in Wulfstan. Among versions of the Psalter, the Lambeth MS 
(PsI) unremittingly prefers mider, as do three other interlinear texts, the 
Durham Hymnal, the De Consuetudine Monachorum (ed. Logeman), and 
Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum. Finally, and much more noteworthy, is the 
dominance held by nider in the verse.’ 

Not to find mixed texts would be surprising. In the Leechdoms, the 
Blickling Homilies and the homilies in MS Bodley 343 (ed. Balfour), the 
Heiligenleben (ed. Assmann), and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, both words 
appear without any readily observable distinction of usage.* Since these are 
collections edited in old or modern times, the mixture may reflect only a 
variety in the sources. But the concurrence of nider and ofdune in the 


1 Hans Hecht, Bischof Werferths von Worcester Ubersetsung der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen 
2 Abtlg. (Leipzig, 1907), p. 138, n. 2. Nider does occur four times in MSS CO (cf. GD 31.3, 
112.17, 20, 338.35), against 31 exx. of ofdune; for MS H, cf. 24.21, 28, 25.12, 46.32, 59.4, 62.35, 
110.2, 114.28, 123.22, and note the avoidance of ofdune in 115.8. Though complex, Hecht’s 
reconstruction is not therefore to be rejected, and the words have not been treated as dialectal 
by ot ~ e.g. R. Jordan (Eigentiimlichkeiten (Heidelberg, 1906]), G. Scherer (diss. 
Berlin [1918)]). 

? Classified below, the references need not be itemized by textual source: With few excep- 
tions, e.g. I follow Wildhagen in designating the Psalters, my abbreviations are those adopted 
by Clark Hall in A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Cambridge, 1931*). For Li, PsA, Ru? and 
DR, see the glossaries by Grimm, Cook, and Lindelif. Nider appears twice in Lindisfarne, cf. 
MiL 2.11, 18.26 (against 35 exx. of ofdune). 

° Cf. MtR 3.16, 4.6, 7.25, 27, 11.23; Farman adds mider, MiR 17.9, 25.17. An amusing 
ghost-word inder (see Hall, Holthausen, s. v.) has somehow arisen from mider, MtR 17.1. 

* For the West-Saxon Gospels, WH, and DHy, see the glossaries by Harris, Dodd, and 
Chapman. A mere report must suffice for CM, Sc, and the other glossed texts. 

5 See the Grein-Kohler Sprachschatz, s. vv. nider (22 exx., to which add Ps 106.25; the 
references to Dan 492 and Beow 2699 belong elsewhere, see fn. 17 below) and dun (5 exx. of 
ofdune from the later verse; add Sal 458). In this respect the poetry appears to be Mercian 
rather than Northumbrian. 
ye © For BIH and Chr see the glossaries of Morris and of Plummer; exx. from the other texts 


are mentioned below. 
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works of Alfred and of Aelfric shows that the idiom was unsettled in West- 
Saxon. 

So the evidence for ‘“‘dialektische Scheidung” is stronger than Hecht 
thought, and the historical inference should arouse little dissent: ofdune 
originated in the north and spreading southward met less resistance in the 
Saxon area; Ru! proves that mider was current in Mercia, but we cannot 
be sure about Kent. The Middle English materials fit into this view 
fairly well: mider occurs in less than a dozen early ME. texts, most of them 
from the east and south; by 1300 (a)doun seems to have won out every- 
where. 

This triumph involves more than a one-for-one lexical displacement. 
Four allied words, OE. nidere, neodan, nidor, and ufan, likewise become ob- 
solete during early Middle English times, and their functions are assumed, 
in part at least, by down. zy 

Though of rare occurrence, OE. nid(ejxe was no doubt in current use, 
for it has Germanic kindred (compare uppe ye nipre, Panther 74, with Olc. 
uppi ok nidri) and turns up in Middle English. Unlike nider it combines 
with OE. der: 7 sio hefige eorde sit Ser nidere, Bo 136.13 (cp. ber neodere, 
Lagamon 1982, bere nepere, Rel. Lyr. of the XIIIth Cent. [ed. Brown]. 48.33). 
The only other example is: Jeg min fleschoma...mnipre gehyded, Christ 
1466 (cp. under neolum nider nesse gehydde, Elene 831). Supposedly, then, 
nidere means rest “down below,” and alternates with mider as OE. uppe 
with upp.’ 

OE. neodan generally designates motion “from below,” e.g. [bu] me of 
neowelnesse eft neodan alysdest, Ps 70.19; in this sense it opposes OE. ufan 
“from above,” e.g. seo lyft tyhd bone wetan to hire neodan 7 3a hetan ufan, 
AeDT xiv 1.\° But there are instances where neodan should probably be 
translated “below, beneath,” cp. he mywolnesse neodan ...woruhte, Ps 
103.7, geote et dam weofode nydan, Lev 4.18; and in the following examples 
ufan and meodan are not in precise contrast: toberst ... fram dere fyrste 
ufan 00 da flor neodan, AeH II 258.3 (cf. Mt 27. 51), he wes ofset fram 
dam hnolle ufan 0d his fotwylmas neodan, AeH II 480.12. In passages 
containing OE. under the adverb combines with the preposition in an 
idiom that expresses less of motion than position, e.g. bet weter wes sweart 
under bam clife neodan, BIH 211.2, under eordan neodan . . . sette, Gen 311, 
ic neoban wetre flode underflowen, Rid 11.1, wrid under pet setl neodan, Led 


7 Since Wiilfing’s lists in Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen are sbort, I supply 
detailed references; nider occurs: AO 234.10, 238.12, BH 5.1557, 1593, Bo 147.10, CP 103.17, 
105.11; and ofdune is found: AO 106.19, BH 1.700, 4.1099, Bo 8.4, 57.22, 81.13, 92.18, 20, 
147.7, CP 101.14, 20, 23, 103.18, 235.6, 247.2, 361.3, 463.20, 467.7. For Aelfric there is room 
only for an enumeration of exx., mider vs. ofdune occurring: AeH 17: 13, AeL 4: 18, Hept 2: 25, 
AeDT 1: 5, AeG 0: 3. 

8 ME. nider (nither, nether) occurs: Vices and Virtues 5.9, 13, 45.17, 57.2, 63.19, 105.26, 
145.9; Trinity Homilies 111.20, 21, 27; Genesis and Exodus 370, 3385, 3567, 3997; Havelok 
458, 2025; St. Marharete 40.15; Hals Meidenhad (MS B) 331; Poema Morale (MS T) 299, 347; 
Bestiary “Lion” 3, “Elephant” 21. Dialectally the most interesting ME. text is Lagamon’s 
Brut; nider does not appear in the B-version, but occurs in A at 4050, 8183, 11819, 12324, 
13949, 21878. 

® The old form is seen in neode-weard, -mast, cp. OE. hinde- alongside hinder; while I 
doubt that médere is a late innovation like mide, ofere, awege, the ME. exx. could be accounted 
for in this way. 

1° The simplex neodan is not very common. In addition to references above, see AeDT 
vit 9, Rid 32.20, Ps 70.19, Solk 84.13, 148.31, IM 113; modifying an adjective, Rid 26.5, 
Phoenix 307, Bo 80.33; accompanying ufan, Guth 5.108, Led 1 342.19. 
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I 366.17 (cp. BIH 23.20), but the evidence is not plentiful and OE. under- 
neodan seldom occurs." The Middle English examples do not even make a 
handful, cf. neden uppard, Trinity Homilies 105.19, sim. 107.8, with which 
compare nioban upweardne, Rid 62.6. 

Now OE. nider and ofdune are repeatedly used of motion “downwards 
to below,” the primary meaning to which we shall come in just a moment. 
At times, however, by what I take to be a secondary development in Old 
English, they too may indicate a state of rest “down below.” Thus ofdune, 
like nidere, does combine with OE. der, e.g. ba stod der [omit MS O] dune 
[ofdune MS O] on pere flore sancte Peter, GD 227.6 (cf. ibid. 164.24, but 
ChrE 1083 [215.18] is not quite the same). Both adverbs appear with OE. 
beon, e.g. dene seo wes under bam munte swa feor ofdune swa man geseon 
mihte, GD 212.14, bid pin eardingstow nider on eordan, Jannes and Jambres 
(ed. James) 26, cf. also Lb 67.23, AeP 80.4; on two occasions in telling op- 
position to OE. uppe: hi beod on niht uppe 7 on deg adune, AeDT 1x 12, nis 
nan oder ne uppe on heofonum ne nyder on eordan, Deut 4.39. From this 
angle the disappearance of OE. nidere is understandable, but the coincidence 
in usage of mider and neodan seems less certain; it may be suspected on the 
basis of a few passages where nider accompanies under, e.g. 





hwilum ic gehere hellescealcas, 
gnornende cynn, grundas menan, 
nider under nessum, Sat 134, 


with which compare Sat 31, 91, Gu 535, and further, Christ 1619, Ps 106.25 
Beow 1360, Elene 831, the meaning in some of these being undoubtedly 
directional. Added evidence for nider “‘below’’ comes from compound nouns 
like niderflor, which so well matches OE. upflor that the first element cannot 
be derived from adjectival nidera.“ In passing, we may remark that since 
ofdune does not figure in nominal composition, it had probably not become 
firmly attached to a static referent. 

Modern scholars have not always discriminated rightly between OE. 
nider and its comparative nidor. For this confusion the scribes are partly 
to blame; it is true that they never make the modern error of spelling the 
positive with -or, but they do write myder (neoder) for the comparative.” 
It may be misleading, yet this was hardly a mistake, for the change -or >-er 
conforms to an apparently regular movement in the language (cp. sfer, 
moder, hunger), so that the comparative ending fell together with that of 
the positive.“ Eventually nider and nidor would be joined by OE. nidere, 
which should lose its -e by normal phonetic change.” In exacting situations 
the homophony of words for “down,” “down below,” and “farther down” 
would be an awkward hindrance to the efficiency of nider. The double 


1 With Lev 4.18 compare gytst bet ober undernyban, Exd 29.12, and see also AO 134.23, 
Lb 24.15, WH 219.5, ChrE 1070 (205.29). 

2 The first element of niderflor (cp. upflor) might be from OE. nidere, since we find uppe- 
land, ChrE 1087 (224.34), and perhaps up pegodu (pl.), Ps 81.6 (cp. upgodu, WW 497.25). 

18 In no instance do the MSS warrant for the positive the spelling nidor so fashionable in 
our handbooks and glossaries. The comparative is spelled with -er: Com putus (ed. Henel), p. 45, 
AeL 1.58, AeDT tv 51, v 6, vit 8. Cf. fn. 17 below. 

4 Information about this change is scanty; cf. Sievers-Cook*, §322, Biilbring, §§417, 430, 
442. Compare also the spellings ufer, Lk 14.10 (MS H), VsH 98.31, AeDT vim 8 (MS C), 
VcH 5.221; utter, Mt 20.28 (MS H); sunder, JnL 8.6. 

% The loss is dated too late, I think, by Jordan-Matthes, Handbuch der mitteleng. Gram. 
(Heidelberg, 1934), §138. 
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comparative niodoror (nypror), if an attempt to remedy the trouble, proved 
unsuccessful.’* Perhaps on this account many speakers began to favor the 
less ambiguous ofdune. Though “sick” words, in the Gilliéronean sense, 
need not die, nor overloaded words collapse, this hypothesis has the ad- 
vantage of explaining the weakness of nider in West Saxon, where the vowel 
of nider was not broken to io; in Mercian the contrast of nider and niodor 
would have had a saving grace."” 

The original of mider, in Germanic and in Indo-European, probably re- 
ferred to descent from any level of verticality, but OE. ofdune must have 
been applicable at first only to descent from a dun, of uncertain meaning 
though for each speaker no doubt a roughly definable height of ground. 
Thus, where nider is still current we find of dune translating Latin de monte, 
e.g. niber stigendum heom of dune [descendentibus illis de monte], MtR 
17.9.8 Nevertheless, the synthesis of preposition and noun, for which there 
are numerous parallels, is an accomplished fact already in the ninth cen- 
tury, and with the reduction of the first element in the new adverb, of- 
dune>adune, the analogy with dun grows more obscure.”° Consequently, 
throughout our texts ofdune, like nider, expresses motion from ground-level 
into the depths as well as descent from the heavens. 

This synonymy can be shown most thoroughly in relation to the uses 
of OE. ufan, which appears in all the ancient dialects although no instances 
have been recorded from Middle English. A full-scale study of its obsoles- 
cence cannot be given here, for ufan suffers the ill fate of all the Old English 
spatial adverbs in -am, being in particular connected also with the develop- 
ment of OE. uppan;* but we may qualify the meaning traditionally assigned 
to it, and in a tentative way deal with the passages where OE. mider and 
ofdune assume the meaning “downwards from above.” 

Our grammars and dictionaries of Old English say that ufan expresses 
motion or rest “‘(from) above.” They should, as they do not, go on to say 
that the rendering “above” applies only when ufan combines with certain 
prepositions and the dative case, notably om in the phrases ufan on and on 


16 Cf. Bo 147.10, AeDT (MS A) tv 51, v 6; such double comparatives are not unusual, and 
it is perhaps needless to invent an emergency to account for them. 

17 The u-umlaut before dentals is Fialectally troublesome; cf. Sievers-Cook®, §105, n. 5, 
Biilbring, §235 Anm. The positive is spelled nider or myder (disregarding ):d) everywhere 
except nieder, CP 103.16, neber, BIH 101.3. The spellings of the comparative are: nidor, CP 
279.3 (MS H), VcH 4.84, 86 (MS Q), Chrd 9.22, Lb 62.5, AeDT (MS F) rv 51, vu 8; nyder, 
Dan 492, VcH 4.86 (MS V), Chrd 57.5, AeDT rv 51 (MS E), v 6 (MS B), vim 8 (MSS AE), 
AeG 240.11; niodor, Beow 2699, Bo 80.30, CP 279.3 (MS C), VcH 4.84 (MS V), AeG 240.11 
(MS H); neodor, GD 123.22 (MS H), AelS 21 (120), AeH 1 50.4, AeG 240.11 (MS F), AeDT 
Iv 51 (MS D), v6 (MSC), vm 8 (MS D). 

18 That nider (cp. efter) itself comes from an IE. comparative in -ter- seems to me very 
questionable; cf. Hirt, Imdogermanische Grammatik, m1, 210. And regarding the origin and 
specific meaning of OE. dun, I am in doubt, but all the dialects contain the word. 

19 Cf. Schulte’s glossary to Ru!, s. v. dun. I may have misread some phrases as adverbs, 
e. g. in the verse, where the editors of The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records always read of dune. 

20 Adune occurs already in Li, BH, GD, and is common from Aelfric’s time. The form adun 
occurs surprisingly often (ca. 30 widely distributed exx.), but the alternation adun:adune 
seems non-significant. The adverbial prefix OE. a- is more often a reduction of on-, as in agean, 
amiddan, aweg; exx. of on-, an-dune (cf. MH 214.11, Solk 84.10, VsH 99.11, BC 545) are prob- 
ably back-formations. The aphetic dun(e) is older than the 12th century to which the OED 
assigns it; dune occurs: PsA 29.4, 87.5, 138.8, LkR 17.31, GD 227.6 (MS C), ChrE 1070 (205.30) 
1123 (251.9); dun is found: LAL 5.19, PsJ 138.8, EC 235.2 ((a.v. 1003-23), ChrE 1140 (267.22). 
I do not understand ofduna, LkL 9.54, aduna, RB 31.8, ufa hidune, MtL 4.6. 

% My dissertation Old English upp, uppe, uppan, and upon (Chicago, 1943) evades this 
semantic problem. 
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(...) ufan, e.g. ah hi seton ufan on [on ufan MS C] bem [wetre], MH 
118.20, on bam ufan stodon gewepnode scyttan, AA 109* 16, be him on ufan 
weron, AO 158.9. Contrastingly, with on and the accusative, movement is 
indicated, e.g. ba gefeol he semninga on his earm ufan, BH 3.152, geot bonne 
pet gehalgade win ufon on dat oper, Lac 126.13, be man him on ufan pet 
heafod ded, WH 36.17.% Some of the kindred adverbs in -an designate rest, 
in this way or simply, more often than not, e.g. uppan, innan, and utan, 
which thus encroach upon the domains of uppe, inne, and ute, but OE. 
ufan, perhaps because a form *ufe (cp. ufeweard) did not survive into Old 
English, preserves well the function that the -am class supposedly had in 
Primitive Germanic. 

To be explored further are three topics of meaning where change comes 
about, respecting viz., the quality of motion, its locus, and the speaker’s 
angle of view. The verbal syntax, then, as we enter upon the first problem, 
shows ufan modifying four main kinds of activity: 

a) In passages containing «fan with such verbs as OE. feran, fleogan, sendan, sigan, stdian, 
the idea of bodily motion is recognized at once by a modern reader. Both cuman and feallan 
are commonly so employed, e. g. bet fyr com ufan, AeH 11 450.31, feol . . . ufon of pare lyfte 
AeL 3.453; and each is also found with an on-phrase, e. g. se Halga Gast cymep ufon on pe, 
7.23, pa feoll his modor ufan on his lichoman, MH 58.17. Occurring only with on are OE. lecgan 
and settan, e. g. lege on bat heafod ufan, Lb 8.4, sette upon [altered to uppon MS H, uppan MSS 
OT, ufan on LdSo] 3a mynetsmiddan, LL u As 14.1 (cp. Lb 61.27, LAL 6.48, 8.16, 11.33, 
JnL 19.19). 

b) Less obvious are examples with verbs of “seeing” (OE. locian, sceawian, wlitan) and 
“speaking” (OE. ciegan, clyppan, cwedan, me@lan, singan) in an idiom characteristic of the Old 
Germanic dialects, e. g. mihton men ufan beorhtlice sceawian drihines fota swade, MH 74.28, 
meahtes ... wlitan siddan ufan ofer ealle, Met 24.11; ufan of roderum ...maide, Gen 2912, 
engla byman ufan singad, MH 78.3. Similarly, in a realm of mental activity: ufan cunnode, 
Beow 1500, ufan neosade, Gu 931, ufan forleton, Sat 59. 

c) Strange also to the Modern English mind are constructions with verbs of “covering” 
(OE. oferhrefan, Seccan, wreon), e. g. be oferkref ufan mid hwitle, Lb 24.13, bid... ufan wip 
a@ghwyle ungewidro gescylded, BLH 125.32, ufan ybum peaht, Rid. 11.4, bewreoh faste ufan mid 
leafum, Lb 14.31, ufa ymbgearuad, MRL 16.5. 

d) Asa final major type are passages where, although the verb is beon, the adverb can be 
construed with an adjective: ufan hit is enge, Dom 22, gif se weofod ufan hol nere, CP 217.21, 
seo is ufan open, BIH 125.26, he is hire emnneah ge ufan ge neodon, Bo 80.33, her is fyr micel 
ufan and neodone, Gen 375; cf. the editorial notes to escholt ufan greg, Beow 330. 


The last three classes are peculiar to ufan, the subsequent course of such 
idioms being unclear.* During the Old English period, at any rate, neither 
ofdune nor nider combines with verbs of speaking or covering, or with an 
adjective, and the apparent instance of seeing, locad niber, Lb 106.24 (sim. 
107.18), probably refers to a lowering of the head or eyes. For the most part 
both adverbs modify verbs akin to those in a): each is widely adopted, for 
example, with feallan, hreosan, letan, lecgan, sendan, settan, sigan, stigan, 
wendan, weorpan; and in rare or unique instances each accompanies verbs 
that do not appear with the other.™ These analogies are less interesting than 


* The history of compound prepositions (e. g. oninnan, onmiddan, binnan, bufan, [ym]- 
ey and many others) must be written elsewhere. Ufan occasionally serves as a preposition, 

g. Led 1 380.3, Lb 94.10, 102.15, GD 133.15 (MS O), AeL 33.312, and in postposition, e. g. 
Ps 7] 27, BlH 51. 12, AeL 3. 501, Joshua 10.11. Uppan and innan are ‘frequently, utan rarely, so 
employed. The confusion of -an and -e particles is a large topic by itself; the restriction of 
utan to rest “outside” especially needs study, see Einarsson’s remarks on Icelandic, JEGP, 
xi (1944), 265-285. 

3 English resorts to paraphrases, but I cannot say when from above first appears (? after 
1300; for of ufan, cf. PsI 49.4, JnR 19.11). 

* In decreasing frequency the verbs commonest with ufan are: cuman, sendan, feallan 
setian, sittan, stigan; with nider: (a)stigan, gan, gewitan (not found with ofdune), (a)feallan, 
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the contrast in usage with “come” and “go”: frequent with mider and of- 
dune, the verb gan never takes ufan as a modifier; cuman, on the other hand, 
while found often with ufan, combines with the other particles in these three 
late examples only: myder cumendne [adune stigende LiRu] gast, Jn 1.32, 
nyder ~ [ofdune stag LiRu], Jn 3.13; cumad hider adune of heofonum, 
WH 137.12. 

The locus of movement—or better, its terminal points—will usually be- 
come clear upon an inspection of nouns in the immediate sentence or in the 
narrative context. By this approach one finds that ufan does great service 
only for motion from high overhead, whereas mider and ofdune function 
alike within all limits. Four ranges of action seem rather obvious. 

1. In many passages the motion goes into a depth from ground-level or 
from a high place. Perhaps because our texts were not written de profundis, 
examples with ufan are almost non-existent: heo [the sun] locad ufan on 
helle, Solk 200.15, Godes andsacan || hweorfan geond helle hate oneled || ufan 
and utan, Sat 341. But the other adverbs are well represented: 


a) Into hell: myder astigan to hellwarum, AeH 1 408.8 (cf. AeH 1 172.33, 1 596.12, AeL 
33.274, WH 145.2, 201.20, 211.6, BH 5.1593, Mt 11.23, Gen 343, Elene 942, Ps 106.25, Christ 
1619, Jud 423); to hellvarvm ofdone stige, DRL 101.8 (cf. Hex 317, AeT 105, GD 320.10, 14, Sal 
458). 
b) Into a pit: nider gewitan on ba neowolnesse bas seabes, BH 5.1557 (cf. GD 112.17, EC 
432.14, Sat 31); ofdune aworpene in a sweartestan stowe, GD 319.19 (cf. ibid. 112.23, 123.22, 
JnI 2.1). 

c) Into water: he ba unwerlice nyder alet on bat water bat fat, GD 114.28; hine nu tyhd 
seo yO mid hire feorr ofdune [aweg (!) MS H], GD 115.8; cp. Maxims IT 30. 

d) Under the earth: nyder aflowed in ba eordan, HL 14.41 (cf. BIH 209.31, Beow 1360); 
see also GD 123.22, Elene 831. 


2. Very frequently mider and ofdune characterize movements within 
reach of the human body, in circumstances where ufan is contrastingly rare: 
ba gefeol he semninga on his earm ufan, BH 3.152 (cp. AeL 33.305, 311, 
MH 58.17), sio adl cymd of yfelre wetan ufan flowendre, Lb 7.33, cf. also 
AeH II 480.12. The speaker thus views such action habitually and literally 


from eye-level.™ 


a) Of a person falling: he feoll nyber, Jn 9.38 (cf. MtL 2.11, 18.26, AeH 1 78.26, AeL 
30.106, Lev 9.24, Num 14.37, Nic 492.15, HL 8.272, 15.326, 16.75, 246, GD 31.3, 62.33, RB 
79.4, ChrE 1012, ChrC 1053); pa feol he adune, AeH 1 316.29 (cf. CP 361.3, Bo 8.4, Nic 492.26, 
GD 205.4, AeH 1 18.24, AeL 3.388, 5.114, 11.108, 23.63, 718, 781, 822, 23b.292, Num 22.27, 
ByH 30.23). Cp. ac he neowol astreaht nider ofdune || feol on ba flore, Met 1.80. 

b) Of bending down: myder abeah, Jn 20.5 (cf. ibid. 20.11, 8.6, KC rv 71.1, Mod 55, Led 
111 144.18); Anipode ofdune, CP 235.6 (cf. ibid. 467.7, Bo 147.7, Met 31.13, MH 76.10, 214.11, 
GD 24.28, 195.3, 206.7, RB 31.8, AeH 1 272.32, AeL 5.92, 10.129, DR 21.11, LV 86). 

c) Of invertirg the body altogether: adune [ofdune MS O, nyber MS H] onwendum heafde, 
GD 24.28 (cf. with nider, Solk 84.10, AeH 1, 382.12, BIN 173.4, 191.2, 9; with ofdune, AeH 1 
382.9, HL 16.164, 306, Lb 6.34). 

d) Of moving the limbs: stric bu . . . niber ofter bine breost, IM 17; lat bine hand ofdune, 
GD 255.12 (cf. ibid. 254.36, 255.13, 1M 16, 24, 38, passim). 

e) Of throwing or putting something on the ground: ky wurpon ealle heora gyrda nyder, 
Exd 7.12 (cf. AO 238.12, AA 120*. 15, Lb 104.21, Gs 44.11, HL 15.216), hie leton hiera hragl 
ofdune to fotum, AO 106.19 (cf. Judith 291, AeL 35.360, 29.171, IM 40, VsH 141.20, ByH 
30.29). 

f) Of processes within or upon the human body itself: niber gewit burh 3a wambe, Lb 62.26 
(cf. ibid. 48.42, 67.23, 98.22, Lac 137.23, BIH 101.3, Ps 132.2, HL 16.70, 320), syhb adun on 
para lungane, Led 111 118.2 (cf. Lb 36.14, CP 101.23, AeZ 11.191). 





(a)hkreosan, (a)sendan; with ofdune: (a)feallan, (a)stigan, wendan, letan, teon (not found with 


nider), (a)weorpan, hieldan, q 
% For this principle, see Karl Biihler, Sprachtheorie (Jena, 1934), pp. 127 ff. 
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3. For descent groundward from a height on the earth’s surface, either 
natural or artificial, ufan is again uncommon: geseah . . . of bas huses hrofe 
ufan micel leoht cuman, BH 4.3309, godwebba cyst ...ufan eall forberst, 
Christ 1138 (cp. AeH II 258.3); ofer ba stowe ufon wes hangiende unmete 
stanclif, GD 52.15 (cf. ibid. 53.14, 62.34, Ps 103.12). Evidence for the other 


particles is plentiful. 


a) From the top of a mountain: Moyses eode nyder [=adun, Exd 32.15] of 3am munte, 
Exd 19.14 (cf. with nider, Exd 19.21, 24, 25, 32.1, 7, 34.29, Deut 9.12, 15, 10.5, Mt 8.1, 17.9, 
Lk 4.29, 21.21, GD 112.20, Led 111 210, 212, 214, AeH 1 120.8, ByH 108.25, 120.31; examples 
with ofdune are surprisingly fewer: GD 99.3, 9, 212.14, LAL 9.37). Or from a tree: het astigan 
niber of bam treowe, Bk 1 i 156.28 (cf. with ofdune, Bo 57.22, Led 11 332, AeH 1 580. 32, LAL 
19.5, 6). 

b) From the pinnacle of the temple in Lé 4.9, where Satan says to Christ, asend be heonun 
nyper |aduna Li, ofdune Ru] (cf. Mt 4.6, AeH 1 176.32, BIH 27.10, 29.25, ByH 102.4, ES vit, 
472, ChrE 1070 [205.30], 1140 [267.22]); from a roof (Mt 24.17, Mk 2.4, 13.15, Lk 5.19, 17.31), 
from a wall (GD 24.21, 25.12, 110.2, AeH 1 390.30, BH 1.700, cp. AeH 11 136.17), from a ladder 
(GD 46.32, CP 101.20, cp. Gs 28.12), from an altar or other structure of medium height (Lev 
1.15, 9.23, CM 495, 847, 1006; GD 59.4, 338.35), or from the Cross, as in Lk 23.53: 7 nyder alede 
hyne=7 hine adune adydon, VcH 1.351 (cp. Mt 27.40, 42, Mk 15.30, 32, 36, Jn 19.31). Apparent- 
ly one also got down from a horse, cf. ChrE 1123 (251.9), GD 14.17. 


4. When the action descends from the heavens, theological or physical, 
ufan is used in ways varied enough to furnish a basis of analysis. 


a) i. The expression ufan of heofonum (or of roderum) may have become stereotyped. I list 
the references, indicating also what descends: WH 93.8 (stars), AeL 2.261 (fire, cp. ibid. 11.205, 
31.1250), AeH 1 314.27 (sign, cp. DD 111), Gen 2912 (voice), Ps 79.14 (look), WH 293.18 
(manna), Dan 508 (angel, cp. Gen 306, Soul I 27, WH 292.15, VcH 4.372). 

Ofdune and nider are so employed but once each, and the text is late: Sonne cumad hider 
adune of heofonum deadbeacnigende tacn, WH 137.12 [showers of rain] hyder of heofonum swydost 
dreosad, WH 149.6. 

ii. Ufan and the of-phrase may, however, be separated: fordam se wisdom nis ufan comen 
of hefenum, CP 347.25 (cp. JnL 6.50, 51 [said of holy bread], of roderum wes engel . . . ufan 
onsended, Dan 336). 

With nider this usage is more common: gif ure drikten sylf of heofonum nyper ne astige, Bk 
1 i 158*.4 (sim. of descent of Christ or the Holy Ghost: Jn 1.32, 3.13, Chad 214, AeH 11 596.26, 
WH 16.10, ByH 2.28, 64.20, cp. Anglia i, 5, and also AO 234.10 [said of flame], Chad 103 
fof a voice]). Likewise, ofdune appears more often: Crist of heofenum adune to eorban astag, 
BIH 191.3 (sim. DR 95.2, JnL 1.32, 3.13, 6.38; further, of holy bread: JnL 6.33, 41, 42, 58; 
and of fire: LAL 9.54, Hex 322). 

iii. Other nouns are used instead of heofon so seldom that no such disproportion is ap- 
parent: [Christ] ferde . . . ufan from edle, Sat 494 (sim. of Christ’s descent: Gu 909, Hy 9.78; 
cp. AeL 3.452 [manna)]); contrastingly, [Christ] myder astah of his heofenlican settle, Bas 42.7 
(sira. AeH 1 120.21), of bearme fador’ ofdone stige, DR 101.6 (cp. Bf 94.11 [of God’s gifts]). 

b) i. The origin of motion is otherwise to be inferred from context. Thus, ufan relates to 
the descent from heaven of some member of the Trinity (VcH 5.145, AeH 1 198. 30, BIH 7.23, 
Jul 261), of God’s gifts (BIH 51.12, VcH, 1.237, Jn 19.11), and of supernatural sounds 
(AeH 1 386.7, AeL 3.501, cp. Gen 2909, MH 78.3). it is applied also to the effect of the sun’s 
rays jeux’ vu 9), to a light (GD 171.2, 234.27, 285.6, 13, cp. BH 5.1225, Gu 584), to a flash 
of fire or lightning (AeH 1 6.7, 11, 14, 11 450.31, 452.1, AeZ 18.110, WH 195.25, cp. Rid 4.55). 
Closer to the natural realm, ufan i is used further for the falling of rain (Solk 148. 5, Gen 1350) 
or hail (Exd 9.19, Joshua 10. 11), and for the action of a storm (Rid 4.17, 69). 

ii. Similarly, nider refers to the descent of the divinity or of angels (Gs 11.5, 7, Exd 3.8, 
34.5, Num 11.17, 25, 12.4, AeH 1 56.32, 11 42.18, 78.35, 192.6, BLH 17.29, Mt 3.16, Jn 1.33, 51, 
RB 28.3, cp. Gs 28. 12, W#H 100.17), of heavenly bodies (Bf 122.9, Christ 939), and of rain 
(MER 7. 25, 27, GPH 390). 

iii. Again, ofdune also refers to the descent of a supernatural being (M/L3. 16, MRL 1.10, 
LRL 3.22, JnL 1.33, 51, 5.4, 6.62, cp. GD 298.5), of heavenly godies (AeDT 1 18, rx 6), of rain 
(GD 168.6, AeDT x1 2, MtL 7.25, 27), and of a storm (LAL 8.25). 


The speaker’s view of the action I take for granted, and have specified, 
as a true and important factor in the choice of forms. Thus, the prevalence 
of ufan cuman over nider (or ofdune) gan, already singled out, seems to 
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justify the grammarians’ distinction of these adverbs in terms of the ques- 
tions ‘‘Whence?” and ‘“‘Whither?’ To this principle we traced also the 
scarcity of ufan for movement through Ranges 1 and 2, below the eye-level 
of a man standing on the ground. One could not show, it may be added, 
that in the other occurrences, through Ranges 3 and 4, any user of ufan 
physically surmounts the action: if not underneath the descent, he is sta- 
tioned low beside its course. This semantic stability may be reflected in the 
syntax of ufan by its failure ever to combine with the preposition /o, as 
against its repeated use with of.” That an everyday word employed with 
such accuracy should so soon become obsolete may cause some wonderment. 
We explain, in part, that the designation of rest “up above” had from early 
times been usurped by bufan (later abufan), and that the phonetic develop- 
ment of ufan was unpropitious: the change to ufen, and thence hypotheti- 
cally to *uf(e), drastically shortened the word and brought it dangerously 
close in sound to of.” 

If the speaker who says nider or ofdune be thought to overlook the de- 
scent, an inference drawn from data for the first two ranges, why are these 
adverbs adopted so often for motion through altitudes overhead? In listing 
examples for Ranges 3 and 4, I refused to note the speaker’s position, partly 
because emphasis will be gained by collecting here the few instances where 
he stands in the heavens or atop the height: 


In Genesis 11.7 Jehovah says of the builders of the Tower of Babel: uton niber astigan 7 
heora gereord per towendan {[descendamus et confundamus ibi linguam eorum]; again from 
heaven, Jehovah instructs Moses regarding the elders of Israel: led hi to dere eardungstowe 
dura, bat hi standon der mid de, od pet ic nyder astige [et descendam] 7 wid de sprece, Num 
11.17. In Exodus 19.21 Jehovah, having come down to the top of Mount Sinai, commands 
Moses: ga nyder 7 cyd dis folce etc. (repeated Exd 19.24, 32.7, Deut 9.12). On the pinnacle of the 
temple in: Matthew 4.6 and Luke 4.9 (both quoted elsewhere) Satan commands Christ: gif 
pu 2 — sunu, send be nyper of bisse heanesse, BIH 27.10 (sim. ibid. 29.25, ByH 102.4, cp. 
AeH 1 176.32). 


If one prefers, these passages may be shifted to Range 1 for dismissal. In 
the rest (90%) of the material, over 100 exx. of mider and ofdune in §§3-4, 
the speaker occupies the same positions as a user of ufan. The nearness of 
the observer to the vertical of motion evidently makes no difference,” 
The familiar “Whence? vs. Whither?” opposition adds to the physical 
circumstances an extra factor, the speaker’s interest or predisposition. As- 
sumedly, an Old English speaker was able in fancy to overlook (or underlie) 
descent taking place above (or below) him; each instance of ufan in §§1-2, 
or of nider:ofdune in §§3—4, can thus be interpreted as subjective or tran- 
scendental./Like most grammarians I am ready to believe that some such 
power was operative in the early Germanic dialects. But we are scarcely 
better off, knowing that ufan answers to OE. hwonan, and nider to OE. 
hwider, if we do not know when to ask which question.*® And we still want 


* E. g. Sievers-Cook*, §321, Kieckers, §104; cp. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik, 
§189.2, Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, 11, §89. 

27 Another problem needing more study; of would be the preposition to expect with -an 
adverbs, and I am surprised at the frequent use of on to mark an ending-point relation. Nider 
and ofdune are common with both of and #o, much less common with on. 

% For ufen, see GD 285.13 (MS O), AeH 1 198.30, VsH 125.15, ChrE 1122 (250.17); & 
at gemena land uf |sic] bufen melc wege, EC 432.30, has probably been miscopied. 

* Still a potential solution; the “speaker,” it must be remembered, was a “writer” seated 


in some remote monastery. : 
%® Consider, as a nice instance, Jul 261: why was /wonan asked in line 259? 
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to understand why the Old English imagination worked so vividly for 
movement above, so feebly for movement below, eye-level. 

Was a like irregularity habitual in Old High German and in Old Ice- 
landic? Specialists in those languages have yet to conduct studies parallel 
to this one for Old English. In the meantime, I submit as a gratis dictum that 
Primitive Germanic *ufan- was oftener employed than OE. ufan in the low 
ranges, PGic. *niper- less often than OE. mnider in the high. The assumption, 
and the changes implied, will at any rate shed some light on the Old English 
idiom. By and large, English reveals a decay in the twofold scheme of 
directional particles. The block of oppositions upp:ufan::nider:neodan 
degenerates into up and down, even as tmn:innan: :ut:utan becomes simply 
in and out. Other Modern English pairs, e.g. far and near, fore and aft, 
have a kindred history. I doubt that the corruption was altogether subse- 
quent to the Norman Conquest. Already deferred for proof elsewhere is the 
claim that OE. innan and utan soon lost the force of “from within” and 
“from without.” Until each set of analogous particles, including OE. hwonan 
and hwider, has been investigated on its own merits, the Old English system 
will remain obscure. It presents, I judge, a stage of compromise between 
Germanic and Modern English: some OE. -an adverbs (e.g. hwonan) are 
used correctly, some incorrectly (e.g. imnan), by Germanic standards. It 
seems that ufan was used correctly, though sparingly. But its weakness 
should not be attributed to the success of ofdune, since nider just as often 
means ‘“‘down from above’’ in texts where ofdune has not gained acceptance. 

Within Old English itself a reliable curve of change cannot be estab- 
lished on the proportion of examples from text to text, and without a knowl- 
edge of inherited usage it is difficult to identify specific innovations. An 
old style of speaking is apparent in: asend pe heonun nypber, Lk 4.9 (cp. 
donan adune, so frequent in the boundaries of charters), cumad hider ufon 
of heofone, DD 111. Betrayed by the deictic particles, the following are 
“mistakes” of the eleventh century: cumad hider adune of heofonum, WH 
137.12, de of heofene hider nider astah, ByH 2.28. We may be sure that the 
man who wrote cumad hider adune no longer spoke the English of King 
Alfred. 

HOWARD MERONEY 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM SPANISH: A REVIEW 
AND A CONTRIBUTION 


IN A RECENTLY PUBLISHED book Mr. Remigio Ugo Pane! has pro- 
posed “to make available to English speaking scholars, historians and 
librarians a reference list of all, or nearly all, translations of peninsular 
Spanish literature and history” from Caxton to Sender. His bibliography 
contains 2682 items (the number of editions is vastly larger) as against the 
517 entries in the longest of the other “partial and selective bibliographies 
in this field.” The purpose of this article is to examine the principles which 
have guided Mr. Pane in the presentation of his material, to point out what 
appear to be errors, and to offer a number of additions, both of editions and 
of translations which escaped Mr. Pane. 

Several objections arise to the strict alphabetical-by-author arrangement 
of the main entries. The English-speaking scholar, probably not perfectly 
familiar with the Spanish system of surnames, will be puzzled, if not frus- 
trated, in his attempts to locate authors he has known rather familiarly as 
Oviedo, Navarrete, Quirés, or Solérzano. Judicious cross-references would 
have obviated the difficulty. A less mechanical arrangement would, further- 
more, avoid the confusion of the long entry labeled ‘““Anonymous,” which 
not only is unwieldy, but which buries such important translations as those 
of Amadis, Lazarillo de Tormes, and the Cid—and in the first two breaks up 
wider categories. The system submerges the translators, except for the few 
who are almost accidentally accorded main entries. Still worse, it completely 
obscures the characteristics of the various periods of translation. 

In the Index of translators, which holds up well on the whole,’ one prin- 
ciple of omission is likely to prove annoying, if not actually misleading. 
Some works which contain several translated items (Sir Richard Fanshawe’s 
Il Pastor Fido and Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, for example) appear 
in main entries, but are not referred to by number in the Index. A few trans- 
lators, apparently because they appear in main entries, are not listed in the 
Index. Many readers would appreciate the dates of the translators, and 
would find the work more useful if it contained a second index of subjects, 
place names, titles and the like. 

A few other general principles, one feels, should have been adopted or 
followed consistently. Surely some indication of the sources of information is 
desirable. It is almost certain that Pane knew and used J. D. M. Ford and 
Ruth Lansing, Cervanies: A Tentative Bibliography, and other common 
sources. The reader would like to know whether additions or corrections 
have been made. The notes—the few which appear indicate that the author 
recognized them as helpful—might have been more numerous. Without 


1 English Translations from the Spanish, 1484-1943. A Bibliography. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1944. 

? Some errors in the Index must be mentioned. First, the laughable entries of the Gents: 
“Gent, A. S.,” “R. C.,” and “R. P.” In an article almost certainly known to Mr. Pane (J. A. 
Bourne, “Some English Translations of Seventeenth Century Spanish Novels,” Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xx1 (1936), 555-556), ““R. C. Gent.” is identified as Rowland Carleton. This iden- 
tification should have hinted that the seventeenth century Englishman was as proud as a Casti- 
lian of his gentility. The slip leads one to suspect that the first of a pair of conventional brackets 
were misread as a C in no. 370, where ““T. W{alkley],” as the Short Title Catalogue, no. 16927, 
has it, becomes “Calkey, T. W.” in Pane’s entry as well as in the Index, with a misspelling of 
the misreading. 

In addition there are some scarcely defensible spellings: “‘Bickestaffe” for Bickerstaffe, 
“Burchier” for the more conventional Bourchier, ‘‘Croshawe” for Crashawe, “Middletown” 
for Middleton, “Tiler” for Tyler, and, most distressing of all, ““Vaygham, H.” for Vaughan, H., 
whose name is as sadly mangled in the main entry, no. 1604: “Henry Vayghan, Silurist.” 
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them too many entries are puzzles. Why, if it is a translation, can no 
original be given for no. 404: Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, a Spanish 
Lady ... ? In nos. 733-35, why is it not made clear that Biedma’s account 
of De Soto’s expedition is separate and distinct from that of the Gentleman 
of Elvas, and that the latter is Portuguese? Why is Francisco de las Coveras 
entered baldly as the author of The History of Don Fenise (no. 1243), and 
no original given? The work appears to be one of a number of fake 
Spanish translations. And why should not non-extant translations be ruled 
out, or at least clearly distinguished as non-extant? Examples of such of- 
fenders are Edward Paston’s translation of Montemayor’s Diana (no. 1964), 
which is known only through a mention in the Preface to Bartholomew 
Yong’s translation, and George Digby’s Better ’tis than it was (no. 869), 
acted but apparently never printed. The first list below contains more such 
queries. 

Three other principles followed by Pane will seem hardly justifiable to 
the scholar. Too many birdshot entries appear; that is, entries of works by 
Hakluyt, Purchas, Ticknor, etc., appear with no indication of what trans- 
lations they contain. No place or date of the originals is given, nor any in- 
dication of the number of editions achieved by the originals—defects only 
partially compensated by the fact that the authors are dated. Further, Mr. 
Pane has not seen fit to indicate that many of the translations, perhaps 
most during the Renascence, came through an intermediate language. 

The objections to principles lead to the chief question: how complete is 
this bibliography which claims to list “‘all, or nearly all, translations from 
peninsular Spanish literature and history”? No one person is likely to have 
the answer. The additions below are the answer which the writer can give 
at present, and they represent scarcely even a casual examination of the 
bibliography of translations from the giants, Cervantes, Lope, Calderén, 
Quevedo, and their peers. Many of the entries leave questions. The writer 
will appreciate answers to them, and corrections of the blunders and over- 
sights he may be guilty of. 

The following works and card catalogues are referred to by the abbreviations indicated: 
BMC. British Museum. Catalogue of printed books. 90v. 1882-1906. 

General catalogue of printed books [A-Chur]. 37v. 1931-1939. 
Bourland. Caroline B. Bourland. The short story in Spanish in the seventeenth century. 

Northampton, f. Smith College, 1927. 


CBEL. Cambridge bibliography of English literature. 4v. 1941. 

—— Julio Cejador y Frauca. Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana. 14v. Madrid, 
1915-1922. 

Cox. Edward G. Cox. A reference guide to the literature of travel. 2v. University of Washington 
publications in language and literature. Vols. 9 and 10. Seattle, 1935-1939. 

Foulché. R. Foulché-Delbosc. “Bibliographie Hispano-Frangaise.” 3 pts. Bibliographie His- 
panique, 1912-1914. Hispanic society of America, New York. 

Halkett-Laing. Samuel Halkett and John Laing. Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous 
English literature. New and enlarged ed., by James Kennedy, etc. 7v. Edinburgh, London, 
1926-1934. 

Lowndes. William T. Lowndes, The bibliographer’s manual of English literature. Ed. Henry 
Bohn. 4v. [1857-1864.] 

Parks. George B. Parks. Richard Hakluyt and the English voyages. American geographical 
society, Special publication no. 10. New York, 1930. 

Peers. Edgar Allison Peers. Studies of the Spanish mystics. 2v. London, 1927-1930. 

Sabin, Joseph. Bibliotheca Americana. A dictionary of books relating to America. 20v. New 
York, 1868-1936. 

STC. A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave. A short-title catalogue of books printed in England . . . 
and of English books printed abroad, 1475-1640. London, 1926. 

Sutro. Catalogue of English pamphlets in the Sutro Library [Sutro branch, California state 
library]. Ed. A. I. Gans. San Francisco, 1941. 
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T. Cat. The term catalogues, 1668-1709 A.D. Ed. Edward Arber. 3v. London, 1903-1906. 

Thomason. Catalogue of the pamphlets ... collected by George Thomason, 1640-1644. 2v. 
London, 1908. 

U. Cat. Union catalogue: card catalogue to the University of Illinois library, and several 
leading libraries. The source of a card located in the Union catalogue is sometimes indi- 
cated: e.g., U Cat.: Univ. of Michigan libr. 

UI. The University of Illinois library. 

Watt. Robert Watt. Bibliotheca Britannica. 2 pts. 4v. Edinburgh, London, 1824. 


The few references to Callander, Churchill, Dalrymple, Pinkerton may be made clear by 
consulting the entries of their works in Cox 1 34: Collections. Ordinarily a reference is placed 
after only the last of a series derived from a given source. 

The materials below include a list of errors in the main entries in English Translations 
and of queries about entries, a list of editions overlooked, a list of translations to be added 
(most of them by authors not entered by Mr. Pane), a list of possible translations and pre- 
tended ones, and an index. The principles followed in the list of added translations are: 

1) The additional translations are listed in four groups, by centuries, with the nineteenth 
and twentieth forming a single group. The translations are listed under the century in which 
the first translation was made, and no cross references are given under later periods. The order 
is alphabetical by author under each century. 

2) The titles of the probable originals, with place and date, and a statement of sources of 
information, are given below the English titles. 

3) When the Spanish original is not known, the entry is made according to subject, the 
first significant word in the title, or the translator. 

Short titles are used. Phrases which hint at the original are italicized; capitalization is 
that used by the American Library Association. Notes, in general, apply to the whole series of 
items from a single author. 


ERRORS AND QUERIES 


426 No original given. Why “Licensed, 1569-1570"? Should this read “Entered on the 
Stationers’ Register”? Has the item any connection with 1412 (Juan Flores) or 2343 
(Diego de San Pedro)? 

610 For Eduard read Edward. 

862 A continuation of Espejo by Pedro de la Serra, but no entry is accorded to Serra. 

871 A non-extant play. The note refers to 868; should refer to 869. 

For CATILLO SOLORZANO read CASTILLO SOLORZANO. 

1165 The note reads: “From the Spanish but not from Cervantes.” What, then, is the original, 
or the evidence that there is a Spanish original? 

1166 The pseudonymous Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda: no entry under Avellaneda, or 
Fernandez de Avellaneda. 

1176 Pane declares that this entry is “‘a translation of the first part [of Céspedes y Meneses’ 
Gerardo] only.” Henry Thomas, Révue Hispanique, 81? (1933), 285-286, implies that only 
a small fragment of Part I is included: the Roberto tale. 

1199 For Treatise on read Treatise of. 

1323 For Serma read Suma. 

1368 For Donay read Douay. 

1420 Pane writes, “This work was compiled in part from the Obras de Boscdn y Algunas de 
Garcilaso de la Vega.” The statement is misleading. Brief selections from the Spanish work 
are used as illustrations. 

1468 The entry is vague. One may expect the author to list the poems which Googe translated. 

1579 For Granada’s read Granados. 

1610 For Mr John Savage read Mr Savage? Are the “Savage, John” and “Savage, Mr.” in 
the Index two men? 

1631 Hakluyt. For 1598-60 read 1598-1600. 

1658 Place and date not given. 

1667 Fanshawe, Querer por solo querer: Was there a 1671 edition, or only another issue? 

1695 S. R. Gardiner, Narrative of the Spanish marriage treaty: For 1859 read 1869. 

1806 Is “J. W.” to be identified as James Wadsworth? Is the item connected with the transla- 
tion of César Oudin, A grammar, Spanish and English (no. 162 below)? 

1959 Why not note that the 1580 ed. of Monardes was enlarged, the 1596 ed. complete? 

2007 Sabin gives an important note: Only one volume of the original was published. The 
work was suppressed in Spain. 

2159 The translator, “E. P.,” is commonly identified as Edward Phillips. 

2160 The author was Huberto Pérez de la Ossa; the title of the original, La santa duquesa, 
905 The error is pointed out by E. A. Peers, Bulletin of Spanish studies, xx1 (October, 

, 235. 
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2319 No English title is given. BMC enters The commonwealth of learning, London, 1705, 
which appears to be an earlier ed. of the English translation of Saavedra’s work. Was the 
title the same in the later ed.? 

For SANTONS read SANTOS. 

2540 If James Shirley’s The young admiral is to be entered as a translation from Lope de Vega, 
why is his comedy The opportunity not entered as a translation from Gabriel Téllez’s 
(Tirso de Molina’s) El castigo del penséque? 

2640 Vives’ Summary of Aristotle: no place or date given. 


EDITIONS OVERLOOKED 


86 (Richard Alsop.) The following entry, from the Library of Congress 
card, is perhaps clearer than Pane’s: 

(Molina, Juan Ignacio.) The geographical, natural, and civil history of 
Chili... . With notes from the Spanish and French versions, and an 
appendix containing copious extracts from the Araucana of Don Alonso 
de Ercilla. Tr. from the original Italian by an American gentleman 
[R. Alsop]. 2v. Middletown, [Conn.]. Printed for I. Riley, 1808. 


The Italian originals were two separate works, 1782, 1787. The Araucana translations 
were, as Pane says, by Hayley and Boyd. 
Query: Was the New York ed. entered by Pane a separate one, or is “New York” an 


error? 

—Anr. ed. 2v. London, Longman, etc., 1809. 

Sabin: “This . . . is apparently a copy of the American edition . . . , with a few altera- 
tions and some additions, but without any acknowledgement. ...The translators were 


Richard Alsop and William Shaler, Esq.” 
According to the title page an ‘appendix to this ed. is from “‘an Account of the Archipelago 
of Chiloe, from the Descripcion historial of P. F. Pedro Gonzalez de A gueros. 
Cejador vi 265: Pedro Gonzalez de Agiieros. Descripcién historial de la ‘provincia y archi- 
pielago de Chiloé. Madrid, 1791. Cejador also enters a 1778 Spanish translation of the Italian 
work by Molina. 4 
131 (Anghiera, Pietro Martire de: Peter Martyr.) ' 
—Reprint, in the 1809 ed. of Hakluyt. x. 
—A new trs. F. A. MacNutt. 2v. New York and London, 1912. 


372 (Lazarillo de Tormes, the 2nd part, by Juan de Luna.) 
—Anr. ed. 1677-72 [sic]. 
—A different trs. 120. 2nd ed. 1726. 
—Nineteenth ed. 1777. 
—Anr. ed. 2v. London, J. Bell, 1789. BMC. 


462 (Palladine of England, 1589.) 
—Palladino of England. Tr. (from the French version of Claude Collet, 
1555) by A. Munday. 1588. CBEL 1 344. 


620 (Argensola, Lupercio Leonardo de.) 
—The discovery and conquest of the Moluco and Philippine islands [tr. 
J. Stevens]. 40. London, 1708. 
Cox 1 283-284: Spanish original, Madrid, 1609. The title page of the original attributes the 
work to Bartolomeo Leonardo de Argensola. 
634 (Ayres, Philip. Lyrical poems, 1687.) 
—Modern ed. George Saintsbury. Minor poets of the Caroline period. 
Oxford, 1905-1921. nm. 


873 (Calderén. George Digby. Elvira, 1667.) 

—Ancient British drama. 1810. 111 446 ff. 

—Robert Dodsley. Select collection of old English plays. 1874-76. xv 1- 
107. 
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950 (Las Casas, B. de.) 
—Account of the first voyages. 1699. 
Cox 1 8: Cites Pinkerton xvm as dating the translation 1693. 


962 (Castillo Solérzano, A. de.) 
Malone collection: Savorsano, Don Alonso. Three ingenious Spanish 
novels ..., The loving revenge, The lucky escape, and The wiity ex- 
travagant. 80. London, n.d. 


1166 (Ferndndez de Avellaneda, Alonso, pseud. Continuation of Don 
Quixote.) 
—The novelist’s magazine. London, 1781. xvi. 
Lowndes 1 402 seems to say that the Baker ed. of 1745 [Pane 1167] is Stevens’ trs. with a 
new title page. He also lists an 1807 version, possibly a new trs. 
1197 (Coello y Ochoa, A. Samuel Tuke. The adventures of five hours, 1663.) 
—London, pr. by T. N. f. Henry Herringman, 1671. 
—4th ed. 1704. 
—Ancient British drama. 1810. 111 405-445. 
—Robert Dodsley. Select collection. 1874-76. xv 185-320. 
—The adventures of five hours. Adapted from Calderén by B. Van Thal 
from the third impression and collated from the fourth edition (1704) by 
the Rev. Montague Summers. London [1927]. 


1199 (Colmenero de Ledesma, A. James Wadsworth. A curious treatise of 
chocolate, 1640, 1652.) 
CBEL1795: 1642; [1652?]; 1685. 


1237 (Cortés, Martin. Art of navigation, 1561, etc.) 
Parks 271: The preface was reprinted by Edward Arber, The first three 
English books on America, 1885. 
Neither Parks, Cox, nor CBEL lists a 1580 ed. as Pane does. 


1341 (Espejo, A. de. New Mexico, 1587, etc.) 
—Modern reprint. 1928. 
—Anr. account. London, 1929. Cox m 37. 
Spanish original: 1586. 


1368-69 (Estella, D. de.) 
—Anr. ed. 80. J. Windet, 1608. 
—The contempt of the world. 80. St. Omers, f. J. Heigham, 1622. STC. 


1551 (Gonsalvius Montanus, R. The holy Inquisition, 1568, etc.) 
—Anr. issue: A full discovery of the barbarous Spanish Inquisition. 40.f. 
J. Bellamy, 1625. STC. 


1583-84 (Granada, Luis de. An excellent treatise of consideration and prayer, 
1600, 1634.) 
—Anr. ed. 80. J. Harrison f. W. Wood, 1601. STC. 


Also issued with some edd. of Of prayer and meditation. 


1598 (Guevara, A. de. The golden booke.) 
CBEL 1 342: 1st ed., 1534, from the French of René Bertaut. 
MR as was used copiously by John Lyly in Euphues, 1578, and Euphues and his Eng- 
and, ic . 
STC agrees with Pane in entering 1535 as the earliest. 
1600 (Guevara. The diall of princes, 1568.) 
CBEL 1 342: ist ed. 1557. 
STC 12427: fol. J. Waylande, 1557. 
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1665 (Huarte, Juan.) 
STC: 3 issues, 1594. 
A. Islip recorded as the printer of the 1594, 1596, and 1616 edd., as well as of the 1604 ed. 


1720 (Jaurros, D. A history of Guatemala, 1823.) 
—Anr. ed. London, G. Cowie and co., 1825. 


[1965] (Montemayor, J. de. Diana.) 

Twenty five lyrics from Yong’s trs. appear in England’s Helicon, 1600, 1614. Modern edd.: 
A. H. Bullen, London, 1887; Pr. f. Frederick Etchell and Hugh Macdonald, London, 1925; 
Hyder E. Rollins, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1935. 

Some of the 25 lyrics are from Alonso Pérez’s continuation (Pane 2105) and some from 
Gaspar Gil Polo’s Diana enamoured (Pane 2173). 


1967 (Two lyrics from the Diana, tr. Sir. P. Sidney.) 
These also appear in England’s Helicon. See [1965] above. 


2319 (Saavedra Fajardo, D. de.) 
The commonwealth of learning. 120. London, 1705. BMC. 


2323 (Salas Barbadillo, A. J. de. The fortunate fool, 1670, etc.) 
‘—Dublin, R. Reilley f. J. Dalton, 1736. 
Query: Does this correct Pane’s entry of a 1736 ed., seemingly in London, or were there 
two edd. in the year? 
—The life of Donna Rosina. Tr. E. W. ca. 1700. 
Listed by H. W. Allen, ed. Celestina. Broadway translations. London, n.d. P. xv. 


2346 (Santa Cruz, M. de. Anthony Copley. Wittes, fittes, and fancies, 1595.) 

—Anr. ed. 40. R. Johnes, 1596. 

—Anr. ed. corrected and augmented. 4o. 1614. 

—Anr. ed. 40. 1614. STC. 

John Donne, Letters to several persons of honour, 1651, 103-104, translates a proverb from 
the Santa Cruz work (Floresta espafiola, Brussels, 1598, fols. 30v-31): 

“The Spanish proverb informes me, that he is a fool which cannot make one Sonnet, and 
he is mad which makes two.” 

“E] conde de Orgaz don Aluar de Guzman, dezia, que tenia por necio alque no sabia hazer 
una copla, por loco, alque hacia dos.” 

Sir William Temple, “On ancient and modern learning,” (J. E. Spingarn, Critical essays of 
the seventeenth century, 1908-1909, 111, 72) translates another saying: 

“T shall conclude with a saying of Alphonsus, Sirnamed the Wise, King of Aragon, 

That among so many things as are by Men possessed or pursued in the Course of their Lives, 
all the rest are Bawbles, Besides Old Wood to Burn, Old Wine to Drink, Old Friends to Converse 
with, and Old Books to Read.” 

“‘E] mismo [Alfonso de Aragon] dezia, que cinco cosas le agradauan mucho, Lefia seca para 
quemar, Cauallo viejo, para caualgar. Vino annejo, para beuer. Amigos ancianos para conuer- 
sar. Y libros antiguos para leer.” (Ed. cited, fol. 22.) 

Neither Donne nor Temple seems to have known Copley. Original: 1574, etc. 9 edd. to 
1600. 18 to 1656. 


2396 (Solis y Ribadeneyra, A. The conquest of Mexico, 1724, etc.) 
—Anr. ed. 120. Dublin, 1727. 


Cox 11 239: The 1738 ed. was revised and corrected. 2v. The Spanish original, Madrid, 


1684. 
Pane declares that the 1738 and 1758 edd. were revised, but lists no 1758 ed. An error for 


1753? 
2407-08 (Stanley, Thomas. Poems, 1651.) 
— Modern ed. George Saintsbury. Minor poets of the Caroline period. 111. 


2412 (Stevens, John. New collection of voyages, 1711.) 
Cox 1 11: 1709. A collection of voyages. 2v. 1709-1710. A new collection. 2nd ed. 1708. 3rd ed. 
1726. A view of the universe, or, A new collection. 1710. 
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Several items in the collection seem to have been published separately, both earlier and 
later than the collection. See 2429 below. 

2429 (Teixera, Pedro. Travels of [1710—1712].) 

Cox 1 284-285: London, 1708-1710. Stevens first published only the accounts of the jour- 
neys of 1600-1601, 1603-1605, in A new collection, issued in monthly parts, 40., 1708-1710. 
The whole was reissued, 1711. In 1715 Stevens translated the rest of Teixera: The history of 
Persia. Spanish original: Amberes, 1610. 

2433 (Teresa de Jestis, Santa. The flaming heart, 1642.) 

BMC: Earliest entry: Antwerpe, 1642. 

Pane: London, 1642. Two edd., or an error? 

Peers 1 437: The flaming heart. Tr. M. T. [Sir Tobias Mathew.] London, 

1623. 


2438 (Teresa, Santa. Life, tr. D. Lewis.) 
Peers 1 438: Originally issued, 1870. 2nd ed. 1888. 
Pane enters the 3rd and 4th edd. 


2476 (Ulloa, Antonio de. A voyage to South America, 1758-60.) 
—3rd ed. London, f. L. Davis, 1772. 
—4th ed. London, f. J. Stockdale, etc., 1806. 
—5th ed. London, 1807. 


2500 (Valdés, Juan de. The hundred and ten considerations, 1638.) 
—Anr. ed. The devine considerations. Cambridge, pr. f. E. D. by R. Dan- 
iel, 1646. BMC. 


2511 (Valera, Cipriano de. Two treatises, 1599.) 
—Segunda edicion. [Init. C.D.V.] R. Harison, 1600. STC. 


2512 (Valera, Juan. Dofia Luz, 1891.) 
—Anr. ed. 1893. 


2513 (Valera, Juan. Pepita Jiménez.) 
—Anr. ed. 1886. 
—Harvard classics, shelf of fiction. [1917.] xx. 


2667 (Zaérate, A. de. Conquest of Peru. 1581.) 
Cox m 251-252: Modern ed. London, 1933. Spanish original: Antwerp, 
1555. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS 


1. Felipe, Bartolomé. The counseller. Englished by J. T{horius]. 40. J. Wolfe, 
1589. STC. 

Cejador 111 250: Tratado del consejo y de los consejeros.de los principes. Coimbra, 1584; 
Turin, 1589. 

2. Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van. His discours of voyages into ye Easte and 
W este Indies. Deuided into four bookes. 40. London, 1598. 

Cox 1 263: The fourth book deals with Spanish colonial affairs, and contains a description 
of the government, etc., of Portugal, “Translated out of Spanish into Low Dutch by John 
Huyghen of Linschoten. And out of Dutch into English by W. P.” 

3. Loarte, Gaspar de. The exercise of a Christian life, written by Glaspar] 
Lioarte]. Being the first ground . . . whence the two treatises appertaining 
to resolution, were made and framed, by R. P. W. Leake, 1594. Pickering 
and Chatto, Cat. no. 238. 


. Meditations of the life and passion of Jesus Christ. 80. [n.p.d.] 





4. 
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5. ————-. The exercise of a Christian life. Newly perused and corrected b 
the translatour (J. Sancer, [i.e., Stephen Brinkley]). 80. [Rheims? 15792), 
—Anr. ed. 120. [Rheims]. 1584. 

—Anr. ed. Tr. S. B[rinkley]. 80. [S. Omer], 1610. 
—The exercise of a Christian life. Written by Lewis of Granada [or rather 
by G. Loarte]: ér. by S. B. The second ed. 80. [n.p.] 1634. 


. Instructions and advertisements. [1600?]. 
—Anr. ed. 120. Rouen, C. Hamillon, 1613. STC. 


Pane 1769, 1770, has the 1584 ed. of The exercise, and the [1600?] ed. of Instructions. 
Foulché 476: Les méditations de la passion de Nostre Seigneur Jesu-Christ. Paris, 1578. 
Foulché 804: Traité de la confrarie du tres saint nom de Dieu . . . et instructions et avertisse- 
ment pour mediter les 15 mysteres du rosaire, traduit de I’ Italien du P. Gaspart Loart. Douai, 
1608. 
7. Oliver of Castile. End: “Here endeth ye hystorye of Olyuer of Castylle, 
and of the fayre Helayne.” 40. W. de Worde, 1518. STC. 


Hispanic soc. of America, Publications, no. 49, 1902: La historia de los nobles caualleros de 
Oliueros de Castilla y Artus dalgarabe. Burgos, 1499. 

H. Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese romances of chivalry, 1920, 31-32, calls this a transla- 
tion from French. 
8. Pérez de Montalban, Juan. Am excellent comfort to all Christians. Tr. 

J. Daniel. 80. T. East, 1576. STC. 

Lowndes: 160. London. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS 
Ali Abencufian, pseud.: See Luna, Miguel de, no. 82. 


9. Alcdntara, San Pedro de. A golden treatise of mentall praier. Tr. G. Wiil- 
loughby]. 160. Bruxelles, Widowe of H. Antoine, 1632. STC. 
—Anr. ed. Liverpool, 1843. Peers m 412. 


. A golden treatise of mental prayer.... A new translation [by 
G. F. Bullock]. London, 1905. 


. Treatise on prayer and meditation. Tr. Dominic Devas. London, 
1926. Peers 11 412. 


Contains also the Pax animae of Juan de Bonilla, which was long attributed to San 
Pedro. 

Cejador 111 47: De la oracién y meditacién. Lisboa, 1560; Medina, 1563, etc. 
m1 162: Juan de Bonilla. Tratado de quan necessaria sea la pas de l’alma. Alcala, 





10. 





11. 








1580. 

12. Almansa y Mendoza, Andrés de. A relation of the departure of the Prince 
of Wales from Madrid, the ninth of September . . . 1623. 
Repr., Hispanic soc. of America, Publications, no. 1. With the original. 
BMC: Relacion de la partida. . . . Madrid, 1623. 








13. . The joyfull returne of ... Prince Charles from the court of 
Spaine. Together with a relation of his magnificent entertainment . . . by 
the king of Spaine. . . . Translated out of the Spanish. London, E. All-de 
f. N. Butter and H. Seile, 1623. 

—Repr., Somers Tracts. 1750. 1; 1809. 1. 
—Repr., John Nichols. Progresses of James I. 1828. tv 907-919. 
14. . Two royall entertainments, lately given to Charles .. . by Philip 


the Fourth. 40. {. N. Butter, 1623. STC. 
—Repr., Nichols. Progresses. tv 856-871. 
Cejador v 8: Cartas . . . novedades de esta corte . . . (1621-1626). Madrid, 1886. 
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Alvarez de Toledo, Domingo. A copy of a letter written in Spanish, from 
Lima, by Father Dominic Alvarez de Toledo, procurator-general of the 
Order of St. Francis. . . . Dated the 29th of October, 1687. 

In Modern history, or, A monthly account of all considerable occurrences. London, pr. by 


J. B. and sold by Randall Taylor, 1687, June, no. 9, pp. 11-14. 


16. 


18. 


The letter is an account of an earthquake in Lima, Oct. 20, 1687. Original? 

Aranda, Manuel de. The history of Algiers. Tr. J. Davies of Kidwelly. 
London, 1666. 

Latin version: Historia captivitatis Algeriensis, Hispanice conscripta. 120. The Hague, 1657. 
French version: Brussels, 1656. 


. Arias, Francisco. A short treatise of exhortation to spiritual profit. [Tr. 


John Sweetman.] 1617. 

BMC: See Antonio de Molina, A treatise of mental prayer, etc. 1617. 

. The judge: wherein is shewed how Christ . . . is to iudge the world 
at the last day. (Tr. G. M., i.e. Sir Toby Matthew, from Arias’ De la 
imitacion, lib. vii.] 80. [St. Omer], 1621. 


. The little memorial concerning the use of the sacraments: newlie 
translated. 120. Roan, 1602. 


. A treatise of patience. Tr. T. M. 120. [St. Omer], 1630. STC. 
BMC: “in his second parte of the Imitatié of Christ... .” 


. The virtues of Mary... . With a preface by . . . George Porter. 
80. London, Burns and Oates [1872]. 

St. Joseph’s ascetical iibrary. 

. The charity of Jesus Christ. [From Libro de la imitacién de Cristo. 
With a preface signed: H. J. C., ie. Henry J. Coleridge.] 80. London, 
Burns and Oates, 1880. 

St. Joseph’s ascetical library. 

Cejador 111 287: Del aprovechimiento. Valencia, 1588, etc. 

















Libro de la imitacién de Christo. Sevilla, 1599. 
Un apéndice al buen uso de los Sacramentos {in Latin]. Colonia, 1607. 
De la oracién mental [in Latin]. Colonia, 1616. 


23. 


Gast, 1575. 


Arias Montanus, B. The peregrinations of Benjamin the sonne of Jonas, 
etc. [Tr. from the Latin version.] 1625. 

In Purchas his pilgrimes. 1625. Pt. 2. 

. Geographia sacra illustrata . . . containing a view of many things 
belonging to the Jews .. . with a particular explication of ye same, accord- 
ing to Arias Montanus, etc. fol. [1730?]. BMC. 

Cejador 11 114: Itinerarium Benjamin Tudelensis. 1575. Translated from the Hebrew. 





. Avila, Juan de. The audi filia, or a rich cabinet full of spirituall iewels. 


Tr. L. T. fie. Sir T. Matthew.] 40. [St. Omer,] 1620. 
. Certain selected spiritual epistles. 80. Rouen, J. A. Costurier, 





1631. 
—Anr. issue. With imprint: Widow of Nicholas Courant. 


. The cure of discomfort. 80. 1632. STC. 


. Letters of Blessed John of Avila. Tr. Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
London, 1904. Peers 1 419. 
Harvard college library: Libro espiritual sobre el verso Audi filia, Salamanca, Mathias 
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Cejador 11 103, 108: The Audi filie was published about 1538, pirated, and so again, 1556. 
Prohibited by the Inquisition; rewritten 1557 and published with approbation, 1574, 1577. 
Epistolario espiriiual para todos estados. Madrid, 1578, etc. Obras. Madrid, 1588, etc. 

Foulché 592: Epistres spirituelles, tr. G. Chappuys. 1588. 

29. Barba, Alvaro Alonso. The first (second) book of the art of mettals . . . Tr. 
... by Edward Montagu, Earl of Sandwich. 2v. 80. London, f. F. S. 
Mearne, 1670. 

Anr. ed. London, 1674. 

—Anr. ed. 120. 1738. In A collection of scarce and interesting treatises upon 
metals, etc. 

—Anr. ed. 120. 1740. BMC. 

. El arte de los metales. Metallurgy. Tr. R. E. Douglass and E. P. 
Mathewson, New York, 1923. 

Cejador rv 194: Arte de los metales en que ensena el verdadero beneficio, etc. Madrid, 1600, 
1640. Many edd. and translations. 


Bonilla, Juan de: See Alcd4ntara, San Pedro de, no. 9. 
Bosc4n Almogaver, Juan: See Drummond, William, no. 41. 





30. 





31. Camargo y Salcedo, Fernando. 

Pane 1870 does not mention that the work entered contains the translation of Camargo’s 
continuation of Mariana. 

32. Casas, Bartolomeo de las. Popery truly displayed ... by Bartholomew 
de las Casas ... afterwards translated by him into Latin, then by other 
hands into High-Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, and now . . . modern English. 
40. London, 1689. Cox m 208-209. 


Cf. T. Cat. 11 273, June, 1689, and m1 184-185, May, 1700: An account of the first voyages 
and discoveries made by the Spaniards. Sold by D. Brown. 


These appear to be other edd. or issues. 

33. Castafiiza, Juan de. The Christian pilgrime in his spiritual conflict and 
conquest. [Tr. Thomas Vincent and Anselm Crowder.] 80. Paris, 1652. 
Halkett-Laing; BMC. 

BMC: “The second edition.” Also declares that the work was tr. from Lorenzo Scupoli. 








34. . The spiritual combat... translated out of the truest coppies in 
seuerall languages by R. R. i.e. Robert Reade.]} 2 pt. Paris, 1656. 
35. . The spiritual combat; or the Christian pilgrim. . .. Translated 


from the French with some additions. Revised and recommended by the 
Reverend Richard Lucas. 120. London, Samuel Keble, 1698. 
—2nd ed. London, 1710. 


. The spiritual conflict and conquest. Ed. Canon Vaughan from 
the translation of 1652. 80. London, 1874. 
.—3rd ed. [Ed. Jerome Vaughan.] London, New York, 1903. 


37. . Spiritual combat. London, Art and book co. [1893]. 
Cejador 1 245: De la perfeccién de la vida Christiana. Combate 6 lucha espiritual. 1644. 
Over 260 edd. and trs. 
Foulché 1793: Le combat spirituel. Paris, 1675. 
38. Chamberlayne, Edward, tr. Rise and fall of . . . Count Olivares. The un- 
parallel’d imposture of Michael de Molina, executed at Madrid, in... 
1641. The right and title of the present king of Portugall Don John the 
Fourth. ... Translated out of the Italian, Spanish, and Portughez, by 
E. Chamberlayne. 3 pt. 80. London, T. N. f. T. Heath, 1653. BMC. 


36. 
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39. Charles V, Emperor. Memorial of a discourse made by Charles V upon 
resigning his government and states to his son. Trs. from the Spanish with 

a preface by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton. Tanner MSS. 99, fol. 

108. 

The Dictionary of National Biography locates the trs. in several MSS. Cf. T. Cat. 1 44, 
June, 1670: The advice of Charles the Fifth . . . to his son Philip the Second, upon resignation of 
the Crown of Spain. Pr.f. H. Mortlock. And T. Cat. 1 293, Nov., 1689: A companion for a prince, 
or The advice, etc. [listed as reprinted, 12o.]. 

Diary of John Manningham, Camden soc., 1868, no. 99, p. 43: “Notes out of a copie of a 
letter written by way of dedication of Charles the Fifth his instructions to his sonne Phillip: 
translated out of Spanishe, and sent to hir Majestie by Lord H. Howard.” 

40. Daca, Antonio. The historie, life, and miracles of sister Joana of the 

Cross. Tr. (F. Bell.) 80. St. Omers, f. J. Heigham, 1625. STC. 

Cejador rv 303: Vida de Sor Juana de la Crus. Madrid, 1613. 

Foulché 1010: Histoire, vie, et miracles ... de... leanne de la Croix. Lyon, 1618. 

Drummond, William, of Hawthornden. 

The following translations or adaptations are pointed out by L. E. Kastner, The poetical 
works of William Drummond of Hawthornden. Manchester, 1913. 

41. BoscAn Almogaver, Juan. “What cruell Starre into this World mee 

brought.” 129, sonnet xxx. Note, p. 195. 

“Que strella fue? por donde yo cay.” Sonnet xxi: Las obras de Boscan y algunas de Garcilaso. 
Medina del Campo [1544]. Fol. xxxm. 

42. Garcilaso de la Vega. ‘““Nymphes, Sister Nymphes which haunt this 

christall Brooke.” 1 24, sonnet xxii. Note, p. 187. 

“Hermosas Nymphas, que en el rio metidas.” Ed. cited, fol. cLxvt. 

. “O Fate, conspir’d to poure your Worst on me.” 1 52, sonnet 
iii, Note, p. 208. 

“O hado secutivo en mis dolores.” Sonnet xxv, fol. cLxx1. 

. “Daphné.” Posthumous poems. 11 178. Note, 1 377-378. 

“A Dafne ya los bragos le crecian.”’ Fol. ctxvi verso. Garcilaso’s sonnet is itself an adapta- 
tion from Ovid. 

45. Dryden, John (attributed to). “Thou art the object of my love.” 
Cited by James Fitz. .urice-Kelly, A history of Spanish literature, 1928, pp. 192-193. 


The original, the sonnet, “No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte.” Variously attributed 
to St. Teresa, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, etc. 


43, 








44, 


46. —Anr. trs. of ““No me mueve... .” 
In Peers 1 |y—vi]. A discussion of the authorship of the original, same volume, pp. 202-203, 
47. Esquemeling, John. The bucaniers of America . . . written originally in 


Dutch ... and thence translated into Spanish, by Alonso de Bonne-mai- 

son. ... Now rendered into English. 2v. 40. London, 1684-85. 

Cox 11 207-208: Same, with Bartholomew Sharp’s voyage, 1685. 2nd composite ed. 1699. 
Many other edd. The Spanish version, Cologne, 1681, was also the original of the first French 
trs. 

48. Ferndndez de Quirés, Pedro. Terra australis incognita, or a new south- 
erne discoverie, lately found by Ferdinand De Quir. 40. f. J. Hodgetts, 
1617. STC. 

—Anr. ed. London [1723?]. BMC. 


. The copie of a petition presented ... by Capt. P. F. de Quir, 
touching the discouerie of the fourth part of the world, called Terra australis 


incognita. 
In Purchas his pilgrimes. 1625. Pt. 4. 


49. 
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50. 





. Anr. petition. 

In Purchas. Pt. 4. 

Cox 11 293-294 lists the 1723 ed. of no. 48, and notes the inclusion of the Purchas item in 
Callander rm 142-191, and anr. account in Harris 1 63-65. Anr. memorial in Dalrymple. A re- 
print of the 1610 translation: Sidney, 1874. 

51. Fonseca, Christobal de. OEION ENQTIKON, a discourse of holy love. . . . 
Done into English with some variation and much addition, by Sr G. Strode 
Knight. 120. London, 1652. UJ. 

Cejador 11 320-321: Tratado del amor de dios. Salamanca, 1582; Valladolid, 1594, etc. 
. . sacado de la doctrina platénica y de Evangelio.” 

Garcilaso de la Vega: See Drummond, William, nos. 42-44. 


52. Gonzalez de Mendoza, P. William Staney. A treatise of patience, with 
an explication of the rule of the third order of St. Frauncis. .. . Whereunto 
is added the epistle and annotations upon this rule, of . . . P. Gonzales. 80. 
Douay, J. Heigham, 1617. BMC. 


53. Gracian de Antisco, Lucas. Galateo espagnol, or The Spanish gallant. 
Eng. W. S{tyle]. of the Inner Temple. 120. E. G[riffin]. £. W. Lee, 1640. 





54. . Narcissus, or the young man’s entertaining mirror. Tr. C. Wise- 
man. 1778. 
Bourland 54-55: “‘ .. . adapted to the manners of the British Nation.” 


Original: Galateo espaniol, de lo que se deue hacer guardar en la comun conuersacion para ser 
bien quisto. Barcelona, 1595. 


55. Granada, Luis de.* Two devout prayers, or meditations. 
In R. Brathwait. A spiritual spicerie, etc. 1638. BMC. 


56. ————. A memorial of a Christian life. Part 1. London, 1688. 
57. ————. A memorial of a Christian life, Part 11, London, 1699. 
58. . Meditation on the Lord’s prayer. 





In The life of Nicholas Hermann. London, 1741. 


. Meditations on the Lord’s prayer. 
In The great advantages that arise to a Christian (pp. 126-159). Edinburgh, 1741. Peers 1 


59. 





427. 

Items 56-58 are listed in Maria Hagedorn, Reformation und spanische andachtsliteratur. 
Luis de Granada in England. Kilnischer anglistische arbeiten. xx1. Leipzig, 1934. Pp. 157-158. 
60. Hidalgo, Gaspar Lucas. Praise of the French pox. 


In Sir William Cornwallis. Essayes of certaine paradoxes. 40. f£. T. Thorp, 1616. STC. 

Original: Didlogos de apacible entretenimiento, que contienen unas carnestolendas de Sevilla. 
Discurso tercero. Capftulo 1: ‘‘Que trata de las excelencias de las bubas.” Repr., Biblioteca de 
autores espatioles. Xxxv1. Madrid, 1855. Pp. 305-307. 


61. Horozco, Agustin. Newes from Marmora. 40. f. T. Archer, 1614. STC 
17229. 


Cox 11 432: William Squire. News from Marmora; or a relation sent to the king of Spain of 
the good successe ... in taking and suppressing of Marmora, a port in Barbary. London, 1614. 

Cejador tv 341: Discurso historial de la presa, que del puerto de la Maamora, etc. Madrid, 
1615 


, Repr., Biblioteca de autores es patioles. xxxvi. Pp. 209-224. 


62. Laguna, Andrés de. Prose against painting by women, translated from the 
Spanish by Mrs. Elizabeth Arnold. 


* Some other Granada items occur below, nos. 195-199, 
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Printed with the preliminary matter in Thomas Tuke. A treatise against painting. London, 
1616. STC 24316. 

Sig. B*: “The Inuectiue of Doctor Andreas de Laguna, a Spaniard and Physitian to Pope 
Tulius the third, against the painting of women, in his Annotation upon Dioscorides, li. 5, 
cap. 62. 


63. Losa, Francisco de. The life of Gregorie Lopes. .. . Written in Spanish 
by Father Losa and set out by Father A. Remon. 160. Paris, 1638. BMC. 


. The holy life of St. Gregory Lopez, a Spanish hermite in the West 
Indies. Englished from the Spanish of Father Losa. 80. (London?] 1675. 
—2nd ed. 1685. 

Cejador rv 314: La vida que hizo el siervo de Dios Gregorio Lé pez en algunos lugares de Nueva 

Espana. Méjico, 1613, 1642; Madrid, 1648, etc. 

Cejador rv 344: Dr. Fray Alonso Remén or Ramén. Vida del siervo de Dios Gregorio Lépes. 

Madrid, 1617, 1630. 

65. Loyola, San Ignacio de. A manuall of devout meditations, drawn out of 
St. Ignatius by T. de Villacastin. Tr. H. M[ore]. 120. [St. Omer], 1618. 
—Anr. ed. 120. [St. Omer, 1624.] STC. 





64. 








66. . The spiritual exercises. [Tr. from the Latin.] 80. St. Omer [16807]. 
67. ———. The spiritual exercises. St. Omer, 1736. Peers 1 415. 
68. ————. The spiritual exercises. Tr. C. Seager. 160. London, 1847. 
69. . Manresa; or the spiritual exercises. 80. London [1860]. 
—New ed. 1881. 
—New reset ed. Ratisbon, New York, F. Pustet [1914]. 
70. —. The spiritual exercises. 80. Dublin, 1864. 





Duffy’s cabinet library. 























71. . Spiritual exercises. Ed. O. Shipley. London, 1870. 

72. —. The text of the spiritual exercises. Tr. from the original Spanish. 
London, Burns and Oates, 1880. 

—4th ed. 1913. 

73. — . The spiritual exercises . . . tr. from the Spanish . . . and a trans- 
lation of the Directorium in exercitia, by W. H. Longridge. London, 1919. 
—2nd ed. 1922. 

74. — . The spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, Spanish and Eng- 
lish, with a continuous commentary by Joseph Rickaby. 1915. 

—2nd ed. New York, 1923. Peers 1415. 

75. ————. A short and easy introduction to the holy exercise of meditation. 
120. [1858]. 

76. ————. Maxims and counsels of St. Ignatius. . . . Tr. from the French by 
A. W. Chetwode. 240. Dublin, 1886. 

77. . Letters and instructions of St. Ignatius Loyola. v. 1. 1524-1547. 
Tr. D. F. O’Leary. St. Louis, London, 1914. 

78. . The autobiography of St. Ignatius. Ed. J. F. X. O’Connor. New 
York, etc., 1900. 

79. . The testament of Ignatius Loyola; being the “Sundry acts of our 


Father Ignatius ... taken down from the saint’s own lips by Luis Gon- 
zdles.”’ Tr. E. M. Rix. London, 1900. 
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Translated from the Latin version first published by the Bollandists, 1731. Cf. p. 218; the 
work is said to have been first written partly in Spanish and partly in Italian, Only fragments 
of the original remain. 

80. . Meditations ; or the spiritual exercises expounded by L. Siniscal- 
chi. Tr. from the Italian. Philadelphia, 1862. U. Cat.: St. Louis public 
library. 

81. Luna, Juan de. Arte breue para aprender a leer la lengua espafiola. A 
short art, etc. 80. Guillermo Juan, [W. Jones], 1623. STC. 


82. Luna, Miguel de. Almansor the learned king, his life and death. Tr. R. 
Ashley [from the Spanish]. 40. [W. Stansby] f. J. Parker, 1627. STC. 
BMC: “[Translated from the Spanish edition of 1603.}” 

The original was supposed to have been from the Arabic of Ali Abencufian. 

. The life of Almansor . . . translated into Spanish by M. de Luna. 

80. 1683. BMC. 

Foulché 1310: La vie de Iacob Almangor. 1638. 


84. Manasseh, Ben Israel. The hope of Israel newly extant and printed in 

Amsterdam. 80. London, 1650. 

Cox 11 62-63: The Spanish original: Esperanca de Israel. 120. Amsterdam, 1649. The work 
was used in Thomas Thorowgood. Jewes in America, or the probabilities that the Americans are 
of that race...|... With the history of a Portugall Jew, Antonie Monterinos, aitested by 
Manasseh ben Israel, to the same effect.] 40. London, 1650. 

85. Manifesto. A manifesto sent to the commissioners about the treaty with 
the States at Munster, etc. [7 June, 1646]. Sp. and Eng. 

BMC; See The Kings Majesties receiving of the propositions for peace, etc. 40. London, 1646. 
86. Manojo, Fernando. Newes from Spaine: a relation of the death of Rodrigo 

Calderon. Faithfully translated. 40. 1622. STC. 

87. Mariana, Juan de. The history of the royal genealogy of Spain, etc. 

[Abridged from Mariana and others.] 80. 1724. 


Halkett-Laing v1 367: “‘by the translator of Mariana’s history of Spain [Mlle de la Roche- 
~~ of 








83. 


Spain, col. 303: “[tr. from Les Royaumes d’Espagne, ed. by Pieter Vander Aa.] 


Leide Rig 
88. Méndez de Haro, Luis. A translate [sic] of a letter from Don Lewis de 
Harro, chief counsellor and minister of state . . . unto the king of Scots at 


Brussels concerning the affaires in England, publication of the articles of 
peace and marriage with France, etc. n.p., 1659. UT. 


89. Molina, Antonio de. Spirituall exercises. Tr. [by E. A.] 120. Mechlin, 
H. Jaey, 1621. 
—Anr. ed. 1622. 


. A treatise of mentall prayer. Tr. out of Spanish [J. Sweetman]. 
120. [St. Omer,] 1617. 
Cf. F. de Arias, no. 17 above. 


. A treatise of the holy sacrifice of the Masse. Tr. I. R. [i.e. J. Floyd?] 
160. [St. Omer,] 1623. STC. 
Cejador rv 293: Instruccién de sacerdotes. Lisboa, 1610; Sevilla, 1610, etc. Over 20 edd. 

Exercicios es pirituales. Burgos, 1613. 

Other Exercicios espirituales. Burgos, 1615. 

92. Molina, Miguel de. The Spanish Otes, or the unparallel’d imposture of 
Michael de Molina. . . . Faithfully translated out of Spanish. 40. London, 
J. Bennet, 1685. BMC. 


90. 





91. 
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93. Molinos, Miguel de. The spiritual guide . . . translated from the Italian 
copy. 2 pt. 80. [London,] 1688. 
—Anr. ed. 120. [London?] 1699. 
—Repr. of the 1699 ed. 120. Glasgow, 1885. 
—Duplicate of the latter with a new title page. 120. Office of ‘Words of 
faith.” Philadelphia, 1885. 


-. Golden thoughts from the spiritual guide of Miguel Molinos, the 

quietist. With a preface by J. Henry Shorthouse. New York, White, 

Stokes, and Allen [188—?]. 

—Golden thoughts [with the preface by Shorthouse]. Glasgow, D. Bryce 
and son, 1883. 


. Extract. 

In J. Wesley. A Christian library. 1819, etc. xxim. BMC. 

Cejador v 232-233: Guta espiritual que desembarasza el alma y la conduce al interior camino, 
para alcansar la perfecta contemplacién. Roma, 1675; Venice, 1676. 20 edd. in six years. Trs. 
jnto Latin, French, Italian. 

96. Nicholas y Sacharles, Juan [pseud.?] Hispanus reformatus. 120. Gualte- 

rus Burre, 1621. 


97. - . The reformed Spaniard. Tr. from Latin. 40. W. Burre, 1621. 
STC. 
Original: El espatiol reformado, 1621. In Reformistas antiguos espafioles. (San Sebastian,] 

1854. vii. 

98. Nieremberg, Juan Eusebio. Flores solitudinis, certaine rare and elegant 
pieces, viz. Two excellent discourses of temperance and patience; life and 
death. By I. E. Nierembergius, etc., ... [tr.] Henry Vaughan, Silurist. 
London, f. H. Moseley, 1654. 


. A treatise of the difference between the temporal and eternal... . 
Translated . . . sir Viivian]. Mullineaux . . . and since reviewed according 
to the tenth . . . Spanish edition. 80. [London,] 1672. BMC. 

—Anr. ed. Revised and corrected, according to the last Spanish ed. 80. 
Cork, 1806. 

Cf. T. Cat. 1 109, June, 1672. 

A translation of a part of Nieremberg’s Diferencia entre lo temporal y elerno. 

100. . Jeremy Taylor. Contemplations of the state of man in this life 
and in that which is to come. [An abridgement of De la diferencia entre lo 
temporal y eterno.| 80. London, 1684. 

—Other edd.: 7th, 80. 1707; 8th, 1717; new ed., 120. 1815; 1847. 


101. — . A meditation of life and death. Tr. with some alterations out 
of the works of . . . Eusebius Nierembergius. Oxford, T. Fickus, 1682. 


102. . Of adoration in spirit and in truth. ... Written in four books 
by J. E. Nieremberg. Tr. R.S.,S. J. 1871. 
St. Joseph’s ascetical library. 
—A new ed. 1885. 


BMC: See Periodical Publications—London. Quarterly series. 1872. Vol. 50. 
Cejador v 51-54: De la diferencia entre lo temporal y eterno. Madrid, 1640, 1654, etc. 
Partida a la eternidad y preparacién a la muerte. 1654. 
De la constancia en la virtud. 1647. 
Foulché 1805: La balance du temps et de l’eternité (tr. from Italian]. 1676. 


103. Palafox y Mendoza, Juan de. The history of the conquest of China by the 
Tartars. . . . First written in Spanish. London, 1671. 


94. 








95. 





99, 
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—Anr. ed. 1671. 

—Anr. ed. [BMC: through the French of Collé.] The second ed. 80. 
London, 1676. 

—Anr. issue. 1679. . 


104. —. The spiritual year, or the devout contemplations. [Tr. with addi- 
tions and alterations.] 120. London, 1693. BMC. 
Trs. by Sir Charles Cottrell? 


105. . The new Odyssey, by the Spanish Homer. [From El pastor de 
noche buena.| Tr. [by A. P.] London, 1735. 
—Anr. ed. Dublin [1740?]. BMC. 
—Anr. ed. 1745. UJ. 


Cejador v 158-159: Historia de la conquista de la China por el Tértaro. Paris, 1670. 
Afio espiritual. Zaragosa, 1656. 
Pastor de noche buena. Brussels, 1655. 

Foulché 1608: L’année spirituelle. Paris, 1663. 


106. Pefia, Juan Antonio de la. A relation of the royall festivities and Iuego 
de Cannas ... made by the king of Spaine. Tr. from Spanish. 4o. f. 
H. Seyle, 1623. STC, BMC. 

—Repr., Somers tracts. A third collection, revised. 1. 
—Repr., Nichols. Progresses of James I. tv 889-901. 


Pérez, Antonio: See Teixera, José, and Geddes, Michael. 


107. Pérez de Guzman, Juan (President of Panama). J. Perez de Guzman 
. . . his relation of the late action of the English there. . . . Rendered into 
English out of the Spanish. 

In The voyages . . . of Capt. B. Sharp. London, 1684. 
Cox 1 261: In 1685 the Morgan material of which the Pérez account was a part was re- 

printed as Pt. 4. of Esquemeling, g. v. 

108. Philip II. A briefe and true declaration of the sickness and death of Philip 
the Second. Tr. into English. 40. Edinburgh, R. Walde-graue, 1599. STC. 
—Repr., Harleian miscellany. 1744. m1. 

—Repr., Somers tracts. 1751, 1809. 1; 1808. m. 
Pane 1384 enters the Edinburgh ed. 


109. ————. Last instructions from Phillip II to his son, afterwards Philip 
ITI. 

In G. Botero. Relations of the most famous kingdomes. . . . Since the last edition by R. I. 

[Robert Johnson] . . . enlarged. Lib. 1. London, 1630. BMC. 

110. Philip III. News from Spaine. The king of Spaines edict for the expul- 
sion... of more than nine hundred thousand Moores |Dec. 9, 1609]... . 
Translated out of Spanish ... by W. I. 40. London, f. N. Butter, 1611. 
BMC. 


111. Philip IV. A proclamation for the reformation |Feb. 10, 1623] . . . trans- 
lated out of the originall Spanish, etc. 40. London, 1623. BMC. 


112. . A perfect relation of four letters read in the House of Com- 
mons ... (i) The king of Spaine his letter to his ambassador, concerning 
the affairs in England (ii) of the taking of five ships that were coming out 
of Spaine to aid the rebels in Ireland, etc. Pr. f. Robert Wood, 1642. 
Thomason 1 180. 


113. —. Royall and gracious priviledges granted by... Philip the 
Fourth... unto the English merchants trading within his dominions 
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Translated out of the Spanish. 40. Pr. by H. Moseley, 1645. Thomason 1 
367. 


114. Practical. A practical method of meditation. [Tr. Edward Dawson, or 
Davison.] 120. St. Omer, 1614. DNB. 


115. Proverbs. James Howell. Lexicon tetraglotton .... With... proverbs. 
fol. London, J. G. f. Samuel Thomson, 1660. UJ. 


Some 30 pages are devoted to Spanish proverbs and the English translations. 


116. ————.. John Ray. A compleat collection of English proverbs, also . 
French, Spanish, etc. 1737, etc. 


Earlier edd. of Ray’s work do not appear to have contained the Spanish proverbs. 


117. Puente, Luis de la. Meditation uppon the mysteries of our holy faith. 
Tr. F. R. Gibbons. Pt. I. 80. [Rouen, C. Hamillon,] 1610. 
—Anr. ed. 2v. 120. St. Omers, J. Heigham, 1619. 


118. . Meditations upon the mysteries of our faith. Abridged. Tr. T. 
Everard. 120. [St. Omer,] 1624. STC. 


119. — . Meditations on the mysteries of our holy faith; together with a 
treatise on mentall prayer.... Being the translation from the original 
Spanish by J. Heigham, revised and corrected, etc. 6v. 120. London, 
1852-54. BMC. 


120. —. Life of Father Balthasar Alvarez. . .. By F. Louis du Pont. . 
Translated from the French. 2v. London, 1868. Peers 11 456. 


Cejador 1v 246: Meditaciones de los misterios de nuestra Santa Fe, con la practica de la 
oracién mental sobre ellos. Valladolid, 1605, etc. 6 pts. 
Foulché 853, 1368: Translations of 1611 and 1642. 


Quirés, P. Fernandez de: See Fernandez de Quirés, P., nos. 48-50. 


121. Relation. A briefe relation of the persecution lately made against the 
Catholic Christians in . . . Japonia, deuided into two bookes. Taken out of 
the annuall letters of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. ... Written in 
Spanish and printed first at Mexico... 1616, and newly translated into 
English by W\illiam]. W{right]. Gent. The first part. 120. London, 1619. 


Cox m 322: Secretly printed. The second part which was promised seems not to have 








appeared. 

122. ————. A true relation of that which lately hapned to the great Spanish 
fleet, tr. out of Spanish. 40. f. N. Butter, etc. 1623. STC 23009. 

123. ————. A relation of the defeating of Cardinal Mazarin and Oliver 


Cremwdls design to have taken Ostend by treachery in 1658, tr. from the 
Spanish |by Sir Charles Cottrell.] London, 1660. 

—Anr. ed. 1666. 

Remén, or Ramén, Dr. Fray Alonso: See Losa, F. de, no. 63, and note. 


124. Ribadeneira, Pedro de. The life of B. Father Ignatius of Loyola. Tr. 
W. M. [i.e. M. Walpole.] 80. [St. Omer,] 1616. 
—Anr. issue. Second ed. 1622. 


125. ————. The lives of saints. 1623. STC. 
For the last item, see Villegas, A. de., no. 168 below. 


126. ————. [Francisco de Borja, San.] An early account of the establishment 
of Jesuit missions. By Henry F. Du Puy. 
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In American antiquarian soc. Proceedings. n.s., xxx (1921), 62-80. 

A tr. of Chapters v1, vir, x, and x1 of Ribadeneira’s Vide del Padre San Francisco de Borja. 
Madrid, 1592. On p. 62 Du Puy writes: “I have had it [the account in the chapters enumerated] 
translated by a well-known student of Spanish literature and give it entire.”’ 


126A. . The lives of the early martyrs. By Mrs. Hope. Written for the 
oratorian schools of Our Lady’s compassion. New York and Montreal, 
D. and J. Sadlier and co. [1878]. 
U. Cat., U. of Michigan card: “Most of the lives are taken from Rivadeneira’s Flores 
sanctorum.”’ 
127. ———. The lives of saints, with other feasts of the year. Tr. W. P., Esq. 
2nd ed. 2 pts. fol. London, 1730. BMC. 
Cejador mi 242: Vida de San Ignacio. 1583. Flos sanctorum, 1599-1601. 


128. Ribera, Francisco de. The lyf of Mother Teresa of Jesus. Written by 
herself. Tr. W. M. [i. e. M. Walpole.] 40. Antwerp, H. Jayes, 1611. 
STC. 

Cejador mt 302: Vida de la Madre Teresa de Jestis. Madrid, 1590, 1602. 
BMC: Vita B. Matris Teresae de Jesu. Coloniae Agrippinae, 1620. 
Peers 11 437: “By W. M. [said to be William Malone(.” 

Foulché 711: A translation of 1601. 


129. Rodriguez, Alonso. The Christian mans guide wherein are contained 
two treatises, the one shewing us the perfection of our ordinary workes, the 
other the purity of intentions we ought to have in all our actions. (Tr. T. B.] 
80. (St. Omer,]} 1630. 

—Anr. issue: The two first treatises of the first part of Christian perfection. 
3 pts. 80. [St. Omer,] 1631, 30. 


130. . A short and sure way to heaven. Tr. out of Spanish [by J. C.]. 
80. [Douay? 1630]. 














131. . A treatise of humilitie. Tr. into English. 120. Rouen, 1631. 
—Anr. issue with title: The stoope gallant, or a treatise of humilitie. 
—Anr. ed.: A treatise of humility. 120. 1632. 

132. -. A treatise of mentall prayer, with another of the presence of 


God. Tr. [by T. B.] 80. [St. Omer,] 1627. 
—Anr. ed. 160. [Douay? 1630?] 


133. ————. A treatise of modesty and silence. 80. [Douay?] 1632. STC. 


134. . The practice of Christian perfection. Written in Spanish... . 
Translated ... out of the French copy of Regnier des-Marais. London, 
T. Hales, 1697-99. BMC. 
Cejador 1v 286-287 : Exercicios de perfeccion y virtudes Christianas. Sevilla, 1609. Many edd. 
Much translated. 
Foulché 1106: Practique de la perfection. Tr. Paul Duez, 1623. 
1794: Les exercises de la vertue et de la perfection chretienne. Tr. Regnier des-Marais, 








1675. 


135. Santa Maria, Juan de. Christian policie, or the Christian common- 
wealth. Written in Spanish and tr. into English [by E. Blount or J. Mabbe.] 
40. T. Harper f. R. Collins, 1632. 

—Anr. issue with title: Policie unueiled wherein may be learned the order 
of true policie . . . tr. into Eng. by I. M[abbe?]. 1632. 

—Anr. issue: Policie unveiled. . . .f. H. Moseley, 1634. 

—Anr. issue: Policie unveiled, or maxims of state: written by I. M{abbe?]. 
of Magdalen college in Oxford. T. Clotes]. f. H. Moseley, 1637. STC. 
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—Anr. issue: [Tr. J. Mabbe.] London, f. H. Moseley, 1650. U. Cat.: Libr. 
of Congress card. 
Cejador tv 206: Republica y pees Christiana para reyes y principes. Madrid, 1615; 
Barcelona, 1616, 1618; Naples, 1624. 
136. Santos, Francisco de los. The Escurial, or a description of that wonder of 
the world . . . translated by a servant of the Earl of Sandwich. 40. London. 
1671. 


Cox 1 106: Anr. ed., perhaps anr. trs.: A description of the royal palace and monastery of 

St. Lawrence, called the Escurial . . . from the Spanish of Fray Francisco de los Santos, by George 

Thompson. London, 1760. 

Pane 2358 enters the 1760 ed., under Santons. 
Cejador v 223: Descripcién breve de S. Lorenzo el Real. Madrid, 1657, 1667, 1698. Cejador 
notes that the author copies Sigiienza and Velazquez. 

137. Sea fights. Tvvo famous sea-fights . . . betwixt the fleetes of . . . Spaine, 
and ... the Hollanders. The one in the West Indies. . . . London, 1639. 
STC. 

Cox 11 433: The first part is from a Spanish account, Seville, 1638. 

138. Sembrador. A letter of John Evelyn Esq.; to... Lord Viscount 
Brouncker.... Concerning the Spanish sembrador or new engin for 
ploughing, and equal sowing all sorts of grain, and harrowing at once. 
Englisht out of Spanish. 

In Philosophical transactions of the Royal society. June 20, 1670. No. 60. Pp. 1055-1065. 
Page 1057: “Follows now the extract of the description of this Sembrador, publish’t by 

Don John Lucatelo. ...” 

139. Sepulveda, J. Ginés de. S. Genesii Sepuluedae de ritu nuptiarum et dis- 
pensatione libri tres. 40. in aed. J. Cawodii, 1553. STC 11722. 


140. Soto, Andrés de. The ransom of time being captive. Tr. J. H[awkins]. 80. 
Doway, G. Pinsone, 1634. STC, BMC. 


141. ————. A _ briefe instruction how we ought to hear mass. [Tr. Francis 
Bell.] Brussels, 1624. STC. 


Cejador 111 325: Redencién del tiempo cautivo. Amberes, 1606. 
La contemplacién de Christo crucificado. Amberes, 1604. 
Foulché 1005: Deux dialogues traitans de la doctrine et matiére des miracles. Brussels, 1618. 


142. Soto, Hernando de. A relation of the invasion and conquest of Florida 
by the Spaniards, under . . . Fernando de Soto. Written by a gentleman of 
... Elvas. Now Englished [from the French version of Bon Andrés de 
Broé ...], etc.; with some discoveries made by the Spaniards in the Isle 
of California, in the year 1683. 120. London, John Lawrence, 1686. 
BMC. 


143. Spanish fleet. A true relation of that which lately hapned to the great 


Spanish fleet, and galeons of Terra Firma in America... . Faithfully 
translated out of the Spanish. 40. London, f. N. Butter, etc., 1623. 


144. Spanish mathematician. A letter from a Spanish professour of the mathe- 
matics proposing a new place for the first meridian, etc. 
In Philosophical transactions of the Royal society. x, 1675. No. 118. Pp. 425-428. In Latin. 


145. Stanley, Thomas. Poems, 1651. Pp. 100-101. 


Cites and translates the definitions of Castafieta and Era from Sebastian de Covarrubias 
Horozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellano, 1611. 


. Ibid., pp. 42-43: “The Dream.” 


146. 
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From Lope de Vega. Arcadia: the first lyric. Stanley used only bits of the longish original. 
Henry Thomas, “Three translators of Géngora,” Revue Hispanique, 48 (1920), 209, failed 
to locate the original. Pane 2541 likewise passes on the question of the precise original. 
147. Sudrez, Francisco de. Tractatus de legibus ac Deo legislatore. Londoni, 
sumptibus J. Dunmore, T. Dring, B. Tooke, and T. Sawbridge, 1679. 
U. Cat.: Univ. of Chicago libraries. 


148. Teixera, José. The Spanish pilgrime, or an admirable discovery of a 
Romish Catholike. Tr. W. P. [Anon.] 40. B. A[lsop]., sold by T. Archer, 
1625. 


Pane, Antonio Pérez, 2106: A treatise paraenetical. London, 1598. An earlier ed. 


149. . The strangest adventure that ever happened. Tr. [A. Munday.] 
4o. f. F. Henson, 1601. 


150. . The true historie of the adventures of Don Sebastian. [Anon.] 40. 
S. Stafford and J. Shaw, 1602. 


. A continuation of the adventures of Don Sebastian. 1578-1603. 
[Anon.] 4o. [R. Field] f. J. Shaw, 1603. STC. 


152. Teresa de Jestis, Santa. The lyf of Mother Teresa. Written by herself. 
See Ribera, F. de, No. 128 above. 


153. . The second part of the life of ...S. Teresa ..., or the history 
of Foundations. Written by herself. n.p., 1669. 
is. — . The life of the holy mother S. Teresa. 40. 2 pt. 1671. 


Peers u 437: “This is the translation known as Abraham Woodhead’s. . .. The second 
part, published earlier, is bound with it.” 








151. 














155. . The manner of visiting the monasteries of the Discalced nuns. 
n. p., 1669. 

156. ————. A short treatise of ...the . . . confraternity of our Blessed Lady 
of Mt. Carmel. . . . With an abstract of the advices given by . . . St. Theresa. 


120. Dublin, Eleanor Kelly, 1755. Pickering and Chatto, Cat. no. 238. 


157. . The life of St. Teresa. Written by herself ... translated ... by 
the Rev. John Dalton. London, 1851. 


158. ——-—. The way of perfection and conceptions of divine love. Tr. John 
Dalton. London, 1852. 


159. . The way of perfection by St. Teresa. Ed. A. R. Waller. London, 
1901. 
Peers 1 438: “‘This is a reprint of Abraham Woodhead’s translation . . . with modernized 

spelling....” 

160. ————. The way of perfection. . . . Translated from the autograph of St. 
Teresa by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. London, 1911. Peers 1437-438. 
Pane 2437 enters the 1912 and 1925 edd. of this trs. 








161. Texeda, Fernando de. The exhortation of a Spanish converted monke, 
collected out of Spanish authors, to reade the holy Scriptures. 40. T. Harper, 
1624. 


162. ————. Hispanus conversus. 40. T. S[nodham]. pro. R. Mylbourne, 
1623. 


163. ————. Miracles unmasked. 40. T. S[nodham]. f. E. Blackmore, 1625. 
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164. ————. Scrutamini Scripturas. 40. T. Harper, 1624. 


165. . Texeda retextus ; or the Spanish monke his bill of diuorce against 
Rome. 40. T. S[nodham]. f. R. Mylbourne, 1623. STC. 


Cejador v 22-23: Spanish protestant, went to England in 1620. Translated the English 
liturgy into Spanish at the request of his host, Bishop John Williams, who studied Spanish 
with him for the purpose of catechizing the Infanta, Dofia Maria. Married in England; became 
a protegé of James I. 


166. Varen de Soto, B. 

Pane 1870 ignores his addition to Juan de Mariana’s The general history of Spain, tr. John 
Stevens, 1700. 

Cejador v 185: Addiciones 4 la historia del P. Juan de Mariana hasta ... MDCLXIX. 
167. Vargas Mejia, Francisco de. The Council of Trent no free assembly ; more 

fully discovered by a collection of letters and papers of the learned Dr. Vargas 
and other great ministers ... from the original manuscripts in Spanish. 

. . . By Michael Geddes. London, B. Aylmer, 1697. 

em 11 72 does not indicate a Spanish ed. of the material which Geddes appears to 
have used. 

Foulché 2040: Lettres et memoires de Francois de Vargas, de Pierre de Malvenda, etc., 
touchant le Councile de Trent. Tradwite de l’espagnol avec des remarques. Par Mr Michel Le Vassor. 
Amsterdam, 1699. Possibly related to Geddes’ work? 

Vega Carpio, Lope Félix de: See Stanley, Thomas, no. 146. 

Villacastin, Tomas de: See Loyola, San Ignacio de, no. 65. 


168. Villegas Selvago, Alfonso de. Flos sanctorum. The lives of saints. Tr. 
out of Ital. by W. and E. Klinsman}. Blrothers). Tom. 1. 40. [Rouen, 
C. Hamillon, 1609.] 

—Anr. ed. 80. [n.p.] 1610. 

—Anr. ed. Doway, L. Kellam, 1615. 

—Second ed. 40. Douay, J. Heigham, 1621. 

—Anr. ed.: The first six monethes. With an appendix, 80. [St. Omer,] 
1623. 

—Anr. ed. 40. [Douai?] 1628. 

—Third ed. (An appendix, etc.) 2 pts. 40. St. Omer, J. Heigham, 1630. 

—Fourth and last ed. 40. Paris, 1634. 

—Anr. ed. 40. Rouen, J. Costurier, 1636. 

—Fourth and last ed. 40. Paris, 1638. STC. 


169. . An appendix of the saints lately canonized, etc. [Tr. E. Kins- 
man.] 120. Doway, H. Taylor, 1624. STC. 
Cejador 1 264-266: Flos sanctorum. Toledo, 1578 [first pt.]. Many edd. 


170. Wadsworth, James, tr. César Oudin. A grammar, Spanish and English. 
80. J. Haviland f. E. Blount, 1622. STC 18897. 


171. Zayas y Sotomayor, Maria de. A week’s entertainment at a wedding. 
London, J. Woodward, 1710. 
Bourland 201: Introd. by Edward Ward. The collection contains three stories by Zayas: 


II The fatal mischiefs of unbounded lust. Zayas, pte. II, nov. 10. Los estragos que causa el 
vicio. 
III The inhuman father and the bloody son. Zayas, pte. II, nov. 8. El traidor contra su 
sangre. 
V The lewd wife and the perfidious gallant. Zayas, pte. I, nov. 7. Al fin se paga todo. 
Pane 2157 enters the work, and the earlier ed. (1709), but apparently was not aware of 
the fact that the Zayas stories were included. Were the Zayas tales in the earlier ed.? 
Halkett-Laing in their entry of the work raise the question of a possible French inter- 
mediary: La semaine de Montalban, ow les mariages mal-assortis. Paris, 1684. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS 


172. Abreu Galindo, Juan de. The history of the discovery and conquest of the 
Canary islands. Translated from a Spanish manuscript, lately found in the 
Island of Palma. With an inquiry into the origin of the ancient inhabitants. 
By George Glas. 40. R. and J. Dodsley, London, 1764. BMC. 

Cox 1 384: Anr. ed. 2v. 80. London, 1767; 120., 2v. Dublin, 1767. In Pinkerton xv1 808- 


" Cejador v 111: Historia de la ista de las siete islas de Gran Canaria... , afio 1632. 

Cejador declares that Glas published the translation as his own work. 

C. M. Markham, The Guanches of Tenerife, London, Hakluyt soc., ser. 2, xx1, 1907, p. xii, 
makes it clear, however, that Glas acknowledged the translation, which occupies 165 pp. of the 
book. The remaining 200 pp. are based on Glas’s own investigations. 

173. Acosta, Uriel or Gabriel. The remarkable life of Uriel Acosta. ... To 
which is added, Mr. Limborch’s defense of Christianity, in answer to 
Acosta’s objections. 80. London, John Whiston, 1740. 

Lowndes: “This tract was translated and edited by John Whiston, the bookseller. It was 
revised by Dr. Roper.” 

Cejador v 23: Acosta, a materialist and freethinker, wrote Exemplar humanae vitae, an 
autobiography, shortly before his suicide in 1640. This was published in Isaac Orobiode Castro’s 
Philippi Limborch. De veritate religionis Christianae amica collatio cum erudito Judaeo, Gouda, 
1687. Cf. v 284. Castro was a convert to Judaism, a former physician and professor of meta- 
physics in Alcalé. Portuguese. 

174. Almanza, Aron de. A declaration of the conversion of Mr. Aron de 
Almansa, a Spanish merchant ... from Judaism to the protestant reli- 
gion. .. . Drawn up by himself in Spanish, and by his order translated into 
English. Span. and Eng. 80. London, pr. f. the author, 1703. BMC. 


175. Balearic islands. The ancient and modern history of the Balearic islands, 
or the Kingdom of Majorca. . . . Tr. from the original Spanish, by Colin 
Campbell. 80. London, 1716. Cox 1 124. 


Carranza, Domingo Gonzdlez: See Gonzalez Carranza, D., no. 193. 


176. Charles II, of Spain. The last will and codicil of Charles IIT. king of 
Spain ... 2nd of October, 1700. With the letters ... betwixt the Most 
Christian King and the regency of Spain, on that subject, etc. 40. London, 
f. H. Rhodes, 1700. 


177. . The late king of Spain’s will, and the treaty for the partition 
of .. . Spain [A summary, with commentary]. 40. London, 1701. 








178. . The true will of ... Charles 2nd.... Translated from the 
original . . . and answered article by article [Summary and commentary]. 
40. 1700. BMC. 


179. Ferdinand VI, of Spain. A treaty concluded ... at Madrid... 5th of 
October, N. S., 1750. Eng., Span., and Fr. 40. 1750. 


180. Ferndndez Navarrete, Domingo. An account of the empire of China, 
historical, political, moral and religious. 
In Churchill 1 1-380. 
Cox 1 334: Abstract, Astley. mr 498-512. 
Cejador v 271: Tratados historicos, politicos, éthicos y religiosos de la monarquia de China. 
Madrid, 1676. 
181. Feyjéo y Montenegro, Benito Gerénimo. The uncertainty of physic. A 
translation by E. D. London, 1739. U. Cat.: Harvard college libr. 
From the library of Charles Lamb. 
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. An exposition of the uncertainties in the practice of physic... . 
Translated from the seventh edition [of the Teatro critico.] 80. London, 
1751. 


183. — . Six essays or discourses. 80. London, 1779. BMC. 


184. . Eight essays, or discourses [tr. John Brett]. London, H. Payne, 
etc., 1779. 


185. . Three essays . . . [on women, church music, ancient and mod- 
ern music]. 7y. . . . by a gentleman. London, pr. f. T. Becket, 1778. U. 
Cat.: Libr. of Congress. 

Tr. John Brett. 


186. Garcia, Dr. Carlos. France and Spain naturally enemies; or several rea- 
sons to prove it impossible they should long be friends. . . . Writien originally 
in Spanish ... Englished, with .. . improvements, by Mr. Tho. Brown. 
120. London, 1704. BMC. 

_ Cejador rv 354-355: La opposicién y coniuncién de los dos grandes luminares de la tierra. 

2 pg Fr. and Span. Same, with the title Antipatia de los franceses y espatioles. Rouen, 

27, ’ 
BMC: Cambray, 1622. 
Garcia de Nodal, Bartolomé: See Nodal, B. Garcia de, no. 208. 


Geddes, Michael. 


The following Spanish writers are, according to Geddes’s statement, translated in a 
in the tracts indicated in Miscellaneous tracts. 3 v. London, 1702, -05, -06; 2nd ed. 1709, 
05, -06; 2nd ed. 1714; 3rd ed. 1730 (BMC). The references are to the 1714, 2nd ed. 


187. Anghiera, Pietro Martire de (Peter Martyr). 
1, 1 The history of the wars of the commons of Castille, in the beginning of 
the reign of . . . Charles V. 


P. 224: Geddes declares that most of his account is from “Letters written to Ministers of 
State . . . ,”” most of them by Peter Martyr. On p. 225 he says that he consulted James Wads- 
worth’s trs. of Sandoval. 


188. Gonzdlez Davila, Gil. 

1, 1 A view of the Castilian Cortes. 

P. 356: The accounts are declared to come from Gonzalez Davila’s lifeof Don Henry ITI of 
Castile. 

Cejador m 344: Historia de la vida y hechos del Rey Don Henrique III. Madrid, 1638. 
189. Lépez Madera, Dr. Gregorio. 

1,1v An account of the manuscripts and reliques found in the mountains of 

Granada, 1588. 


Pp. 390-391: Dr. Madera is mentioned as having published an account of the antiquities 
found in the ruins of the Turpian tower, in Granada, in 1595. 
Cejador m1 37: Discursos de la certidumbre de las reliquias descubiertas en Granada desde 1588 
hasta 1598. Granada, 1601, 1609. 


190. Pérez, Antonio. 
11, V The sad catastrophe of Antonio Peres. 
Uses several of Pérez’s letters. 


182 














191. Samaniego, José Ximé€nez. 

mi, 11 The life of Maria de Agreda, a late famous Spanish nun. 
_ Preface: mentions Samaniego’s life of Maria de Jesds, and indicates in later passages that 
it was a source. 


Cejador v 182: A life of Santa Maria de Jests de Agreda was published by Samaniego, 
Madrid, 1720. Possibly Geddes had the use of a MS. copy, or there was an earlier ed. 
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192. Geddes, Michael. Several tracts against popery: together with a life of 
Don Alvaro de Luna. London, E. F. f. B. Lintott, 1715. 


Query: Was there a Spanish original, used in Geddes’s manner? 


193. Gonzalez Carranza, Domingo. A geographical description of the coasts, 
harbours, and sea ports of the Spanish West Indies. . . . Tr. from a curious 
and authentic manuscript. . . . 1718. London, 1740. Cox m 215. 


Gonzdlez Davila, Gil: See Geddes, M., no. 188. 


194. Gracidn, Jerénimo. A burning lamp or short compend of Christian per- 
fection. Rome, 1731. Peers 11 426; BMC. 


195. Granada, Luis de. The sinners guide. Book the first. Dublin, 1803. 


196. . A memorial of a Christian life... . In four books. The sixth 
ed. revised and corrected by Rev. F. J. L’Estrange. Dublin, 1831. 


. Considerations on the mysteries of the faith. Newly translated and 
abridged. Ed. O. Shipley. London, 1862. 


198. . The resurrection: an Easter sermon. Translated from ... Luis 
de Granada. London, 1862. 
Reprinted from Journal of sacred literature. Oct., 1862. 


199. . Counsels on holiness of life, being the first part of the sinner’s 
guide. Ed. O. Shipley. London, 1869. 
Peers 1 428: “This translation is not identical with that of 1803, but apparently uses it.”’ 
All of the Granada items in this list occur in Peers 1 427-428. 

200. Guevara, Antonio de. Gibraliar, or the pretender. With . . . some par- 
ticulars relating to Saguntum taken out of an ancient manuscript writ by 
A. Guevares, etc. 80. 1737. BMC. 
Lépez, Madera, Dr.: See no. 189. 


201. Lozano, Pedro. A true relation ... of the dreadful earthquake... at 
Lima .. . the 28th of October, 1746 . . . translated from the original Span- 
ish... . Towhich is added a description of Peru in general. 80. London, 
1748. Cox 1 272-273. 


E. I. de Uriarte. Catélogo razonado de obras anénimas y seudénimas de autores de la Com- 
paftia de Jestis. 1904. 1, no. 294: Carta de un misionero . . . sobre el espantoso terremoto que se 
sintié en... Lima... 4 28. de Octubre de 1746. 40. A reproduction of: Carta del P. Pedro Lo- 
sano, etc. 40. Cérdova [1747?]. 

BMC: Relacién del terremoto que arruiné a Lima. . . . See Odriozola, M. de. Terremotos, 
etc. 1863. 


202. — . Travels of the Jesuits... from their letters. [Principally trs. 
from the Lettres édifiantes et curieux, etc., ed. by C. L.] 1743. 
Monck, Mary. 


The following translations occur in her Marinda, poems and translations. London, pr. by 
J. Tonson, 1716. 


203. Polo, Gaspar Gil. 
Pp. 51-53 “A pastoral dialogue from the Spanish. Alcidas and Diana.” 


La Diana enamorada: the lyric dialogue, “Mientras el sol sus rayos ardientes.”’ 





197. 














204. Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco Gémez de. 
P. 61 “On a lady’s statue in marble. From the Spanish.” 
P. 62 “The same in burlesque.” 


“‘Retrato de Lisi en marmol. Madrigal.” 
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205. ’ 
Pp. 133-139 “‘Upon Orpheus and Eurydice. From the Spanish.” 


206. . Anr. tr. of 205. 
In The Hive. A collection of the most celebrated songs. 1, 1726, p. 70. 


207. . Anr. tr. of 205, by Dr. Lisle. 
In Robert Dodsley. A collection of poems. London, 1758. v1, 166: ‘“The power of music.” 
For the last two trs., see O. Ritter. “Quevedo’s Orpheus gedichte in England.” Archiv fiir 
das studium der neweren sprachen. cxt, 178 f. 
Mrs. Monck printed the originals beside her translations. 
Navarrete, Domingo Bartolomé Fernandez: See Fernandez Navarrete, 
D. B., no. 180. 


208. Nodal, Garcia de. Voyage to Magellanica. 


Abstract in Callander m 269-273. 
Cox 1 53: Bartolomeo Garcia y Goncalo de Nodal. Relacién del viage. . . . Madrid, 1621. 
Translated into English from De Brosses. Voyages aux Terres Australes. T. 1. 


Pérez, Antonio: See no. 190. 


209. Philip V, of Spain. The conduct of His Catholic Majesty compared with 
that of the British king, as well with regard to what happened before the 
convention of the 14th of January, 1739, as the proceeding afterwards, until 
the publication of reprisals and declaration of war. Span. and Eng. 80. 
London [1739]. 


210. ————. The convention between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
concluded . . . 14 Jan., 1739. N. S., etc. Fr., Span., and Eng. 80. 1739. 


211. ———. The king of Spain’s declaration of war against Great Britain 
[28 Nov., 1739]. Span. and Eng. 40. London [1739]. 


212. ————. The renunciation of the king of Spain to the crown of France. 
Fr., Span., and Eng. 40. London, 1713. BMC. 


213. - . The translation of several letters to Her Majesty [Queen Anne] 
from the king of Spain, the Junta of the military army in Catalonia, and 
the city of Vich, in the said province. 1705. 

In Somers Tracts. 1750. tv. 
Polo, Gaspar Gil: See Monck, Mary, no. 203. 


214. Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco Gémez de. The controversy about re- 
sistance and non-resistance discussed in . . . reflections on Marcus Brutus, 
etc. Translated into English. London, 1710. Harvard College library. 


215. ————. F. W. Faber. The life of St. Thomas of Villanova. London, 

1847. 

—Anr. ed. Philadelphia, 1874. 

—Anr. ed. Philadelphia, 1879. 

Cejador rv 179: Primera parte de la vida de Marco Bruto. Escriviéla por el texto de Plutarco, 
ponderada con discursos. Madrid, 1644, etc. Tr. into Latin and German by Theodor Graes- 
winckel, 1669. 

Peers 11 410: Vida del B. P. Fr. Tomés de Villanueva. Madrid, 1620. Maimbourg adapted 
Quevedo’s work into French, Paris, 1659. The French work served as the basis of Faber’s Life. 

For translations from Quevedo’s verse, see Monck, Mary, nos. 204-207. 


Samaniego, José Ximénez: See Geddes, Michael, no. 191. 














216. Santa Maria, Francisco de [Correa]. A king and his ministers in divers 
important points. ... Translated from the Spanish. Second ed. 80. Lon- 
don, 1741. BMC. 
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217. Spain. Hispania illustrata; or the maxims of the Spanish court . . . from 
1607 to . . . 1678 {letters of Sandwich, etc.]. Together with several papers 
from Don John of Austria, the Conde de Penauranda, etc. 80. London, 
1703. 


218. Uztériz, Gerénimo de. The theory and practice of commerce and mari- 
time affairs. Tr. John Kippax. 2v. 80. London, 1751. Cox 11114; BMC. 


Cejador v1 48: Theérica y practica de comercio y de marina. Madrid [1724?]. 

219. Voyage. Voyage to the South Seas from 1708 to 1711 . . . from Terre-del- 
Fuego to California. From a Spanish manuscript entitled, Pilot of the 
coasts, etc. 

Cox 1 265: So cited by Pinkerton XVII, without place or date. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS 


220. Alcal4 Galiano, Alvaro. The truth about the war: origin and aspects of 
the European conflict. . . . Translated from the Spanish. 80. London, 1915. 
Original: La verdad sobre la guerra. Origen y aspectos del conflicto europeo. 2nd ed.80. Ma- 

drid, 1915. BMC. 


221. Alcal4 Ydfiez y Rivera, Gerénimo de. The life and adventures of 


Alonso, the chattering lay brother and servant of many masters. . . . Trans- 
lated with notes. New York, W. M. Christy, 1844-45. U. Cat., Libr. of 
Congress. 


Original: Alonso, mozo de muchos amos [or El donoso hablador|. Barcelona, 1625. 2nd pt. 
Valladolid, 1626. 
222. Alvarado, Pedro de. A letter of Peter Alvarado relating to his expedition 
to Ecuador. Ed. Marshall N. Saville. New York, 1917. 
Contributions from the Musewm of the American Indian, Heye foundation. v, no. 1. 


223. Alvarez Chanca, Diego. The letter of Dr. Diego Alvarez Chanca, dated 
1494, relating to the second voyage of Columbus to America. By A. M. 
Fernandez de Ybarra. 


In Smithsonian miscellaneous collections. Washington, 1907. xtvm (Quarterly issue, m), 
428-457. 


UI, Libr. of Congress card: “Translated from Spanish . . . .”” First published by M. Fer- 

nAndez de Navarrete, Coleccién. . . . 1825-1837, t. 1. 

224. Andrade, Alonso de. [Meditaciones diarias.| Daily meditations on the 
mysteries of our holy faith, and on the lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
of the saints. . . . Tr. from the Spanish. 4 pt. 80. London, 1878, 79. BMC. 
Cejador v 159: Possible original: Meditaciones para todo el afio. 4v. Barcelona, 1660, 1725. 

225. Arias, Juan Luis. A memorial addressed to... Philip the Third... 
respecting the exploration, colonization, and conversion of the Southern 
Land. 

BMC: See Major, Richard H. Early voyages to Terra Australis, etc. 80. 1859. 


Avila, Dr. Francisco de: See Molina, Cristobal de, no. 279. 
226. Ayala, Baltasar de. De jure et officiis bellicis et disciplina militari, 
libri IIT. Ed. J. Westlake. Washington, D. C., Carnegie institution, 


1912. 
11: Translation, by J. P. Bate. 


227. Bernaldez, Andrés. The voyages of Christopher Columbus . . . to which 
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is added the account of the second voyage written by Andrés Berndidez. 
Tr. Cecil Jane. 40. London, Argonaut press, 1930. 


228. Bernaldo de Quirés, Constancio. Modern theories of criminality. Tr. 
Alfonso de Salvo. Boston, 1911. 


Modern criminal science series. I. 
Cejador xm 172-173: Pefialera. Madrid, 1905. 

229. Boscana, Gerénimo. Chinigchinich. . . . A revised and annotated version 
of Alfred Robinson’s translation of Father Gerénimo Boscana’s historical 
account of the belief, usages, etc., of the Indians of . . . San Juan Capistrano. 
Santa Ana, Calif., Fine arts press, 1933. UJ. 

Ed. P. T. Hanna; annotations by J. P. Harrington. 


230. . A new original version of Boscana’s historical account of the 
San Juan Capistrano Indians. By John P. Harrington. Washington, The 
Smithsonian institution, 1934. 

U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: “A translation of this treatise was published in 1846 under 
title: Chinigchinich; an Historical accownt, etc.” 
Sabin, under Robinson, A., indicates that the translation is the second part of Robinson’s 

Life in California, New York, 1846. 

231. Camara, Tomas. W. A. Jones. Life of Blessed Alphonsus Orozco, 
O. S. A., compiled from the Spanish of Rt. Rev. Thomas Camara... 
Bishop of Salamanca. Philadelphia, 1895. Peers 11 435. 


232. Castafieda, Francisco de Paula. Official reports on the towns of Te- 
quizistlan, Tepechpan, etc., sent by F. de Castatieda to... PhilipII... 
in 1580. Tr. and ed. Zelia Nuttal. Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 


Papers of the Peabody museum, Harvard University. m, no. 2. 


233. Carvajal, Gaspar de. The discovery of the Amazon according to the account 
of Friar Gaspar de Carvajal and other documents, as published by José 
Toribio Medina. Tr. Bertram Lee; ed. H. C. Heaton. New York, 1934. 
American geographical society. 

Appendix: Selections from Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia de las Indias, on Orellana’s ex- 
pedition. Span. and Eng. 

234. Castilla, Julidn de. The English conquest of Jamaica... 1655 ...up 
to 1656. Tr. from the original MS. in the Archives of the Indies. London, 
1923. 

Camden miscellany xm, no. 5: Camden soc. Ser. 3. xxx1v. 

235. Castro y Rossi, Adolfo de. The history of the Jews in Spain. Tr. Rev. 

E. D. G. M. Kirwan. Cambridge, 1851. 
BMC: Historia de los Judios en Espatia. 80. Cadiz, 1847. 
Chanca, Diego Alvarez: See Alvarez Chanca, D., no. 223. 

236. Coloma, Luis. The story of Don John of Austria, told by Padre Luis 
Coloma. Tr. Lady Moreton, London, New York, John Lane, 1912. 
Juan Hurtado y Angel Palencia. Historia de la literatura espattola. Madrid, 1940. 1 967: 

Jeromin (Sobre don Juan de Austria), 1905-07. 

237. Condestable de Castilla. Relation of the journey of . . . 

Abstract in Sir Henry Ellis. Original letters. 2nd ser. 1827. m1 207-215. 
Original: Relacién de la jornada del Exc” Condestable de Castilla a las paces . . . que se con- 

cluyeron . . . 1604. 40. Antwerp, 1604. 

238. Cruz, San Juan de la. The complete works of St. John of the Cross. Tr. 

D. Lewis. 2v. London, 1864. 
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239. . The ascent of Mount Carmel. Tr. David Lewis. London, 1906. 
—Anr. ed. London, T. Baker, 1922. 

240. . The dark night of the soul. Tr. David Lewis. London, 1908. 
—5th ed., revised. 1924. 

241. . The living flame of love. By Saint John of the Cross. With 





his letters, poems, and minor writings. Tr. David Lewis. London, 1912. 


242. . A spiritual canticle of the soul. Tr. David Lewis. London, 1909. 
—Repr. 1919. 
U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: Ist revised ed. 1909. 


243. . The spirit of St. John of the Cross. Consisting of his maxims, etc. 
Tr. Canon Dalton. London, 1863. 


244. . Thoughts of St. John of the Cross for every day. Compiled by 
Kathleen Mary Balfe. London, 1924. 


245. . The mystical doctrine . . . an abridgement made by C. H. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1934. 
—Anr. ed. London, 1937. 


The San Juan items, except the last, occur in Peers 1 444-445. 


246. Embajada espafiola. An anonymous Spanish guide to diplomatic pro- 
cedure in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Tr. and ed. by the Rev. 
H. J. Chaytor. Span. and Eng. 


Camden miscellany xrv. Camden soc. Ser. 3, xxxvm (1926). 


247. Encisco, Martin Fernandez de. A briefe summe of geographie, by 
Roger Barlow. Ed. E. G. R. Taylor. 1932. 

Hakluyt soc. Ser. 2, Lxrx. 

Cox 1 200: The translation was made 1540-41 and presented to Henry VIII. It remained 
in MS. until edited for the Hakluyt society. 

248. Espinosa y Tello, José. A Spanish voyage to Vancouver and the north- 
west coast of America .. . 1792 by the schooners Sutil and Mexicana. Tr. 
Cecil Jane. 40. London, Argonaut press, 1930. 

U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: “By some bibliographers wrongly supposed to be by 
Dionisio Alcal4 Galiano, commander of the expedition. . . . Navarrete (Bibi. mar. esp., t. 2, 
p. 65) states that Espinosa wrote the Relacién and that he himself wrote the introduction. 

‘A translation of the Spanish edition, Madrid, 1802.” 

Cox 1 33: No statement about the authorship. 

249. . Account of the voyage made by the schooners Sutil and Mexi- 
cana . . .{(London, 1911]. 

U. Cat., Univ. of Michigan libr.: Typewritten. “Translated by G. F. Barwick, October, 
1911.” Contains also Memoir on the astronomical observations. A tr. of the 1802 Spanish ed. 
250. Estella, Diego de. A hundred meditations on the love of God. By Robert 

Southwell. Ed. John Morris. London, 1873. 

Peers 11 439: These meditations are not attributed to Estella by either the author or the 
editor. 

251. . Meditations on the love of God. Tr. H. W. Pereira. London, 
1898. Peers m 439. 


252. Ferdinand VII, of Spain. Memoirs of Don***, Advocate of the Spanish 
tribunals. Tr. from the original Spanish manuscript by Michael J. Quinn. 
London, 1824. 
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253. Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo. Spanish text of the 14th chap- 
ter of book 2 of Oviedo’s Historia general y natural de Indias... . In a 
parallel column is a free English translation. [Washington, D. C.? 192-?]. 


U. Cat., Univ. of Michigan libr.: written. “Concerning . . . syphilis and chiggers.” 
Apparently tr. Capt. C. S. Butler and Lt. V. Hernandez, Medical Corps, U.S. N. 
See also Carvajal, G. de, no. 233. 
254. Flores Estrada, Alvaro. Representation to H.C. M. Ferdinand VII... 
in defence of the Cortes. Tr. Charles Toplis. London, 1818. 
—Anr. ed. The Pamphleteer. London, 1819. x1v 305-380. 


255. . Introduction to the history of the revolution of Spain. Translated 
from the author’s MSS. by W. Burdon. 80. London, 1811. 
Originals: Representacién hechaa S.M.C.... Fernando VII. 80. London, 1818. 
Introduccién para la historia de la revolucién de Espatia. 80. London, 1810. 

256. Gairdner, James. Historia regis Henrici septimi. London, 1858. 
Appendix B, pp. 400-430: Originals and translations of Spanish dispatches, all but one 

from MS. Cotton Vitellius C. xi. 

257. Garcia de Cisneros. A book of spiritual exercises, and a directory for the 
canonical hours. Tr. [from the Latin version] by a monk of St. Augustine’s 
monastery, Ramsgate. London, 1876. BMC; Peers 1 403. 


. Book of exercises for the spiritual life. Tr. E. Allison Peers. 
Montserrat, 1929. 
See Peers. Bulletin of Spanish studies. xx1 235. 

259. Gémez Carillo, Enrique. Among the ruins, Gomez Carillo. Tr. 
Florence Simmonds. London, W. Heineman ngist UT. 


260. . In the heart of the tragedy. London, New York, 1917. 

Originals: Comies de batalla y campos de ruinas. Madrid, 1915. 
En el corazon de la tragedia. 1916. 

261. Gémez-Moreno, Manuel. The Alhambra. Barcelona [1914?]. 

Hispanic soc. of America. Publications, no. 110. Art in Spain, no. 5. Span., Fr., and Eng. 

The Eng. tr. by Royall Tyler. 

262. Gémez de Avellaneda y Arteaga, Gertrudis. Cuauhtemoc, the last Aztec 
emperor. An historical novel. Tr. Mrs. Wilson W. Blake. Mexico, F. P. 
Hoeck, 1898. 

Guatimozin, tiltimo emperador de M éico. Méjico, 1853. 
Cejador vu 294: Madrid, 1845. 

263. Gonzdlez, Tomds. Documents from Simancas relating to the reign of 
Elizabeth. Tr. and ed. with notes and introduction, by S. Hall. 80. Lon- 
don, 1865. 

Gonzalez de Agiieros, Pedro: See Editions overlooked, no. 86. 

264. Jiménez de la Espada, Marcos. Book of knowledge of all kingdoms ... 
in the world . . . by a Spanish Franciscanin . . . the XIV century. Tr. and 
ed. Sir Clements Markham. London, 1912. 

Hakluyt soc., Ser. 2. xxrx. 

265. Juan, Don, of Austria. Transcription and translation of an autograph 

letter by Don Juan of Austria. 


BMC: See Stirling, afterwards Stirling Maxwell, Sir W. Antwerp delivered in 1577, etc. fol. 
1878. 





258. 
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266. Juan, Don, of Persia. A Shi’ah Catholic, 1560-1604. Tr. and ed. G. Le 
Strange. New York, London, 1926. 

Broadway travelers. 

Cox 1 259: Spanish ed.: 40. Valladolid, 1604. Don Juan was Uruch Beg before his con- 
version to Catholicism. Secretary to a Persian ambassador in Europe, under the personal con- 
duct of Sir Anthony Sherley. 

267. Juan y Santacilla, Jorge, and Antonio de Ulloa. Secret expedition to 
Peru, or the practical influence of the Spanish colonial system upon the 
character and habits of the colonists. . .. First publ. in Spanish by David 
Barry and tr. by an American. Abridged. Boston, Crocker and Brewster, 
1851. 


268. . Popery judged by its fruits. Tr. by a member of the Principia 
club. Boston, A. J. Wright, 1878. 


U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: “Former English translation pub. a title Secret 
expedition to Peru . . . [1851]. An abridged translation of pt. 2 of Noticias secretas. . 


269. Llorente, Juan Antonio. The history of the Inquisition in Spain . . . to 
. Ferdinand VII. Abridged and translated. 80. London, 1826. BMC. 


The history of the Inquisition in Spain. By Don Juan Nellerto 
(Llorente]. London, 1827. UI. 
Cejador vi 325-326: Historia critica de la Inquisicién de Espana. 2v. 1812. 
Histoire critique de l’ Inquisition d’ Espagne. . . . Tradwite . . . sur le manuscrit et sous les yeux de 
Vauteur. 4v. 1817-1818. 
Pane 1768 records an abridged version of the Historia critica, Philadelphia, 1843. An ed. 
of nos. 269-270 in my list? 
271. Lépez de Ayala, Ignacio. The history of Gibraltar... . Translated ... 
with a continuation to modern times, by J. Bell. 80. London, 1845. 


Cejador v1 192: Historia de Gibraltar. Madrid, 1782. 


272. Lull, Ramén. Songs of the lover and beloved. Tr. E. Allison Peers. Lon- 
don, 1931. 
Pane’s omission of this item is mentioned by Peers. Bulletin of Spanish studies. xx1 235. 


273. Luna y Arellano, Tristan de. The Luna papers, documents relating to 
the expedition of Don Tristan de Luna y Arellano for the conquest of La 
Florida in 1559-1561. 2v. Deland, 1928. Cox 1 195. 


274. Martinez de Zifiiga, Joaquin. Am historical view of the Philippine is- 
lands. Tr. John Maver. 80. London, 1814. 
Cejador v1 318: Historia de las Islas Philipinas. Sampaloc, 1803. 


275. Maya Indians. Reports on the Maya Indians of Yucatan, by Santiago 
Mendez, Antonio Garcia y Cubas, Pedro Sanches de Aguilar, and Fran- 
cisco Hernandez. Ed. Marshall H. Saville. New York, 1921. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye foundation. 


276. Mello, Francisco Manuel de. Relics of Melodino. Translated by Edward 
Lawson Esq. From an unpublished manuscript, dated 1645. 80. London, 
1815. 

—2nd ed. 1820. 
Part of the original poems were in Spanish. See Edgar Prestage. Don Francisco Manuel de 

Mello, esboco biographico. Coimbra, 1914. P. 558. 

Molina, Crist6bal de. Narrative of the rites and laws of the Yncas. Tr. and ed. 
by Clements R. Markham. London, 1873. 
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Hakluyt soc. Ser. 1. xivmr. 
Pane 1876 enters the work, but gives no idea of the original or contents. They are: 
277. Molina. Narrative of the rites. . . . Pp. 1-67. 
Original: Relacién de las faébulas y ritos de los Incas, etc. Written ca. 1572. Modern ed. 
Lima, 1916. 
278. Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamqui Salcamayhua, Juan de. Am account of 
the antiquities of Peru. Pp. 67-123. 
Written ca. 1620. 


279. Avila, Dr. Francisco de. A narrative of the errors, false gods, etc. Pp. 
123-151. 
Written ca. 1608. 


280. Polo de Ondegardo. Report. Pp. 151-173. 
All four accounts were translated from the MSS. 


281. Moreno de Guerra, José. Manifesto to the Spanish nation . . . respecting 
the causes which have paralyzed the progress of the Spanish revolution, etc. 
80. London, 1822. 

BMC: Manifesto a la nacion espattola. . . . 40. Cadiz, 1822. 

282. Narrative. A narrative of the war between Austria and Prussia. By a 
Spaniard. Translated from La Epoca of Madrid, Sept. 6, 1866. London, 
1866. BMC. 


283. New Laws. The New Laws of the Indies for the good treatment and preser- 
vation of the Indians, promulgated . . . by Charles the Fifth, 1542-43. A 
facsimile reprint of the original Spanish edition, together with a literal 
translation (by Henry Stevens). Privately pr. fol. London, 1893. BMC: 
Spain. 

284. Observations. Observations on the commerce of Spain with her colonies 
in time of war. By a Spaniard, in Philadelphia. Translated by another 
Spaniard. 80. Philadelphia, J. Carey, 1800. BMC: Spain. 


Oviedo y Valdés, G. Ferndndez de: See Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, 
G., nos. 233, 253. 


285. Parham, C. J., Lyrical translations from . . . Oc, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
Made by C. J. Parham. 120. n.p. (1887). Gramercy book shop, Cat. no. 
12. 


286. Peers, E. Allison. Spanish mysticism. London [1924]. 
Pt. II: Pages [translated] from the Spanish mystics. 


287. Pérez, S. Who is the liberator of Spain? An essay. . . . Seville, 1820, and 
translated from the original, by A. Wood. [A panegyric on General Rafael 
Riego. To which is added Riego’s Hymn.] Span. and Eng. 80. London, 
1846. BMC: Spain. 


Polo de Ondegardo: See no. 280. 


288. Salas y Gilavert, Andrés. The influence of Catholicism on the sciences 
and arts, from the Spanish of the Rev. Don Andres de Salas y Gilavert. 
Tr. Mariana Monteiro. 80. London, Sands and co., 1900. 


289. Sancho, Pedro. An account of the conquest of Peru. Tr. Philip Ainsworth 
Means. New York, 1917. Cox m 291. 
The Cortés soc. 
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Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamqui Salcamayhua, J. de: See no. 278. 


290. Spain. The Ley Hipotecaria of Spain [30 July, 1860]. Tr. and ed. W. 
Grain. 80. London, 1867. 


291. . The ordinances of the mines of New Spain (22 May, 1783]; 
translated from the original Spanish, with observations . . . by C. Thomson. 
80. London, 1825. 


292. . The political constitution of the Spanish monarchy proclaimed in 
Cadiz 19th of March 1812. 120. London, 1813. 
BMC: “(The translator’s dedication is signed ‘Philos Hispaniae.’}’’ 


293. . Preliminary discourse . . . of the projét of the Constitution. . . . 
To which is added the present Spanish constitution. Translated exclusively 
for the Pamphleteer [v. 22]. 80. London, 1823. 


294. . Some documents respecting ...late events in Spain, being, 
I. A plain exposition of the reasons which occasioned the journey of Ferdi- 
nand VII. to Bayonne, in April 1808. By J. de Escoiquiz. IIT. Remarks on 
the preceding work, by ... P. de Ceballos. III. A full abstract of a petition 

. to... Ferdinand VII., etc. 80. London, 1815. BMC: Spain. 


Spanish narratives of the English attack on Santo Domingo. Tr. Irene Aloha 
Wright. 
Camden miscellany x1v: Camden soc. Ser. 3. xxxvir (1926). 
Translation of documents from the General Archives of the Indies, Seville: 

295. The relation of Captain Pallano (M. Gonzalez Pallano Tinoco). Pp. 
1-46. 


296. Count Pefialva’s report to Secretary Leguia. Pp. 47-50. 
297. The notarial account. Pp. 51-62. 
297A. The treasurer’s report. Pp. 63-67. 


298. Spanish. The Spanish reformed church. Translated from the Spanish, 
by A. Dallas. 80. London, 1868. 


299. Sudrez, Francisco. The religious state. A digest of the doctrine of Suarez. 
By W. Humphrey. 3v. 80. London [1884]. 


300. . [Translation of excerpts from Sudrez.] 
James Brown Scott, The Spanish conception of international law, Washington, 1934, p. 54, 
n. 1, mentions “a provisional English translation, in manuscript, of the Latin text of selections 
from his De legibus ac Deo legislatore,” etc., and declares that the translation is to be published 
in the near future. 
301. Téllez, Gabriel (Tirso de Molina). The ring, or the merry wives of Ma- 
drid. Tr. Benjamin Thompson. Baltimore, 1802. 
U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: A free tr., with additions, of Los tres maridos burlados. 


302. Vargas y Ponce, José de. A voyage of discovery to the Sirait of Magellan. 
... Tr. from the Spanish. London, pr. f. Sir R. Phillips and co. [1820?]. 
U. Cat., H. E. Huntington libr. card: Compiled from the journals of Dionfsio Alcala 
Galiano and Alejandro Belmonte, lieutenants of Admiral A. de Cérdova. Translates parts of 
the Relacién del ultimo viage al estrecho de Magallanes . . . en . . . 1785-86. Original published 
anonymously, Madrid, 1788. The translation is included in Sir Richard Phillips, New voyages 
and travels [3rd ser.], London, 1819-23. 


303. Torquemada, Juan de. The voyage of Sebastian Vizcaino to the coast of 
California, together with a map, and Sebastian Vizcaino’s letter written at 
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Monterey, December 28, 1602. San Francisco, The book club of Califor- 

nia, 1933. 

U. Cat., Libr. of Congress card: “An extract from the account in Juan de Torquemada’s 
Monarchia indiana . . . [1723]. The present text . . . from the English edition, London, 1759, of 
the reprint included by Miguel de Venegas in his Noticias de California.” 

304. Vaughan, R. A. Hours with the mystics. 2v. London, 1856. 

—9th ed. n. d. 


Peers 1 409 remarks that the translations from Spanish in this work are unreliable. 


305. Venegas, Miguel. Juan Marfa de Salvatierra of the Company of Jesus; 
missionary . . . and apostolic conqueror of the Californias. Translated into 
English; ed. and annotated by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. Cleveland, The 
Arthur H. Clarke co., 1929. 


Half-title: Spain in the west. V. 

Original: El apéstel Mariano represeniado en la vida del V. P. Juan Maria de Salvatierra. 
... Eserita por... el P. Miguel Venegas. ... Y reducido & brevecompendio por... P. Juan 
Antonio de Oviedo. Mexico, 1754. 


Vizcaino, Sebastian: See no. 303. 


306. Vitoria, Francisco. Francisco de Victoria, De Indis et de ivre belli relec- 
ltiones. Ed. Ernest Nys. Washington, The Carnegie institution, 1917. 
Contains J. P. Bate’s tr. of De Indis. 


307. ————. James Brown Scott. The Spanish origin of international law. 
Oxford, 1934. 
Contains translations by J. P. Bate, Gwladys Williams, and F. C. Macken. 


POSSIBLE TRANSLATIONS AND QUERIES 


The Almirante of Castiles manifesto. Containing, 1. The reasons of his with- 
drawing himself out of Spain. 2. The intrigues ...of the Cardinal 
Portocarrero and Don Manuel D’ Arias, about the will of King Charles II. 
[of Spain] ...3. The government of Cardinal Portocarrero .. . after the 
king’s death. 4. The designs of France against Spain. 5. The . . . Admiral’s 

. . escape into Portugal. 6. And his proceedings at Lisbon. . . . Faithfully 
translated from the original printed in Spanish at Lisbon. 40. f. J. Nutt. 
Listed, T. Cat. m 416: June 1704. 

Any copies extant? 

The amorous travellers, or night adventures. Written originally in Spanish. . . . 
Translated into French by . . . Sieur Deganes, and into English by J. B. 
Printed f. Ambrose Isted and J. Edwin. 8o. 

Listed, T. Cat. 1 89: Nov. 20, 1671. 

Campbell, John. A concise history of Spanish America . . . collected chiefly 
from Spanish writers. 80. London, 1741. 

Cox 1m 269. Republ., with new titles, 1742, 1747. 

Cervantes, Miguel de. The jealous gentleman of Estramadura . . . made Eng- 
lish. 120. Pr. f. C. Blount and R. Butt. 
Listed, T. Cat. 1 461: [Nov.] 1681. 

Certamen Brittanicum, Gallico Hispanum. A true relation of a conference 
holden between Charles Stuart, king of Scots, Don Luis de Haro and Cardi- 
nal Mazarine. 1659. Thomason 0 264. 

Any relation to the Méndez de Haro item, no. 88? 


Chaves, Francisca de. A mirror of mans lyfe made by a madcat virgine 
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Francisca Chauesia a nonne in Spain. (Tr. T. W.] Ballad. W. Griffith, 
1570. STC. 
Repr., Notes and Queries. 8th ser. xm 181. An accompanying comment expresses certainty 
that the ballad is translated from Spanish, but does not locate an original. 
Cortés, Hernando de. The expedition of Hernan Cortes for the reduction of 
New Spain. 
In Harris m 63-135. 1744-48. 
. The conquest of Mexico. 
In The world displayed. m. 4th ed. 1774-78. 


Deceptio visus, or seeing and believing are two things. A pleasant Spanish his- 
tory. In two books, faithfully translated. 80. f. John Starkey. 
Listed, T. Cat. 1 79: July, 1671. Cf. Maggs, Cat. no. 640. 


A description of the Spanish islands and settlements on the coast of the West 
Indies. ... Revised by gentlemen who have resided ...in the Spanish 
settlements. 40. London, 1744. BMC. 


Dilworth, W. H. The history of the conquest of Mexico. By Hernan Cortes, 
etc. 120. London, 1759. 
Cox m 240: Repr., Glasgow, 1785. 


. The conquest of Peru by Francis Pizarro. . . . Together with the voy- 
ages of the first adventures, particularly Ferdinand de Soto, for the dis- 
covery of Florida. 120. London, 1759. 

Cox m 275: “(A chapbook.)”’ 

[Fernandez de Alc4ntara.] The miraculous escape of Don Fernandez de Al- 
cantara from the prisons of the Inquisition, and his subsequent conversion 
to the Church of England. Translated from the Spanish by Dr. Baltimore, 
member of the Madrid academy; interspersed with observations on the 
Oxford tract theology. [By Richard Walker.] 80. Oxford, 1841. Halkett- 
Laing Iv 83. 


Figueiro, Vasco. The Spaniards monarchie. Englished by H. O. 40. R. Field 


f. J. Harison, 1592. STC. 
Original Portuguese? 


Fonte (or Fuentes), Admiral Barolomeo de. Theodore Swindrage. The great 
probability of a north west passage: deduced from the observations on the 
letter of Admiral de Fonte (or Fuentes), who sailed from the Callao of 
Lima on the discovery of a communication between the South sea and the 
Atlantic ocean. London, 1768. 

Cox 1 9: Includes an “old Spanish map of America of 1608.” 


Freyre, Joao. The most celebrated popish ecclesiastical romance, being the life 
of Veronica of Milan. By Dr. Geddes, and finished by Mr. Oszell. 80. 
London, 1716. BMC. 


Original Portuguese? 


Gage, Thomas. The English-American his travail. fol. London, 1648. 

Robert Southey. Madoc. 1807. m 122 (note on v1, p. 62) : “Gage’s account of Mexico, which 
he pretends to have collected on the spot, is copied verbatim from the old translation [i.e. 
Thomas Nicholas, The pleasant historie of the conquest of Weast India, London, 1578: from F. 
Lépez de Gémara.}” 

What is the extent of this debt of Gage? Are there others? 


Galvam (Galvao), Antonio. The discoveries of the world, unto the yeere 1555. 
Tr. R. Hakluyt. 40. G. Bishop, 1601. STC. 
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Cox 1 5: Repr., Hak. soc. Ser. 1. xxx (1862). Cox mentions only the Portuguese original; 
but Cejador mt 71 raises the possibility that the immediate original was Spanish. He enters: 
Tratado de los caminos por donde solta venir la especeria dela India, conlos descubrimientos hechos 
hasta el afio MDL. Lisboa, 1563. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando. America painted to the life. The true history of the 

Spaniards proceedings in the conquests of the Indians. London, 1659. 


Gosselin, Peter, tr. The state-mysteries of the Iesvites .. . extracted out of 
their owne writings. ... And a catalogue of the authors names which are 
cited. London, G. E. f. Nicholas Bourne, 1623. Sutro: 1623. 


[Jiménez de Cisneros, Francisco, Cardinal.] The history of the administration 
of Cardinal Ximenes, great minister of state in Spain. 80. pr. f£. Benjamin 
Billingsley. 

Listed, T. Cat. 1 56: Nov. 1670. 

Foulché 1234: Histoire dv Cardinal Ximenes. Ov se voyent les marques plus iliustres des 
fideles ministres d’etats. 1631. Cf. 1981: anr. account. 

Query: Possibly from Gémez de Castro. De rebus gestis a Franciscus Ximenio, Cisnerio, 

libri octo. Compluti, 1569; Frankfurt, 1581? 

Journal of meditations for every day in the year... out of divers [Roman 
Catholic] authors; written first in Latin by N. B. [Nathaniel Bacon, alias 
Richard Strange, S. J.] and newly translated into English by E. M. 
[Edward Mico, alias Harvey]. 120. 1669. BMC. 


Letters and memorials . . . between the ministers of Great Britain, France and 
Spain. 80. 1727. 


MA4rquez, Juan. The Christian governor, deduci from the lives of Moses and 
Joshua .. 
Entered, Stationers’ Register, 20 July, 1675. 
BMC: El governador christiano, deducido de la | sic] vidas de Moysen, y Josué. 40. Salamanca, 
1619. 
Cejador rv 226: Salamanca, 1612. 
Martinez de Morentin, Manuel. A sketch of the comparative beauties of the 
French and Spanish languages. . . . Preceded by introductory remarks by 
A. Elwes. 80. London, 1859. 
Cejador vir 192: “‘Professor en Londres.” Estudios filolégicos. London, 1857. 


Remarks on those passages of the letters of the Spanish ministers lately pub- 
lished, which relate to the hostilities committed by the Spanish guarda- 
costas, in the West Indies, since the treaty of Utrecht. 80. London, 1727. 


Salamanca University. Am extract of the determinacion, and censure of the 
doctours of the universitie of Salamanca touching the warres of Ireland and 
the declaration of the Pope his breve concerning the same warres. s. sh. fol. 
[1603?]. STC. 


Salgado, Jacobus. An impartial and brief description of the Plaza, or sumptu- 
ous market-place of Madrid and the bull-baiting there, together with the 
history of the famous .. . Placidus, etc. London, 1683. 

Also in Harleian miscellany. 1744. vu. 
. The Romish priest turn’d protestant. London, 1679. 


. LupuBwors, or the intimate converse of Pope and Devil attended by a 
cardinal and buffoon. Eng. and Lat. 2 pt. London, 1681. 


. The manners and customs of the principal nations of Europe. Lat. 
and Eng. Fol. London, 1684. BMC. 
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INDEX OF TRANSLATORS, ETC. 

The Index includes a few proper names mentioned in titles or notes. The lists of Errors 
and of Possible Translations are not indexed. References to Editions Overlooked are preceded 
by a P, thus: P434. 

A., E., 89. Dallas, A., 298. 
Aa, Pieter Vander, 87. Dalton, John, 157, 158, 243. 
Alcal4 Galiano, Dionfsio, 248, 302. Daniel, J., 8. 
Alsop, Richard, P86. Davies, John, 16. 
Alvarez, Baltasar, 120. Dawson, or Davison, Edward, 114. 
Anne, Queen, 213. De Brosses, 208. 
Arber, Edward, P1237. Devas, Dominic, 11. 
Arnold, Elizabeth, 62. Des-Marais, Regnier, 134. 
Ashley, R. 82. Digby, George, P873. 
Ayres, Philip, P634. Duoscorides, 62. 

Dodsley, Robert, P873, P1197, 207. 
B., S., 55. Donne, John, P2346. 
B., T., 129, 132. Douglass, R. E., 30. 
Balfe, Kathleen M., 244. Drummond, William, 41-44. 
Barlow, Roger, 247. Dryden, John, 45. 
Barry, David, 267. Du Puy, H., 126. 
Barwick, G., 249. 
Bate, J. P., 226, 306, 307. Ellis, Sir Henry, 237. 
Bell, Francis, 40, 141. Elvas, Gentleman of, 142. 
Bell, J., 271. Escurial, 136. 
Belmonte, Alejandro, 302. Escoiquiz, J. de, 294. 
Benedictines of Stanbrook, 28, 160. Esquemeling, John, 47. 
Blake, Mrs. W. W., 262. Evelyn, John, 138. 
Blount, E., 135. Everard, T., 118. 
Bonne-Maison, A. de, 47. 
Borja, San Francisco de, 126. Faber, F. W., 215. 
Botero, G., 109. Ferdinand VII, 294. 
Brathwait, R., 55. Fernandez de Navarrete, M., 223, 248. 
Brett, John, 184, 185. Ferndndez de Ybarra, A. M., 223. 
Brinkley, Stephen, 5. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, J., 45. 
Broé, Andrés de, 142. Floyd, J., 91. 
Brown, Thomas, 186. 
Bullen, A. H., P{1965]. Garcia y Cubas, A., 275. 
Bullock, G. F., 10. Geddes, Michael, 167, 187-192. 
Burdon, W., 255. Gibbons, F. R., 117. 
Butler, C. S., 253. Glas, George, 172. 

GonzAles, Luis, 79. 
C.. M. 3... 22. Gonzalez, P., 52. 
C., Nis aoe Grain, W., 290. 
Calderén, Rodrigo, 86. 
Campbell, Colin, 175. H., C., 245. 
Ceballos, P. de, 294. H., J., 140. 
Chamberlayne, Edward, 38. Hagedorn, Maria, 56-58, n. 
Chappuys, G., 28. Hall, S., 263. 
Charles I, of fngland, 12-14. Hanna, P. T., 229. 
Charles II, of England, 88. Harleian Miscellany, 108. 
Chaytor, H. J., 246. Harrington, J. P., 229, 230. 
Chetwode, A. W., 76. Hawkins, J., 140. 
Coleridge, H. J., 22. Heigham, John, 119. 
Collé, 103. Hernandez, V., 253. 
Collet, Claude, P462. Hernandez, Francisco, 275. 
Copley, Anthony, P2346. Herman, Nicholas, 58. 
Cornwallis, Sir William, 60. Hope, Mrs., 126A. 
Cottrell, Sir Charles, 104, 123. Howard, Henry, Earl of Northampton, 39. 
Covarrubias Horozco, Sebastian de, 145. Howell, James, 115. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 123. Humphrey, W., 299. 


Crowder, Anselm, 33. 
I., R., 109. 


D., E., 181. I., W., 110. 
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Jane, Cecil, 227, 248. 

Johnson, Robert, 109. 

Jones, W. A.., 231. 

Juan, Don, of Austria, 217, 236, 265. 


Kastner, L. E., see Drummond, William. 
Kinsman, E., 168, 169. 

Kinsman, W., 168. 

Kippax, John, 218. 

Kirwan, E. D. G. M., 235. 


Lamb, Charles, 181, n. 
Lawson, Edward, 236. 

Lee, Bertram T., 233. 
L’Estrange, F. J., 196. 

Le Strange, G., 266. 

Le Vassor, Michel, 167. 
Lewis, David, 238-242. 
Limborch, 173. 

Linschoten, J. H. van, 2. 
Longridge, W. H., 73. 
Lépez, Gregorio, St., 63-64. 
Loyola, Ignatius, St., 45, 65-80- 
Lucas, Richard, 35. 
Lucatelo, John, 138. 

Luna, Alvaro de, 192. 

Lyly, John, P1598. 


M., G., 18. 

M., T., P2433, 20. 

M., W., 124, 128. 

Mabbe, James, 135. 

Macken, F. C., 307. 

MacNutt, F. A., P131. 

Major, R. H., 225. 

Mamora (or Marmora), 61. 

Manningham, John, 39. 

Marfa de Agreda, St., 191. 

Mariana, Juan de, 31, 166, 87. 

Markham, Sir Clements, 264, 277-280. 

Mathew, Sir Tobie, P2433, 18, 20, 25. 

Mathewson, E. P., 30 

Maver, John, 274. 

Mazarin Cardinal, 123. 

Means, Philip A., 289. 

Mendez, Santiago, 275. 

Molina, Miguel de, 38, 92. 

Monck, Mary, 203-205. 

Montagu, Edward, Ear] of Sandwich, 29, 136, 
217. 

Monteiro, Mariana, 288. 

More, H., 65. 

Moreton, Lady, 236. 

Morris, John, 250. 

Mullineaux, Sir Vivian, 99. 

Munday, Anthony, P462, 149. 


Navarrete, M. Fernandez de, see Fernandez 
de Navarrete, M. 

Nellerto (Llorente), Juan, 270. 

Nichols, John, 13, 14, 106. 

Nuttal, Zelia, 232. 

Nys, Ernest, 306. 


O’Connor, J. F. X., 78. 
Odriozola, M. de, 201. 
O’Leary, D. F., 77. 

Olivares, Conde de, 38. 
Orobio de Castro, I., 173. 
Orozco, Alfonso, 231. 

Oudin, César, 170. 

Oviedo, Juan Antonio de, 305. 


P., A., 105. 

ee 

P., W., 127. 

P., W., 148. 

Parham, C. J., 285. 

Peers, E. A. * 46, 258, 272, 286. 
Pereira, H.W. , 251. 

Pérez de Montalban, Juan, 171, n. 
Philip IT, main entry, 39. 
Phillips, Sir R., 302. 

Porter, George, 21. 

Prestage, Edgar, 276. 
Purchas, Samuel, 23, 49, 50. 


Quinn, Michael J., 252. 


R., I., 91. 

R., R., 34. 

Ray, John, 116. 

Reade, Robert, 34. 

Remén (or Ramén), A., 63. 
Rickaby, Joseph, 74. 
Riego, Rafael de, 287. 
Ritter, O., 206-207, n. 
Rix, E. M., 79. 

Robinson, Alfred, 229. 
Rollins, Hyder E., P{1965}. 
Roper, Dr., 173. 


S., R., 102. 

Saintsbury, George, P634, P2407-08. 
Salvatierra, Juan Marfa de, 305. 
Salvo, Alfonso de, 228. 

Sanchez de Aguilar, P., 275. 

Sancer, J., see Brinckley. S. 
Sandwich, Ear] of, see Montagu, Edward. 
Saville, Marshall H., 222, 275. 
Scott, James B., 300, 307. 

Scupoli, Lorenzo, 33. 

Sebastian, Don, 150, 151. 

Shaler, William, P86. 

Sharp, Bartholomew, 47, 107. 
Shipley, O., 71, 197, 199. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry, 94. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, P1967. 
Simmonds, Florence, 259. 
Siniscalchi, L., 80. 

Somers Tracts, 13, 106, 108. 
Southwell, Robert, 250. 

Squire, William, 61. 

Staney, William, 52. 

Stev ens, Henry, "283. 

Stevens, John, P620, P2412, P2429, 166. 
Stirling "Maxwell, Sir W. , 265. 
Strode, Sir George, 51. 

Style, William, 53. 

Summers, Montague, P1197. 
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Sweetman, John, 17, 90. 
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Taylor, E. G. R., 247. 
Taylor, Jeremy, 100. 
Temple, Sir William, P2346. 
Thomas, Henry, 7, 146. 


Thomas of Villanova, St., 215. 


Thompson, Benjamin, 301. 
Thompson, George, 136. 
Thomson, C., 291. 
Thorius, John, 1. 
Thorowgood, Thomas, 84. 
Toplis, Charles, 254. 
Toribio Medina, José, 233. 
Tuke, Samuel, P1197. 
Tuke, Thomas, 62. 

Tyler, Royall, 261. 


Vaughan, Henry, 98. 


Vaughan, Jerome, 36. 
Venegas, Miguel, 303, 305. 


University of Illinois 
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Vincent, Thomas, 33. 


W., M., 124, 128. 

, Mme 8 

Wadsworth, James, P1199, 170. 
Waller, A. R., 159. 

Walpole, Michael, 124, 128. 
Ward, Edward, 171. 

Wesley, J., 95. 

Westlake, J., 226. 

Whiston, John, 173. 

Wilbur, Margaret Eyer, 305. 
Williams, Gwladys, 307. 
Williams, John, bishop, 165. 
Willoughby, Giles, 9. 
Wiseman, C., 

Wood, A., 287. 

Woodhead, Abraham, 154, 159. 
Wright, Irene A., 295-297. 
Wright, William, 121. 


Yong, Bartholomew, P[1965]. 


Ernst G. MATHEWS 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE VIKING AND THE RED MAN. THE OLD NorsE ORIGIN OF THE ALGON- 
QUIN LANGUAGE. By Reider T. Sherwin. Vol. I, 1940. Pp. xxv+340. 
Vol. II, 1942. Pp. xix+192. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Vol. III, 1944. Pp. 
xvii+177. Published by the Author, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


THE MISGUIDED AUTHOR of these volumes has wasted much time—and lots 
of money—on them. The money, at any rate, could have been spent to 
better advantage by subsidizing the work, and publishing the results, of 
the ‘professional’ philologist and ethnologist. The latter may often not be 
a genius, with the industry and combinatory imagination that lead to 
startling discoveries; but having learned the ABC’s of his science, he will 
certainly avoid the pitfalls that beset the path of the self-willed, untutored, 
and often incorrigibly pig-headed, amateur hot-foot on trails of sensational 
discovery. In the present case it is no doubt also schoolboy Romanticism 
in the author (who spent his youth in Norway) which makes him wish to 
link “‘the Noble Viking” with “the Noble Redskin.” But there is no excuse 
for the writers of the introductions to these volumes abetting him in his 
folly and even casting vicious aspersions on “the professors’ who would 
protest against it. 

It can not, of course, be denied that there is a possibility, aye, probabil- 
ity of Norsemen at various times during the Middle Ages having landed on 
the American continent and having amalgamated with the natives. Granted 
that, it is nevertheless utterly incredible that they should have left copious 
and permanent impressions on the habits, language (especially place 
names), even phraseology, of the many semi-nomadic tribes of Indians 
from the Atlantic to the Rockies and from North Carolina to Hudson Bay. 
That is what is sought to be proved here: “the Old Norse origin of the (!) 
Algonquin language.” 

The books are so wildly unscientific, so grotesquely foolish that it would 
be a self-stultification to controvert any part of their contents. But I will 
not deny myself the malicious pleasure of citing some extra-choice bits of 
this guessing game for the delectation of the maligned ‘professional,’ 
from the thousands offered. 

Wampum (strings of white beads made from shells and used for money and ornament) is de- 
rived from Old Norse fgnn ‘snowdrift.’ 

Kalumet (‘the peace-pipe,’ which is, of course, from a French word for ‘reed’) from an (impos- 
sible) Old Norse kalla moot ‘meeting of men.’ 

Wigwam, from Old Norse vigi ‘a fortified place.’ 

Tepee, from an (imaginary) Norwegian dialect word /eppa ‘to enclose.’ 

Opossum (which, unfortunately, does not occur in the northeasternmost states) from Old Norse 
post ‘bag.’ For all these designations, you must know, the Indians had to wait till the 
white man came! 

Lackawanna (place name on Lake Erie) from the (impossible) Norwegian /aaga vanna ‘low 
water.’ 

Wachusett (a hill in Massachusetts) from modern Norwegian vakthuset ‘guard-house’—a recent 
loanword from German. 

Sheboygan (river, county, town in Wisconsin)—yes you have guessed it—is brought together 
with the Great Boyg (the phantom which plays a role in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt) and Old Norse 
sj6 ‘sea.’ 

Seriously, one may ask whether a large and respectable publishing house, 
a firm especially known for its meritorious dictionaries, is not ethically 
culpable in being a party to getting out such crackpot stuff when there was 
easy access to professional advice. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

The University of Texas 
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Tue ConFiict oF Homonyms IN ENGLISH. By Edna Rees Williams. Yale 
Studies in English, Vol. 100. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. 
viii+130 pp. 

THE Loss of words from the English vocabulary during the past centuries 
has undoubtedly caused most students of our language to speculate con- 
cerning the possible causes of waste of good linguistic materials, and various 
reasons have been- found, all of which have seemed acceptable in certain 
cases. Miss Williams has wisely avoided the danger of being criticized for 
undue enthusiasm over one of the causes, namely, the conflict between 
words with identical sounds, by acknowledging at the outset that such 
conflict is only one of the causes that have been alleged, and ‘‘one of the 
least frequent in comparison with the vast number of words lost in English.” 
But having thus admitted the limitations of her subject, she proceeds to 
examine in more careful and detailed manner than has hitherto been done 
just a few of the cases of loss resulting from the conflict of homonyms (I 
should prefer to be even more exact and say, of homophones). This study, in 
the six chapters dealing with the pairs or groups, ear and near, gate ‘gateway’ 
and gate ‘road,’ words with the so-called open and close M.E. é, queen and 
quean, words involving M.E. ai, and, finally, churn and chirm, should serve as 
a model for numerous others which are needed to tie together the hitherto 
rather general and not very definite suggestions concerning vocabulary loss 
in English. The maps that accompany the chapters are an exemplification 
of the use of the more recent developments in linguistic studies, particu- 
larly in studies of languages other than English. A quarter-century ago 
Robert Bridges discussed in a tract of the Society for Pure English the 
danger, as it seemed to him, of losing from the language more words 
because of the tendency of British speakers to give identical pronuncia- 
tions to numerous words heretofore distinct. The danger was analyzed by 
Robert J. Menner in an article prepared for Language in 1936, andthe 
present study is an extension and intensification of those earlier discussions 
of the subject, more particularly of the latter by Doctor Menner, to whom 
credit is given for inspiring and directing this latest study. In selecting 
homophonic pairs for consideration, Miss Williams has corrected the loosely 
conceived ideas of some of the foreign writers on this subject by insisting 
that conflict occurs only when words are used within the same realm of 
ideas. This limits the scope of her own study, but is important in that it 
helps to make even more exact and acceptable the material that she does 
pass upon. She emphasizes, moreover, the importance of having materials 
in English primarily chronological rather than geographical. 

In the chapters on ear ‘ear’ and mear ‘kidney,’ and on gate ‘gateway’ 
and gate ‘road,’ words within the same realm of ideas are discussed with 
special reference to the history of the changes of the sounds involved and 
the dialectal areas in which they have been preserved or lost, as the case 
_may be. In some areas /ug was substituted for ear, but elsewhere near was 
lost, as in English in general, more recently. But in this conflict, the phonetic 
difficulty of maintaining the initial m in near after words ending in vowels 
(a near becoming an ear) is stressed as a primary factor in the process of 
loss, whereas in the next chapter the fact that the two gates coming from 
Old English and Old Norse were subject to different processes of sound 
change, particularly with reference to use in Northern and Southern 
England, seems the more important consideration. In the discussions of 
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« nflict between other pairs of words, and of other developments, phonetic, 
orthographic, and semantic, a tantalizing number of special developments 
leading to homonymy leave one with the feeling that this is but a pathmaker 
in the study of this subject and that each of the processes involved might 
well be examined with a view to determining in more exact detail its impor- 
tance in the multiplication and loss of homonyms in the English language. 
The book is highly suggestive, and one is tempted to offer other problems 
that suggest themselves frequently to the student of English linguistic 
history. Recently, for instance, a report on teaching which involved “oral 
and aural skills” led the reviewer to speculate as to whether the second 
adjective is used at all by most speakers of English, and further, whether 
it is differentiated in pronunciation if it is used. Certainly the increasing 
use of such expressions as oral reading, oral English, is overshadowing aural 
surgery, etc. The frequent pronunciation of err like air is not helping err 
to survive. 

In the fairly long list of works on linguistic geography which forms a 
part of the bibliography one is struck by the great number of studies by 
foreign writers on the subject and the very few by students of the English 
language. It is time that we went into the subject from the standpoint of 
English more intensively and carefully. Beginnings have been made recently, 
and the reviewer believes that this latest one by Doctor Williams will in- 
terest other students of English in this particular phase of English linguistic 
history. 

ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
Stanford University 


HorACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH MARY AND AGNES BERRY AND 
BARBARA CECILIA SETON. [Volumes 11 and 12 of the Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence] Edited by W. S. Lewis and A. Dayle 
Wallace, with the assistance of Charles H. Bennett and Edwine M. 
Martz. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1944. Two volumes. 
Pp. liv+378; x+402. $15.00. 


THE EARLIER portions of this great edition were reviewed in the JEGP 
(March 1938; July 1940; July 1942) by Mr. Charles H. Bennett, whose name 
now appears on the title pages of Volumes 11 and 12. He ably discussed such 
matters as Mr. Lewis’s general plan of publishing separate correspondences, 
the handsome typography, the splendid illustrations, the full and extremely 
valuable indexes, and the generous and impeccable critical apparatus. Since 
the latest volumes maintain the same high standard set from the beginning, 
if indeed they do not improve upon it, there is not much left to add con- 
cerning technical details. Two controversial points, however, may be men- 
tioned. 

At this late date it would be useless and ungenerous to object to the 
original decision to normalize spelling and capitalization. Mr. Lewis, the 
General Editor, believed that the letters of Horace Walpole were meant to 
be read easily and for amusement; the present text is admirably designed 
to carry out this intention. Criticism of another kind comes from those who 
insist that the scholarly apparatus is too full and detailed. It is easy to call 
the mass of information concerning obscure people of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the explanations of long-forgotten questions, sheer pedantry. A 
case in point might be the annotation to Walpole’s sneering reference to 
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Mrs. Piozzi’s excessive use of ‘“‘so’”’ etc. in her travel volumes, the Ob- 
servations and Reflections, which appeared in June, 1789. For this the editors 
provide in a footnote the statement that in the 831 pages of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
work she actually uses “‘so” more than 750 times, often five or more times 
on a page. One can imagine the glee with which some scoffers might pounce 
on that bit of research. But is it useless? Walpole makes a claim concerning 
another writer’s style. The only possible way to test the accuracy of the 
observation is to make a numerical count. This the editors have done, and 
we have, at least, definite facts upon which to base our own estimate. If 
this be pedantry, let us have more of it in the editing of eighteenth century 
texts. 

The notes are accurate and well proportioned. Biographical accounts of 
well known men and women are restricted to mere identification; those of 
lesser known people are much fuller. Nothing irrelevant is included, and 
the style is as concise as possible. The commentary admirably provides 
answers to every reasonable question which an intelligent reader may ask— 
the ultimate justification for any annotation. Indeed, it may be safe to say 
that the footnotes of these volumes will constantly serve future scholars 
not only as a mine of reference data, but also as a model of what editorial 
comment ought to be. 

Included in Volume 12 is the first printing of a manuscript, now in the 
Merritt Collection of Harvard University, of what is called the “Book of 
Visitors at Strawberry Hill 1784-1796.” The usefulness to modern scholars 
of the long lists of names would have been enhanced had Walpole included 
the first names of many of the visitors. Alas, even the present indefatigable 
editors have been unable to identify them all. 

The two volumes present no exciting discovery of hitherto unpublished 
letters. Only one letter from Walpole (7 Sept. 1796), and that not one of his 
best, is here printed for the first time. Nor is the correspondence with the 
Berry sisters one of the most valuable for scholars or students of literature. 
Yet for lovers of Blue-Stocking ‘‘chit-chat” these letters will always remain 
deservedly popular. 

After the first rather over-sentimentalized effusions about his “twin 
wives,” Walpole slips easily into his best vein, and writes lively and enter- 
taining packets of gossip, of occasional malicious innuendo and exaggerated 
criticism. We sit back and enjoy the feast set before us, and wisely do not 
expect depth of perception or strict consistency. The fun of reading Wal- 
pole’s letters, once we recognize his prejudices, is in the very perverseness 
of his judgments. We can be amused by his recurring blasts at Dr. Johnson 
and the Lives of the Poets; by the statement that Erasmus Darwin’s The 
Botanic Garden is ‘‘the most delicious poem upon earth’’; or by his enthusi- 
asm for Hannah More’s “Bonner’s Ghost.”’ We are not surprised at his 
horror over the French Revolution; his eulogies of Burke and his insistence 
that Tom Paine deserved ‘“‘a putrid fever’; his sneers at Mrs. Piozzi and 
Boswell; and all the other thinly veiled shafts of satire. We may be a bit 
shocked by his reference to “that dirty fellow Paoli,” but in general what we 
look for are the witty, if not judicious, comments, and we are rarely dis- 
appointed. 

Of course, social gossip monopolizes the correspondence. Walpole had a 
genius for spinning out an amusing story in successive letters—witness the 
complicated Gunning affair in 1790-91—and a flare for compressed colorful 
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description, such as his remark about William Weller Pepys’ “having a nose 
longer than himself.” Always in his smooth and airy style there is the barbed 
arrow underneath. Of Bishop Percy he could comment: “The Bishop having 
created himself a Percy, is gone mad about that family, though the Percys 
are more remembered for having lost their heads, than for ever having had a 
head that was a loss to lose.”” But the comments are not always heartless, for 
Walpole had for those he loved a depth of affection not always sufficiently 
recognized. 

In these later years (the letters span only his last decade), and to young 
ladies, Walpole shows little of his antiquarian interests. Although he tells of 
writing notes for Pennant’s London, and mentions the Lysons brothers, 
the greater part of the correspondence has to do with the world of fashion. 
He merely retells in his inimitable way the gossip of mutual friends, garnered 
through “‘Report, a mighty newsmonger, with whom I dea! lavishly when 
you are absent.” 

All this, to be sure, is familiar to readers of the Toynbee edition. The 
chief advantages of the present reprinting are the beautiful format, the cor- 
rection of various misdatings, and the additional wealth of annotation. 
Surely readers of the next century can ask no better introduction to Horace 
Walpole and the Misses Berry than through these superb volumes. 

James L. CLIFFORD 
Barnard College, 
Columbia University 


MarK AKENSIDE: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By Charles 
Theodore Houpt. (University of Pennsylvania dissertation.) Phila- 
delphia, 1944. Pp. ix+180. 


Mr. Houpt has gathered up all the loose ends concerning Akenside, bio- 
graphical, critical, and historical, and arranged them in an orderly, pleas- 
antly-written study, which does not err on the side of eulogizing its subject. 
If anything, the author is too deprecatory, especially in regard to Akenside’s 
master work, The Pleasures of Imagination. New materials consist of a 
thorough genealogical chapter, attributions of a number of poems in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine to Akenside, a survey of criticisms of The Pleasures 
of Imagination, and a discussion of Akenside’s medical investigations and 
controversies. 

The author is too lavish in attributing contributions in the Genileman’s 
Magazine to Akenside, which he does chiefly on the evidence of the pseudo- 
nyms “Britannicus” and ‘‘Marcus.”’ Mr. Houpt admits that other contrib- 
utors used the pseudonym “‘Britannicus,” and yet he accepts a number of 
items as Akenside’s when internal evidence is utterly opposed. One of the 
poems, ““To Miranda at Church,” Houpt says “seems wholly uncharacter- 
istic of Akenside.” I agree. The pseudonym “Marcus” is not enough to 
link it to Akenside. ‘“‘To the Author of the COMPLAINT” is another at- 
tribution about which I am doubtful. This poem, larded with references to 
Golgotha, sin, and gospel grace, displays the intense evangelical zeal of a 
proselytizing Christian. This is entirely alien to “Athenian Akenside,” 
even though he spent a term studying theology in Edinburgh. It is not 
merely that Akenside did not write on religious topics; he never adopted the 
evangelical point of view. Mr. Houpt himself has conclusively shown that 
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the bent of Akenside’s thought in two earlier poems, “The Wish’ and 
“Hymn to Silence,” is “rationalistic and scientific, not theologic,” and as 
Akenside matured, he drew further away from orthodoxy, not closer. Fur- 
thermore, “To the Author of the COMPLAINT” is rather fulsome praise 
of Young; yet Akenside’s “Hymn to Chearfulness”’ disparages Young, and 
in The Pleasures of Imagination Akenside satirizes the graveyard school (I 
391-401), undoubtedly with Young as well as Blair in mind. 

It is true, as Houpt points out, that in spite of this Akenside himself fell 
under the influence of melancholy (I 683-693). An equally important illus- 
tration of this influence Houpt fails to discuss. In describing the fate of 
Parthenia, sent to the cruel grave despite her lover’s and her father’s tears 
(II 196-199), Akenside is catering to the vogue for pathetic departed young 
women. Young in “Night the Fifth” laments the fate of his daughter, 
snatched by death in her bridal hour. Thomson in “‘Summer’’ discourses 
feelingly of his experiences in a gloomy grove in which he hears the spirit 
of Stanley, a young lady who had died at eighteen. “Olympia” in Akenside’s 
“To the Evening Star’’ is another tragic figure cut from the same pattern. 

Mr. Houpt is commendably skeptical of Akenside’s “‘romanticism,” the 
putative resemblance between Wordsworth and Akenside. He is right also 
in drawing attention to Akenside’s concept of “the exalted function of the 
poet,” a theme which should be stressed even more than Mr. Houpt does. 
Freedom, glory and virtue are the primary leitmotifs of Akenside’s odes. 
Akenside, assuming the universal imperative of these themes, places the 
poet in society, not far “‘from the legislator’s seat,” and ‘‘not far beneath the 
hero’s feet.” 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Buffalo 


JOHANN PETER HEBELS BRIEFE. GESAMTAUSGABE. Herausgegeben und 
erliutert von Wilhelm Zentner. Karlsruhe (Baden): C. F. Miiller, o. J. 
(1939). xxi+805 Seiten. In Leinenband M. 10.— (in zwei Binden M. 
12.-). 


““‘DER UNSCHATZBARE HEBEL,” wie Goethe ihn 6fters nennt, ist als Dichter 
wie als Mensch eine der erfreulichsten Erscheinungen des deutschen Schrift- 
tums. In den Alemannischen Gedichten, in denen er nach Goethes treffendem 
Wort das Universum verbauert, hat er auf engstem Raum das Héchste 
in deutscher Mundartdichtung geleistet; viele haben ihm nachgeahmt, 
keiner hat ihn erreicht—wie matt und schal klingt neben Hebels Wiese die 
Ill des Elsissers Adolf Stéber! Sein Schatskistlein des rkeinischen Haus- 
freunds ist neben Grimms Mirchen heute noch das beste Muster volkstiim- 
licher Erzihlungskunst und Schreibart, und die Biblischen Geschichten 
reihen sich ihm wiirdig an. Zu wenig bekannt waren bisher \seine Briefe. 
Die Ausgaben der Werke von Otto Behaghel (Kiirschners Deutsche Nati- 
onalliteratur), Ernst Keller (Hesse & Becker), Adolf Siitterlin (Goldene 
Klassikerbibliothek), Wilhelm Zentner (C. F. Miiller), Emil Strauss (Tem- 
pelverlag) bringen jeweils eine kleine Auswahl; das Meiste aber ist weit 
verstreut und schwer zuginglich. Die vorliegende Sammlung verdient 
darum unsern aufrichtigen Dank, umsomehr als sie unter den insgesamt 565 
Nummern ein gutes halbes Hundert bisher ungedruckter Briefe, darunter 
die késtlichen an die Kiinstlerin Henriette Hendel-Schiitz und mehrere in 
Markgrafler Mundart bringt und nur die rein amtlichen und geschiaftlichen 
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Schreiben ausschaltet. Der Hebelbiograph Wilhelm Altwegg weist ihm als 
einem Ebenbiirtigen eine Stelle “in der stolzen Reihe der groSen und echten 
Briefschreiber, der Lessing und Goethe etwa vor ihm, der Mérike, G. Keller, 
J. Burckhardt, R. M. Rilke, die ihm folgten” an; und das ist nicht zuviel 
gesagt. Unsere schnellebige Zeit hat tiber Zeitungslesen und Ferngespriichen 
die Kunst des Briefschreibens fast ganz eingebiiSt; hier kénnen wir wieder 
einmal die Gréfe des Verlustes ermessen. Hebels Briefe wirken wie seine 
Wanderung in der Sonntagsfriihe, deren Schilderung Goethe und Schiller 
entziickte; wir atmen die wiirzige Luft des Bergwaldes und freuen uns iiber 
jeden Vogel und jeden Kafer, jeden Grashalm und jedes Bliimchen am 
Wege und lassen den lieben Gott einen guten Mann sein. Nicht als ob wir 
nicht auch die Schattenseite des Lebens zu schauen bekimen! Hebel ko- 
stete von den Miih- und Triibsalen des Daseins sein voll und geriittelt Ma8; 
aber wie er sich dariiber erhebt, ist herzstarkend. Der Dichter und der Er- 
zihler; der Gelehrte, der Lehrer und Erzieher; der Theologe und der Seel- 
sorger; der pflichttreue Beamte, der kluge Geschiftsmann und der GenieSer 
der kleinen Freuden des Lebens; der einzigartige Freund und giitige Helfer 
in allen Néten des Leibes und der Seele; das tiefe Gemiit und der lautere 
Charakter—-sie alle sind da, und jede Linie fiigt sich wie naturgegeben ins 
Gesamtbild. Der umfangreichste Teil der Sammlung (Nr. 2-382) fallt in 
die sturmbewegten Jahre von der Franzésischen Revolution bis zur 
Schlacht bei Waterloo. Wir héren zwar genug von den Greueln der Kriegs- 
zeit; gelegentlich aber lacheln wir, die nun zwei “total wars’ erlebt haben, 
iiber die Riicksicht der Truppen auf die Ernte und die noch im Boden ver- 
bliebenen Kartoffeln (Nr. 8); herzhaft einstimmen méchten wir in den 
Wunsch von Nr. 37: “Gott gebe nun, da8 die traurigen Spuren des Krieges 
allenthalben bald vernichtet, oder wenigstens gedeckt werden mégen, und 
da& der Friede dauerhaft bleibe; denn ein Krieg in iedem Menschenalter 
ist anzunehmen, und es darf sich niemand beschweren, einen iiberstehen 
zu miissen; es gehdrt ein solches Miisterlein auch in die Charte unsrer 
Lebenserfahrungen, und es wird wohl auch seine Absicht und seinen Nuzen 
haben, da% wirs kennen sollen. Aber zweymal wir zuviel.”’ Kennzeichnend 
sind die Worte aus Nr. 38: ““Nachstens soll der Frieden publizirt werden. 
’s wird ein sauberes Friichtlein seyn, aber was kiimmerts uns gemeine 
Leut? Um unsern Kopf gehts nicht.” Dem Biirger einer Zeit, in der wie in 
Schillers Wallenstein Stadt und Schlof wie Scheidemiinze von Hand zu 
Hand ging und den eilenden Besitzer tauschte, ist der unpolitische Sinn 
nicht sonderlich zu verdenken; dabei lag Hebel das Wohl der badischen 
Markgrafschaft, des nachmaligen Kurfiirsten- und endlich GrofSherzog- 
tums sehr am Herzen. Auch das des Deutschtums jenseits der Grenzpfahle; 
im Friihling 1805 schreibt er an seinen Freund Schneegans in StraSburg 
(Hr. 133): ““Fiir Ihre Kinder, die Ihnen Gott erhalten mége, will ich eine 
gute Fiirbitte einlegen. Lehren Sie sie zuerst die angebohrene Mutter- 
sprache, und am liebsten im hauslichen heimischen Dialekt sprechen; mit 
der fremden ist noch lange Zeit. Mit dem Sprechen empfangen wir in der 
zarten Kindheit die erste Anregung und Richtung der menschlichen Gefiihle 
in uns, und das erste verstindige Anschauen der Dinge auser uns, was den 
Charakter des Menschen auf immer bestimmen hilft, und es ist nicht gleich- 
giiltig, in welcher Sprache es geschieht. Der Charakter iedes Volkes, wie 
gediegen und kérnig, oder wie abgeschliffen er seyn mag, und sein Geist, 
wie ruhig oder windig er sey, driickt sich lebendig in seiner Sprache aus, 
die sich nach ihm bildet, und theilt sich unfehlbar in ihr mit. Wollen Sie 
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Ihre Séhne zu Franzosen machen, so ist nichts daran auszusezen, daf Sie 
im ersten Jahr des Lebens schon durch die Sprache der Franzosen dazu 
einweihen. Sollen sie aber an Herz und Sinn wie Vater und Mutter werden, 
so ist das Franzésische nicht nuz dazu.’”’ Meint man hier nicht Wilhelm von 
Humboldt oder Georg Schmidt-Rohr (Mutter Sprache. Vom Amt der Sprache 
bei der Volkwerdung) sprechen zu héren? 

Auffallend selten werden die Groen des deutschen Schrifttums er- 
wihnt, so gut er sie auch nach Anspielungen zu schliefen kennt. Die 
Xenien liest er mit sichtlichem Behagen und liefert selbst einige drollige 
dazu. Aber kein Wort bei Schillers Tod; da&8 er im Herbst 1815 Goethe in 
Karlsruhe kennen lernte, erwihnt zwar dieser dankbar in den Tag- und 
Jahresheften, nicht aber Hebel selbst; auch des Besuches von Jacob 
Grimm im Januar 1814, den dieser launig schildert, wird nicht gedacht. 
Desto haufiger erscheint der Name des von ihm hochverehrten Jean Paul 
und der des Homeriibersetzers Vo, der im Herbst 1804 eine Woche in 
Karlsruhe weilte und tiaglich mit ihm zusammenkam. “Er riet mir,” 
schreibt er in Nr. 114, “mehr Sorgfalt auf den Hexameter zu wenden, und 
da, wo ich selber, erzihlend oder belehrend spreche, nicht beym gemeinen 
Dialekt zu bleiben, sondern ihn durch das Studium und die Vergleichung 
der alten allem. Schriftsteller zu veredeln, und zu seiner Urspriinglichkeit 
zuriickzufiihren. Das nemliche hat er in seinen plattdeutschen Idyllen ge- 
than. Es ist ein idealisches plattdeutsch. Ieder Plattdeutsche verstehts und 
erkennts als gediegenes plattdeutsch, aber der Mecklenburger meint, es sey 
Hollsteinische Mundart und umgekehrt, und so alle. Soll ich ihm folgen? 
Er findet groBe Verwandtschaft zwischen alemannisch und plattdeutsch 
und glaubt, da die Stimme, die hochdeutsch sprechen, mit einem einge- 
drungenen fremden Volke vermischt, sich und die Sprache verunreiniget 
und verschlechtet haben, wir aber, und die Nidersachsen, durch dieselben 
getrennt, in der duseren Form unserer ehemals gemeinschaftlichen Sprache 
uns bis zur scheinbaren Unihnlichkeit von einander entfernt haben.” 
Klingt Vossens Ausspruch nicht wie ein Vorspiel zu Ferdinand Wredes 
“ingwiionischer” Theorie? Der Anregung Vossens ist Hebel zum Gliick 
nicht gefolgt—er hat nicht aus seinem Hausener Prakrit ein alemannisches 
Sanskrit erkiinstelt. Einige Zugestindnisse an den Leser hatte er wohl bei 
der Abfassung der Alemannischen Gedichte halb unbewuft gemacht 
(Nr. 83): “Der gliickliche Einfall, eine edlere Dichtung in dieser ungewéhn- 
lichen Manier zu versuchen, war wohl das meiste [was den Beifall der Leser 
hervorrief]. Aber nach meinem Gefiihl hat die einfache, zwar arme und ver- 
wahrloste, aber an sich nicht undichterische und dem Freund des Oberlandes 
liebliche Sprechweise, die mir durch Erziehung, Umgang und freywillige 
Uebung fast mehr als die hochdeutsche zur natiirlichen wurde, meistens das 
Gefallige und Ueberraschende auf ihrer Rechnung, was auf die meinige zu 
kommen scheint. Sehr vieles durfte in der etwas gesichteten und ge- 
schmeidigten Sprache des Oberlinders nur so hingestellt werden, wie er es 
mit seinen Organen ansieht und auffaSt, um naiv und originell gesagt zu 
scheinen.”’ Es ist bekannt, da Hebel sich durch den grofen und allge- 
meinen Beifall, mit dem man die Alemannischen Gedichte aufnahm, nicht 
blenden lieS und dem Dringen um Fortsetzung nur zégernd und in langen 
Pausen nachgab: “Die Muse wohnt nicht bei mir, sie besucht mich nur” 
(Nr. 104). Das Mundartstudium hielt er fiir wertvoll (Nr. 62): “‘Ich wiinsche 
auch allgemeiner zu interessiren und dem Studium der deutschen Sprache, 
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wenn auch nur etwas weniges und mittelbar zu niizen. Die Bekanntschaft 
mit den Dialekten unserer Sprache miiste in mancher Hinsicht wichtig seyn. 
Wenn man schon trockene Idiotismen-Sammlungen fiir wichtig hielt, wie- 
viel mehr die lebendige Darstellung des ganzen grammatischen Baues und 
Gewebes der Dialekte in zusammenhingenden Texten. Selbst die Idiotika, 
die durch die Nachlasigkeit, womit einige zusammengeraft sind, alle zu 
leiden scheinen, wiirden vielleicht wieder ein neues, allgemeines und ein- 
fluBreicheres Interesse gewinnen, wenn ihnen ein gefilliger Text unterlegt 
wiirde.’’ Auch der Gefahren der Pflege der Mundartdichtung auf Kosten 
der Hochsprache ist sich Hebel bewu&t (Nr. 82): ‘“‘Unbedingt stimme ich in 
Ihrem patriotischen Wunsch ein, daf die Einheit der deutschen Sprache, 
die uns fast allein noch als eine Nation zusammenbindet und charakterisirt, 
durch eine zu eifrige ProvinzialCultur der Dialekte nie mége gefahrdet 
werden. Was kénnte der Nation zu allen politischen Schicksalen, die sie bis 
in die neusten Tage erfahren mute, noch schlimmeres begegnen? Doch 
glaube ich, da& bei dem gegenwartigen Zustande unserer Cultur diese 
Gefahr nicht zu besorgen sey, noch weniger aber, da dieser Versuch etwas 
dazu beytragen werde.’’ Sehr zufrieden stimmt ihn das Urteil des Frei- 
burger Professors Johann Georg Jacobi (Nr. 84): “Er hilt es fiir einen ge- 
lungenen Einfall, ‘da der Verfasser zu seinen Gesingen sich der reich- 
haltigen kirnichten Sprache seiner viiterlichen Gegend bedient, die auser 
ihrer Naivetét noch wegen der Abkiirzungen, die sie gestattet, einen Dichter 
in den Stand sezt, in wenigen Zeilen vieles zusammenzufassen. . . . Nicht 
zu leugnen ist es, dafS diese Mundart zum Reitze der All. Gedichte vieles 
beytragt; ohne sie gienge manche Schénheit verlohren.’”” Die Bedeutung 
von Goethes begeisterter Besprechung der Alemannischen Gedichte ist 
Hebel nicht voll aufgegangen. Daf eine solche in der Jenaer Allgemeinen 
Literaturzeitung erscheinen werde, hatte er von Frau Vo erfahren (Nr. 
123): “So hoch mir Goethes Name tént, so hitte ich sie doch lieber von Vo8 
selber gesehen.’’ Ganz abgelehnt hat er eine merkwiirdige Anregung Goethes 
an jener Stelle: “Man kénnte sogar dem Verfasser zu bedenken geben, daf, 
wie es fiir eine Nation ein Hauptschritt der Kultur ist, wenn sie fremde 
Werke in ihre Sprache tibersetzt, es ebenso ein Schritt zur Kultur der eigenen 
Provinz sein mu&, wenn man ihr Werke derselben Nation in ihrem eigenen 
Dialekt zu lesen gibt. Versuche doch der Verfasser, aus dem sogenannten 
Hochdeutschen schickliche Gedichte in seinen oberrheinischen Dialekt zu 
iibersetzen. Haben doch die Italiener ihren Tasso in mehrere Dialekte 
iibersetzt.”” Auf diese Worte pat tatsichlich das so oft verhéhnte Wort 
Diintzers: ‘‘Hier irrt Goethe.” Hebel sagt dazu (Nr. 127): ““Vor dem Ueber- 
sezen werde ich mich freilich, wie du auch warnest, hiiten. . . . Denn soviel 
ich an meinen Versuchen dazu bisher erkenne, vertragt unsere Sprache 
durchaus nichts, was nicht in ihr erzeugt und gebohren ist. Sonst siehts aus 
wie eine fremde Seele in einem andern Kérper, oder, weil wir das nicht 
kennen, wie ein bekannter Mann von feinem Geschmack u. Sitten, auf ein- 
mal in Zwilchrock mit Orliger [grobes Wollzeug] gefiittert u. allem lin- 
kischen Benehmen, das dazu gehért.” Die Anregung Goethes, der doch in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit mit das Beste gesagt hat, was je iiber die Berech- 
tigung der Mundart gesagt worden ist, la®t sich nur aus einer augenblick- 
lichen freundlichen Stimmung erkliren. 

Dem Text folgen reichliche Anmerkungen (851), besonders iiber die in 
den Briefen genannten Personen, und ein ausfiihrliches Namenregister; die 
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schéne Ejnleitung charakterisiert die Briefempfinger. Zu bedauern ist, 
da& wir nicht auch in die an Hebel gerichteten Briefe einen wenn noch so 
fliichtigen Einblick erhalten. Briefwechsel sind Zwiegespriche, keine Mono- 
loge. Und wir wiiSten doch gerne, ob die andern auch nur annihernd so 
késtlich zu plaudern wissen wie Hebel selber, auf dessen Prosa der Satz 
“Eine Rede ist keine Schreibe”’ so gar nicht passen will. Freilich sind viele 
Briefe verloren gegangen, u.a. die von seiner “ewigen Braut” Gustave 
Fecht. Sprachliche Erlauterungen gibt der Herausgeber allzu sparlich; der 
nicht niher mit Hebels Leben und der Markgrifler Mundart Vertraute wird 
sie wohl manchmal schmerzlich vermissen. Bisweilen steht die Erklirung 
auch nicht an richtiger Stelle; das magische Zeichen der Proteuser, der 
lustigen Bande iibermiitiger Gesellen, meist Geistlicher und anderer Aka- 
demiker, die auf dem Belchen einen mystisch-magisch-mythologischen Ge- 
heimbund schlossen und sich eine eigene Sprache schufen, die zuweilen 
an Spitzbubenslang gemahnt, erscheint zuerst in Nr. 15, ist aber erst in 
Nr. 22 erklirt. Das ratselhafte Est in Nr. 32 weist auf besonders gute Wein- 
sorten hin; erprobte Zechbriider schrieben es gerne an Tor und Gartenzaun 
empfohlener Kneipen; Wilhelm Miiller hat under dem Titel Est Est eine 
launige Ballade geschrieben (“‘Propter nimium Est Est dominus meus mor- 
tuus est.’”’). Das oft am Briefschlu8 vorkommende Assa ist wohl aus frz. 
assez verdreht, wie tiberhaupt die Proteuser in Wortverdrehungen das 
Menschenmiglichste leisteten; so erscheint der bése Denglegeist des Feld- 
bergs, den Hebel in der Wiese sozusagen salonfaihig gemacht hat, als De- 
seligeinet, und so wird wohl auch der Siageneiset, mit dem der Herausgeber 
in Anm. 439 nichts anzufangen weif, der Sensengeist = Denglegeist sein. 
Viele uns heute nicht leicht verstandlichen Abkiirzungen wiren besser auf- 
zulésen. Der Kenner der Alemannischen Gedichte wird wohl ohne weiteres 
“die Dotnauerinn und ihren Mann” (Nr. 63) als Wiese und Rhein erkennen. 
Was aber ist der Niazi (Nr. 64)? Aus dem Zusammenbang geht es nicht her- 
vor. Chatz (Nr. 70, ohne Kenntnis der Proteusersprache vielfach unver- 
standlich) als Name fiir einen Geistlichen ist wohl wie der jiidische Name 
Katz Abkiirzung fiir Cohen Zedek = wiirdiger Priester. 

Diese wenigen Ausstellungen sollen in keiner Weise den Wert des schénen 
Buches schmilern. Die Ausstattung—Papier, Drucktype, Satzspiegel, 
Einband—ist hervorragend. Es ist ihm weiteste Verbreitung zu wiinschen, 
nicht nur unter den vielen warmen Verehrern Hebels—wer immer sich an 
gediegener Briefkultur erfreuen kann, kommt hier auf seine Rechnung. 

EDWIN ROEDDER 
College of the City of New York 


GERARD MANLEY Hopkins: A Lire. By Eleanor Ruggles. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. 305. $3.50. 


Miss RUGGLEs’s centennial life of Hopkins is a very laudable, though not 
wholly successful, attempt to dramatize and popularize a poet who has too 
long been the darling of coteries. Her method is that of the competent crafts- 
man, and results in one of the least objectionable examples of “fictionalized” 
biography. Wherever possible, she manages the effect of dialogue; she intro- 
duces her important “‘characters’”—Dixon, Patmore, Newman—with ap- 
propriate background and anecdote; when she is unable to depict Hopkins’ 
novitiate at Roehampton from the poet’s own papers, she skilfully recon- 
structs it from the account left by Henry Schomberg Kerr (pp. 101 ff.); 
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to give us a vivid image of Dr. Pusey, she simply describes the Richmond 
drawing in the National Portrait Gallery (p. 31). The ordinary reader of 
Hopkins, wishing to know more about him and his environment, will delight 
in the author’s picture of Oxford in the 1860’s, the Birmingham Oratory, 
the sadly ironic career of Richard Watson Dixon, the memorable portrait 
of Coventry Patmore. This reader will also receive the impression that he is 
being conducted into the inner recesses of Hopkins’ poetry by means of in- 
cident, mood, and thought. And, up to a certain point, this impression will 
be valid. The narrative as a whole will strike him as (to quote the dust- 
jacket) “sensitive, balanced, written with clear understanding.” It will 
have brought Gerard Manley Hopkins out of the twilight-land of “‘little 
magazines” and esoteric criticism, and will have made him a more human 
and a less formidable and “obscure”’ poet. 

More critical readers, however, will have their misgivings. Is it possible, 
one may ask, to dramatize Hopkins at all? In spite of several dramatic 
moments in his life, e.g. his conversion, Hopkins is one of the least striking 
among the world’s religious personalities. His letters and papers yield com- 
paratively little to the biographer: like Newman’s, they contain little about 
the hidden “springs of action,” no ‘“‘confessions” or secrets. They are con- 
cerned with minute observations of nature, linguistic problems, literary 
criticism, prosody. Miss Ruggles makes an admirable effort to utilize the 
three volumes of Hopkins letters and the Notebooks, and succeeds on the 
whole, though one wonders why she does not do more with Hopkins’ 
drawings, and why she seems to ignore the influence of Ruskin, which is so 
well stressed by Dr. Pick. (I, for one, would have welcomed a reproduction 
of one of the drawings, such as ‘‘North Road, Highgate,”’ which prove visu- 
ally how delicate and minute was Hopkins’ sensibility, in contrast to the 
appearance of violence in much of his poetry.) Is it true, also, that Hopkins 
in his drawings was a “‘faddist” (p. 36)? 

In a biography which seeks to be more than merely factual, it is disap- 
pointing to find so little adequate interpretation of Hopkins’ poetry. Dr. 
Pick is unquestionably better on “The Wreck of the Deutschland”; Miss 
Phare is by all odds a better interpreter of “The Windhover” and the 
“terrible sonnets.” Indeed, Miss Ruggles not only fails to analyze any one 
poem effectively, but also refuses to decide among the various interpreta- 
tions of Hopkins’ final poems, with their dreadful “wrestlings” and their 
demand for an illuminating exegesis. Furthermore, there is no indication in 
Miss Ruggles’ work that Hopkins spent much time, in his correspondence, 
over literary criticism, uttering some very cogent, also at times some very 
“Victorian,” judgments on Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth. Considering 
the space she accords Hopkins’ ecelesiastical career, it is surprising that so 
little is made of his sermons, though four are given in the Notebooks and Dr. 
Pick has written an enlightening chapter on Hopkins as “Priest and 
Preacher.”’ One notes, finally, that the author has slipped into a few con- 
ventionalisms in touching on the Tractarian Movement: it is no longer ac- 
curate to say that in it “‘there may still be traced the course of the romantic 
revival” (p. 49); or that the Tracts for the Times sought “to exalt the 
minutiae of religious ritual’? (Newman, Keble, and Pusey were severely 
indifferent about ritual) (p. 49). Miss Ruggles’ account of the pre-Trac- 
tarian Church of England and its clergy (pp. 47-48) is evidently based on 
the classical account in Dean Church and in Canon Ollard. This needs cor- 
recting, according to Yngve Brilioth, in the light of a still vital High Church 
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tradition and the Evangelical Movement (cf. The Anglican Revival, pp. 6- 
15). 

On the whole, this centennial life of Hopkins will serve well those readers 
who wish to catch a vivid glimpse of one of the least understood Victorians; 
but it will fail those who expect a balancing of fact and interpretation, or a 
thorough exposition of Hopkins’ poetry. In its attempt to “humanize” 
Hopkins it will best succeed if it sends the reader back to his letters and his 
Notebooks. It does not wholly supersede Fr. Lahey’s excellent little volume, 
or the exegetical efforts of Miss Phare, John Pick, Robert Bridges, and 
Professor Abbott. The conclusive and definitive biographical interpretation 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins remains to be written. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
The Ohio State University 
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